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General Introduction: Print Culture 


ROGER CHARTTER 


This book proposes a dual definition of print culture. The first and the classic 
definition refers to the profound transformations that the discovery and then 
the extended use of the new technigue for the reproduction of texts brought 
to all domains of life, public and private, spiritual and material. This new 
technigue guite evidentiy encouraged the circulation of the written word on 
an unheard-of scale, not only because book-making costs were lower when 
they were spread over the thousand or fifteen hundred copies of one press- 
run rather than being borne by one copy alone but also because production 
time, which could be long indeed when books were copied by hand, was 
shortened. Printing also distributed large guantities of new objects that were 
easily manipulated, carried on one's person, or posted, and that gave images 
and texts a more substantial presence and a more familiar reality. 

This meant, at least in cities and towns (or first in cities and towns), that 
where such new means of communication appeared in massive number they 
modified practices of devotion, of entertainment, of information, and of 
knowledge, and they redefined men's and women's relations with the sacred, 
with power, and with their community. After Gutenberg, all culture in 
western societies can be held to be a culture of the printed word, since what 
movable type and the printing press produced was not reserved (as in China 
and Korea) for the administrative use of the ruler but penetrated the entire 
web of social relations, bore thoughts and brought pleasures and İodged in 
people's deepest self as well as claiming its place in the public scene. 

Print culture can also be understood in a narrower sense, however, as the 
set of new acts arising out of the production of writing and pictures in a new 
form. Personalized reading in private by no means exhausted the possible 
uses of print objects. Their festive, ritual, cultic, civic, and pedagogic uses 
were by definition collective and postulated decipherment in common, those 
who knew how to read leading those who did not. Such uses invested the 
handling of the ehapbook, the tract, the broadsheet, or the image wih 
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values and intentions that had little to do with those of solitary book reading. 
With printing, the range of the uses of writing broadened and, as a corollary, 
an interconnected network of specific practices that defined an original 
culture came to be formed. All too long this culture has been reduced to 
reading alone, and to a form of reading that is common today or Was 
practiced by the scholars in medieval and early modern culture. Our joint 
project has another perspective; it emphasizes the many uses and the plural 
appropriations of widely distributed works printed from the age of 
Gutenberg to the nineteenth century, the age of the second revolution of the 
book. 

Recognizing the particularity of some of the products that came out of the 
invention of type is not to imply breaking the strong continuity between the 
age of the manuscript and the print era. There was continuity, first, in the 
physical form the object took. It was during the last centuries of the hand- 
copied book that a lasting hierarchy was established between the great folio 
volume, the 'shelf-book' of the universities and of serious study, which had to 
be propped up to be read, the humanist book, more manageable in its mid- 
sized format, which served for classical texts and new works of literature, and 
the portable book, the pocket book or the bedside book of many uses, 
religious and secular, and of a wider and less selective readership.' The 
printed book was the direct heir of this strict separation of formats, genres 
and uses, as Lord Chesterfield recalled in the eighteenth century: 


Solid /440: are the people of business, with whom | converse in the morning. Ozarfos 
are the easier mixed company, with whom İ sit after dinner; and | pass my evenings in 
the light, and often frivolous, «41/-c4/ of the smaller oc42vos and duwodecimos.? 


The printed book also perpetuated, in the same forms but with greatly 
increased circulation, the success of genres established by the manuscript 
hıbellus, first among which were books of hours and lives of the saints, 
studied here. 

A second and powerful element rooted print culture in the long time- 
span. Well before the Gutenberg invention, a new manner of reading - 
silentiy, using the eyes alone - had broken with the oral reading that had 
long been universally obligatory (or nearly so). In the age of the manuscript 
this new skill gradually won over monastic copyists, then scholastic and 
university circles, and finaliy the lay aristocracies in an advance of decisive 
importance.* With silent reading a new relation with Writing was instituted, 
more private, freer, and totally internalized. The same text could, at that 
poinı, be used in diflerent ways. It could be read silentİy for oneself in the 
privacy of the study or library or read aloud for others. Or the saıne book - a 
book of hours, for example - might contain some parts designed for ritual 
use, hence for declamation in common, and others designed for personal 
devotions based on reading with the mouth closed. 
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The revolution in reading thus preceded the revolution in the book, even 
though oralized, murmured, 'ruminated' reading long remained the rule 
among humbler readers. For this reason, even though the present work is 
devoted to the new possibilities and initiatives arising from a technical 
innovation of revolutionary conseguences - the written word set in movable 
type and printed by a press - it reserves a generous place for the era of the 
manuscript, which witnessed the rise of a way of reading that later became 
widespread, even obligatory, and created a functional and social hierarchy 
among written objects that was visible in their very form. 

The access to print culture we propose is not through a synthesizing, 
global approach but, guite to the contrary, by means of case studies - more 
accurately, object studies. We have been guided by three preferences. The 
first has favoured printed matter other than books or even tracts. Such was 
the /acard, a print piece in the form of a broadsheet designed to be read, 
handled, or posted. Long neglected by a history interested only in more 
noble objects and conserved by chance thanks to one individual's passion for 
collecting (as with Pierre de L'Estoile) or an administration's filing practices, 
such printed sheets, bearing text and image, were the most elementary 
products of the printing presses. They were also perhaps the most widely 
distributed, or at least the most visible, since they were pasted up, either on 
walis in the public streets or in the home. Political broadsides and religious 
images are the major types of the Alzcard, SO it is natural that we examine 
royal propaganda posters in the age of Henry IV and Louis Xlll and the 
chartes used for both ritualistic and individual purposes in marriage 
ceremonies in certain dioceses in France (Lyons in particular). 

The second preference we have shared is for particularity over pre- 
conceived generalization in the consideration of textual and typographical 
genres. Thus we have opted to study the hagiographic pamphlets 
concerning one particular saint, for example, one occasıonne! known in one 
copy alone, one body of materials within the lists of the Bsh/o/h4gue hleve 
(editions of the tales of Perrault, in this case) or the printed matter 
concerning oze event (here, the taking of La Rochelle and the royal entry 
celebrating the victory of 1628). 

Thirdiy, we have shared a desire to understand the use of the materials we 
are investigating within the precise, local, specific context that alone gave 
them meaning. This context might be ritual (in the case of the books ot 
hours or the marriage c/4arfes), political (as with the broadsheets produced 
following the assassination of Concini or the various texts printed after the 
surrender of La Rochelle to the King), or at once religious and national (as ın 
the study of a radicaliy different situation in Czech lands in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, where a risky but tenacious use of forbidden books 
preserved group identity in a culture cut ofT from its roots). 

There are several arguments for favouring case studies and object studies. 
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The first lies in a mistrust of generalizations, which often mask the 
complexity of materials or practices, when they do not simply miss their 
mark. Rather than accept the oversimplified contrasts and murky concepts 
that claim to distinguish 'popular' printed matter from what was not 
popular", for example, we preferred to recall the essential importance of 
plural uses and interpretations of texts used in common (such as fairy tales) 
and shared objects (such as books of hours, saints' lives and the current 
events publications known as occasronneb). This book attempts to avoid the 
too convenient category of the 'popular' - or atleast not torelyonitasana 
priori criterion for classifying printed matter. To a greater extent than has 
been 1hought, widely distributed texts and books crossed social boundaries 
and drew readers from very different social and economic levels. Hence the 
need for the precaution of not predetermining their sociological level by 
dubbing them 'popular' from the outset. 

Si nilarly, the classification of the various sorts of printed materials under 
previously constituted, fixed, and mutually exclusive rubrics (useful for a first 
sorting out), must not make us forget that what is even more important is to 
be aware when a particular form is invested with values usually foreign to it 
or inlerests generally expressed elsewhere. This is the case of the hagio- 
graphic text or the news item related in the ocas/onne/ when they are 
'politicized' and used for polemical or propaganda purposes. This is also the 
case in the 'folklorization' of political pieces when they use motifs from 
Carnival culture to bolster their persuasiveness. One mighı also say that the 
diflerences between fictional tales in print and printed relations of real 
evenls are tenuous indeed, since invented narrative attempts to gain 
credibility by reiterating the 'proofs' of its authenticity and the event in print 
exisıs only as it has been put into the text and picture that represent it to the 
reader or the viewer. 

Tolook at the guestion from another viewpoint, the choice of a restricted 
corpus of materials is a first condition for a study of textual and editorial 
changes in a given work, hence for an inventory of variants that introduce 
new meanings and new uses into a work by modifications of text or layout. 
The long-term analysis of the various publishing formulas that used the tales 
of Perrault to reach different publiçs - changing their title or the order and 
contents of the collection, on occasion transforming the original text, more 
often changing the vignettes that illustrated it - is a good example of the 
work that needs to be done on the variations, major or minor, inİluencing 
the audience and the status of works that never did have a single fixed 
meaning €xpressed in a supposediy stable text. What we need to grasp, then, 
is the process of the construction of meaning by which readers diversely 
appropriated the object of their reading. The essays assembled here attempt 
to move in this direction by combining, for each sort of material considered, 

a description of formal elements (print format, page layout, the nature and 
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placement of pictorial material) with an identification of the uses, implicit or 
explicit, that relied on those formal elements. It seems evident that an 
approach of this sort is possible only on the reduced scale of a limited body 
of texts, editions, or publications. 

The choice of the single object permits 'relocating” objects too hastily 
considered the common legacy of an immobile, generalized, and supposedly 
popular culture. Indeed, many widely distributed printed pieces were used, at 
least at first, in the service of a party or a power, of a religious order or a 
particular shrine, of a community or an institution. This means that 
underiying the letter of the tale, be it hagiographic or extraordinary, and 
behind the evident purpose of glorification of the monarch, lies a hidden or 
explicit polemical intent to justify, persuade, and rally support. Re- 
establishing the role of printed matter in conflicts great or small, which 
affected the fate of the state or settled some very local guarrel, reguires 
reconstruction of (he immediate context in which a piece designed to make 
people act or believe was produced and was first circulated. A broadsheet, 
the relation ofa princely entry - but also a saint's life or an occasıonne/ - is not 
neutral raw material comprehensible outside the event or the purpose that 
lay behind its publication and circulation. It is always wound in with a thick 
skein of tensions and conflicts whose particularity needs to be ascertained. 

Working on the level of the particular, however, does not mean that one 
must forgo making some general judgements, to be revised or ratified by 
further case studies. The first of these regards print culture as a culture of the 
image. Pictures are present in all the materials studied here, on the title page 
or in the body of the text, as a frontispiece or an inset plate, placed at the 
head of a broadsheet or at the centre of a marriage c/arfe, throwing light on 
the text or being explained by it. A printed image has characteristics that 
distinguish it from all others. It is to be viewed close to, not at a distance; it is 
manipulable, easily cut out, pasted up, or carried on the person; it is always 
connected with the written word, sharing space on the printed page or 
located in the same book or tract. The essays that follow attempt to describe 
a number of the functions taken on by print images, and some of the 
relations that linked them to the written word. 

The image was often a proposal or a protocol for reading, suggesting to 
the reader a correct comprehension and a proper meaning for a text. İt could 
fulfil this function even if it was a re-used plate and not cut for the text it 
accompanied (as was usualiy the case in the ocaasronneb, the canards, and the 
volumes of the Bıb/o/högue bfeue). It could be used as a place in a mnemonic 
system, erystallizing in one representation a story, a propaganda message, or 
a lesson; or it could serve as a moral, symbolic, and analogical figure that 
gave the overali sense of the text, which the reader might fail to grasp in an 
intermittent and distracted reading. 

Within a book or not, the printed image could also be used autonomoush, 
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giving it a function of its own and transmuting it into a ritual object (as with 
the charfes de marıage) or a devotional image (as with confralernity posters, 
pilgrimage certificates, or the woodcuts or engravings in books of piety). It 
could also be used in sign of recognition (as with the fiysheets of all sorts 
torn in two, one half to be left with an abandoned child by parents who kept 
the other half in the hope of an eventual reunion).! Linked to the essential 
acts of life and to important decisions and engagements, the image was 
invested with an affective charge and an existential value that made these 
objects, printed in vast numbers, unigue to their possessors. 

The printed image, like other images, was thought of and used as an 
important aid to knowledge and as if it were capable of adeguate 
representation of reality. It was considered to engage the unfailing 
adherence of the beholder and, even more than or better than the text that it 
accompanied, to induce persuasion or belief. Thus the present book gives 
ample space to representation by emblem, the image that most perfectiy 
expressed this theory of intellection by the imagination and furnished a 
model to all pictorial production in the early modern age. 

Treated as heraldic devices or demoted to allegories, collected in thick 
volumes or turned to practical use on broadsides or the programmes for 
princely entries, employed for the comprehension of the order of the natural 
world or in the service of the glory of the monarch, emblems belonged fuliy 
(though not exclusively) to print culture. They furnished print culture with 
both a repertory of motifs and figures and a theory of the image that refused 
to reduce the image to illustration but granted it an efficacy of its own. Of 
course, not all the pictures printed in mass-distributed books, broadsides and 
the like obeyed the subtle rhetoric of emblems. Some were clearer and more 
directiy narrative. Nevertheless, for a long time the rhetoric of the emblem 
provided the means of expression for political and religious representations 
that used visual persuasion to win over people's minds. 

The printed image was subject to two sorts of constraint as it related to 
the text. First, there were technical limitations. For example, there was the 
choice between the woodcut, which could be inserted in the same print form 
as the type characters and be printed by the same press, and the copperplate 
engraving, which was considered superior as early as the end of the sixteenth 
century but which reguired a special printing press, cost more, and was the 
monopoly of the engravers. When the printer-bookseller used woodcuts, he 
kept total contol of the production process and could pick his own pictures 
and text; copperplates obliged him to treat text and illustration as distinet 
enliles and to print them separately, which led to placing pictures outside 
the text as a frontispiece, on the title page, or on inset plates. Broadsheets 
and İlysheets solved the problem the other way around by engraving written 
text onto the copper plates along with the picture. 

Technical reguirements led to a second sort of constraint. İt was clear that 


the significance and the role of printed images were not the same when they 
were part and parcel of the text, appearing in a topographical proximity that 
made it easy to pass from picture to writing, and when they were dissociated 
from the text and the reader had to establish an abstract relation between 
image and text. İn the first instance, the contiguity that the woodcut helped 
establish between the two media guaranteed control of meaning and assured 
the unskilled reader an entry into written matter. İn the second, the weaker 
connection between text and image introduced by the copperplate 
engraving was less constraining to comprehension and permitted a broader 
range of readings, which could vary according to the skill of the readers. 
Printed matter is never merely a text, and the authors of these essays have 
agreed to refuse to separate more İearned images from those supposediy 
good enough for the people, to consider the different functions invested in 
the image (in printed objects or not), and to distinguish between the various 
mechanisms that gave order to images, localized them and linked them to 
the written word. 

Not only was early print culture a culture of the image; it was also closely 
linked to speech. There were, of course, differences between recitation and 
reading (even reading aloud), or between the spoken tale and the written 
text. Cervantes describes these differences well in Don Ozrxote, part 1, 
chapter 20. To pass the time the night before a battle, Sancho Panza oflers 
to tell stories to his master. The way he telis his tale, interrupting the 
narration by commentaries and digressions, repeating himself and pursuing 
related thoughts — all of which serve to place the narrator in the thick of his 
tale and to tie it to the situation at hand? - throws his listener into a fit of 
impatience. 'İf that is the way you teli your tale, Sancho,' Don Çuixote says, 
interrupting him, 'repeating everything you are going to say twice, you will 
not finish it in two days. Go straight on with it, and tell it like a reasonable 
man, or else say nothing." A bookish man Par excellence and to mad excess, 
Don Çuixote is irritated by a tale that lacks the form of his usual readings, 
and what he really demands is that Sancho Panza's story obey the rules ot 
written style: clear expression, linear development and objectivity. There is 
an insurmountable distance between the reader's and the listener's 
expectations and the spoken practice that Sancho Panza is familiar with. 
Sancho replies, “Tales are always told in my part of the country in the very 
way lam telling this, and | cannot tell it in any other, nor is it right of your 
worship to ask me to adopt new customs.' Resigned but disgruntled, Don 
ÇOuixote agrees to listen to a text so different from the ones presented in his 
precious books. 'Tell it as you will, he exclaims, 'and since fate ordains that | 
cannot help listening, go on with your tale. 

The gap between the printed written word and the spoken word should 
lead to a clear diflerentiation between an oral culture existing without books, 
as was long true of the culture of the night-time work and socializing 
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sessivns among peasants known as the ve////e, and a culture in which people 
handled books and reading aloud could communicate their full contents 
even to those who could not read unaided. Once this difference is 
acknowledged (and this is another way of recognizing the specific effects of 
the circulation of printed matter), we need to see how print and forms of oral 
culture were connected in the early modern age. 

One such connection lies in embedding the formulas from oral culture 
into the texts destined for a broad public. The oral tradition surfaces in the 
imitations of speech patterns in the occassonned (or in some of them, at least), 
in reiterated assurances of the truth of the story and the teller repeatediy 
giving his word for its veracity, and in variants borrowed from folk tradition 
and introduced into more literary tales. 

This relation could be reversed, however, and the book or its substitutes 
could be an established part of oral social customs. In the public space of the 
street, in the festive association or the devotional confraternity, in the bosom 
of the family, among friends in the village or the town, the reader's spoken 
words could assure the circulation of the written word among the unlettered. 
As some scholars have pointed out, the deepest-rooted and most stable 
forms of peasant culture (such as the ve//£e) long resisted the penetration of 
print culture. Still, as we shall see below, readers in Czech lands attest that 
when the written word was bolstered by hymns and songs, familiar texts, or 
community reading, it could be practised, memorized, and incorporated into 
people's lives. 

The aim of the studies assembled in this volume - to reconstruct the 
multiple uses of the many forms of print - is not a simple task, as a basic 
tension runs through it. To move out from the objects that have been 
conserved is in reality to take cognizance of the many constraints imposed 
upon the reader and on his or her reading, be they explicit protocols that tell 
how to read the book or textual and formal mechanisms that aim at obliging 
the reader to an unconscious acceptance of the meaning desired by the 
author or the publisher. On the other hand, the minute we go beyond 
classification, counts, and descriptions in an investigation of the uses and the 
apprepriations of typographical materials, we necessarily hold reading to be 
an inventive and creative practice that seizes commonly shared objects in 
diflering ways and endows them with meanings that cannot be reduced to 
he authors' and the publishers' intentions alone.? 

Taking full advantage of this tension between the liberty of the reader 
even a rcader of limited skills and unsure inclinations) and the efficacy of 
the ohjeci presupposes two sorts of investigation. First, we need to describe 
ıbe historical snodes of reading practices, diflerentiating them according to 
üme and place, habitus and circumstance, and the reader's social status, 
religivus affiliation, sex, and age, and noting their presence as they are 
represented in individual testimony (spontaneous or elicited), in fiction, in 
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painted portraits* and in guides to proper reading. Second, we need to take 
specific pieces of printed matter and consider them as objects - in all their 
singularity - in order to reconstruct the limits that typographical procedures 
imposed on free appropriation of texts, directing the way they were read, 
and to describe transformations in meaning and use by analysing the 
differences in successive printed versions of a given text. 

Evaluations of this sort are always risky, given that the book, which was 
made to be read, was not in fact always read, and that thaumaturgical, 
divinatory or propiatiatory utilizations of both manuscript and printed texts 
are well attested. It is also risky because one cannot deduce behaviour 
automatically from a description of constraints. Nevertheless, when the 
study of representations of reading practices is crossed with the study of 
printed pieces as material objects (the route followed here), we can perhaps 
reach a new and better comprehension of a major phenomenon in western 
cultural history, the distribution on a large scale, and for a host of uses, of the 
written word made possible by the printing press. 
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Print to Capture the Imagination 


INTRODUCTTON 


From the Middle Ages to the mid-nineteenth century, many books and tracts, first 
manuscript then in print, fed the imaginations of a broad range of readers, oflering 
marvellous events, lifelike fictions and stories for their belief or delectation. Out of this 
mass of texts and forms we have chosen three genres - the saint's life, the occassonne/ 
and the tale - because they lasted through the centuries, they accounted for a large 
part of print production, and they provide obvious points of comparison. Following 
the principles stated in the foreword, each genre is approached through the study of 
specific and localized cases exemplary by their very singularity. 

Reading has been guided by an attempt to discem, behind the apparent objectivity 
of narratives that play upon a weli-established repertory of plots and motifs, the bitter 
conflicts, polemical motivations and political designs that led to their writing and 
publication. Saints' lives, for example, were manipulated to justify the power of one 
group or the claims of another; they were printed to promote a cult, a sanctuary, ora 
particular pilgrimage; they were used to reinforce the power ol a religivus 
congregation, a political party, or a family. In sixteenth-century Abruzzo, Louis ol 
Anjou was the saint who served to rally Franciscans of the Observance, the barons of 
the confado and the new men of the city of L'Aguila in their struggle against that city s 
municipal government, its 'notables" and its devotional practices. In seventeenth- 
century Burgundy, a battle raged around the life and the relics of St Reine of Alise, 
pitting clergy against laity, the secular against the regular clergy, Franciscan 
Cordeliers against Benedictines. In both instances, printed matter accompanied, 
nourished and illustrated these clashes. 

In like fashion, the occasronnek, although they seem to offer often-repeated stories 
drawn İrom ancient stores of folklore or hagiography (such as the story of the hangevi 
woman miraculousiy saved studied here), could also be suffused with contemporary 
conflicts - in this case, those involving the League, whose interests were served by the 
miraculous tale. Politics lurks in unexpected places, and genres that seem totallv 
detached from the political scene are in reality profoundiy marked by political ai: 
and political upheavals. 

Saints" lives and fairy tales have in common a lasting and importanı share in the 
body of texts published in the format of the Bıb/wihegue bleve by printers in Troyes 
and their competitors. İn 1789, for example, Etienne Gamnier's inventory ot his stock 
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shows that saints' lives accounted for 8.3 per cent of the books, bound and in sheets, in 


his Troyes warehouse, and fairy tales accounted for another 6.5 per cent. The lasting 
success of these 'popular' publishers was perhaps due to their skill in making their 
presses available to the religious authorities (and to their guarrels) and in refashioning 
texts taken from literary culture for the use of a broader public, as with the fairy tales 
and other stories printed in the late seventeenth century. İt also rested on the 
flexibility of literate genres but rooted in a culture of action and speech and in 
narratives that gave fixed form to the motifs of a collective imagination long 
accustomed by the saints to uncommon lives and by the heroes to prodigious 
adventures, All the various texts that related edifying or terrifying stories to the 
humbler sort of readers aimed at belief of the incredible and the extraordinary. 
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Franciscan Piety and Voracity: 
Uses and Strategems in the 
Hagiographic Pamphlet 


ALAIN BOUREAU 


A noble lady of the castle of Galeta suffered from a cyst between her breasts and had 
found no remedy against the foul odour and the pain that overwhelmed her. One day 
she entered a church of the Friars to pray. She saw there a tract that contained the life 
and the miracles of St Francis. She leafed through it with lively interest to know what 
it contained, and when she had been instructed in the truth, bathed in her own tears, 
she took the book and placed it on the affected place and said, 'By the trurh that is 
inscribed on this page, O St Francis, deliver me now from this wound by your holy 
merits. And for a moment she gave herself, in tears, to intense prayer; then, after 
having removed her bandages, she found that she was totally cured, to the point that 
alterwards no trace of a scar could be found. 


1he Thaumaturgıc Book 


A hagiographic pamphlet, the L/e and Mıracles of St Francıs, eftected the cure. 
The book of miracles had no end. When the booklet was read and handled, it 
produced once more the supernatural efficacy that was its contents. One 
clear use of the book here is as an object to transmit the thaumaturgic 
powers described in its text. This propagation of the sacred, moving trom the 
contents to the container, is not surprising in a religion in a phase ot the 
formation of ritual by cumulative annexation. Still, nothing in this anecdote 
is simple, neither the nature of the book, nor its status, nor the practices that 
flourished around it. 

The scene is reported in a 77ea/5e on ?he Miradles of St Francis written 
âround 1252 (some twenty-five years after the saint's death) by Thomas of 
Celano. Thomas, a close companion of St Francis, composed the firs 
biography of the pozere/o ol Assisi in two successive versions (/744 Prima, 
Pita Sevunda ) rat contributed much to the ditYusion of the sainvs cult until 
hey were replaced as the oflicial biography when St Bonaventure wrote his 
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life of Fr ncis.2 The anecdote in the pamphlet thus belongs to Franciscan 
literature in an epoch of full harmony between the Friars Minor and the 
papacy, whose faithful servants they considered themselves. Thus it is far 
from illustrating autonomous 'popular religiosity” 

What exactiy was this pamphlet? And what was it doing in this Friars' 
church? It may have been a very short text for liturgical use, since the lessons 
for the canonical hours or a choral Tegend' (saint's life) could dweli briefly on 
the life and miracles of a saint. If that were the case, it would have been a 
small work of few pages, and its presence in the church could easily be 
explained. The verb gerguaesrvr (rendered here as 'leafed through") should 
then be understood in its classical sense of 'read in its entirety” The noble 
lady could easily have absorbed all of a brief antiphonal reading and have 
been “instructed in the truth' (de verrfate ımstructa). The guestion of the nature 
of the book implies a way of reading. If, on the other hand, we take the book 
to have been a fuli-length saint's life (Thomas of Celano's, for example), 
perguaesivit should indeed be understood in the sense of 'leaf through" and 
implies no need to readit or even to know how to read. 'Reading' in this case 
becomes a magical practice and the noble lady was more 'touched' or 'struck' 
by the truth than 'instructed' by it. The term used to designate the book - 
hibellus - indicated at the time a genre rather than a specific object. In the 
Middle Ages, the /8e/w, whatever its size, told the life of a saint for 
devotional purposes but outside liturgical use. A painting of this miracle in 
the church of St Francis in Pisa seems to confirm this hypothesis, since the 
book depicted seems substantial. Size proves little, however, given the 
chronological gap (the painting cannot possibly predate 1260), and, even 
more, since iconographic codes dictated the depiction of any book as an 
object of a certain volume. 

The painting does show the /6e//xs placed on the altar, however, like a 
Bible or a lectionary. Of course, the troublesome ambiguity of all 
representations of action (Was the book taken up fronı the altar or placed on 
it?) makes it impossible to know whether it had sacred status before the 
noble lady arrived or was promoted to that high place by the miracle. Be that 
as ii may, the anecdote illustrates the sanctification of the hagiographic book 
alter the Biblical model. Sacredness arose out of the text itself Our 
translation is powerless to judge the balance between the truth and the 
ellicacy ofthe text (sc! vera. o güaesun! consripla. a hberer; Just as what 
is written of you istrue o solet me be liberated). The term Pagına ('what is 
written on this page”) referred not to the physical pamphlet but to the sara 
Pağına that (in the singular) designated the Bible or true doctrine. The 
sacred status of this booklet, on a par with Holy Writ, explains the 
(hamaturgic eflecis of the hagiographic text. Holy Writ had been used for 

curative powers İrom apostolic times: Barnabus, according to the 
apocryphal Acts that bear his name? treated the sick by the laying on of the 
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Gospels. In a neighbouring domain, the use of a Bible for prophecy and 
prediction is well known. Opened at random, the Bible predicted the future 
in the first verse that caught the reader's eye. This practice, far from making 
a İate appearance in the bibliolatry of the Reformation, seems to have been 
systematic and official from earliest times. A good example of it can be found 
in Guibert of Nogent in the beginning of the twelfth century, who reports 
that each of the bishops of Laon practiced s0r/es upon his accession to the 
episcopal throne. 

The thaumaturgic use of saints' lives noted by Thomas of Celano in the 
mid-thirteenth century was based on three new phenomena: the widespread 
diffusion of hagiographic texts (on which more later), a new respect for the 
book, and the near adoration of St Francis, in which written devotions 
played a large part. 


Francıscans and ihe Cult of ihe Written Word 


Veneration for the book can be understood, first, as the end point of the 
twelfth-century renewal in theology and philosophy that affirmed (through 
Aristotle) that truth coincided with being and that established, as Jacgues 
Verger says, 'the guasi-synonymy, freguent at that time, of payıma and 
docirina, fiber and screnfia'* The tendency was greatly reinforced by the 
expansion of the mendicant orders in the early thirteenth century, and it is 
not by chance that we find extraordinarily high praise of the book, read and 
handled, in a sermon written by a Franciscan, John de la Rochelle (fl. 1225- 
50). The sermon clarifies the meaning and scope of the word /be//ws. lı 
celebrates the memory of the Franciscan 'evangelical doctor, St Anthony of 
Padua (d. 1231), guarantor and authority for the 'scholarly' tendencies within 
the order of the Friars Minor. John applies to Anthony a verse of Revelations 
(10:8): 'Go; and take the book that is open, from the hand of the Angel who 
standeth upon the sea, and upon the earth. John de la Rochelle says, 


İn this passage, Anthony receives many sorts ol praise 

Seventh, for his privileged knowledge and practice of Holy Writ. He kept a booklet 
open in his hand. It is said: an open booklet, a booklet in the hand. The booklet is 
open because it is understood; it is in the hand, not in a coffer or a purse or on a table, 
but in the hand, which is to say, put into practice. lt is a booklet, not a book, because in 


this detail his privileged knowledge is emphasized, for he used his memory like a 
book. 


The /be//us was the site of a continuing incarnation and a special mediation 
between the hand and the memory, between God and Man. The verse trom 
Revelations pointediy described an angel before it presented the evangelical 
doctor. John de la Rochelle preferred the 'booklet" to the book because it 
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manifested being and not having, use (the open booklet) and not possession 
(the cofler, the purse, the table). It guite literaliy functioned as a 
memorandum, an external aid to memory. It applies not to alibrary or toa 
thick volume but to the knowing mind. It signalled, it represented, 
somewhat as did liturgy. İt originated a cultural tradition of the bedside book 
- a domestic and religious work that was both intimate and universal, small 
and exhaustive, a work to return to again and again, always held, always 
open, a hand book and a 'soul book", The immensely successful career of the 
manuscript, and later the printed, hagiographic pamphlet must be 
understood as starting from this praise of the hand-held book that, at the 
heart of the Middle Ages, removed the book from the learned world and 
oriented it towards new uses. After all, in the early thirteenth century the 
Franciscans had invented the breviary for universal use, and a general 
minister of the order, Haymo of Faversham, gave it neariy definitive form 
towards the middle of that century. 

Until the early modern period, Franciscans worked to give an even more 
concrete and immediate content to this cult of the written word, as Thomas 
of Celano's anecdote attests. This cult seems to have been encouraged by 
Francis himself, and the oldest Franciscan hagiography, repeated in Jacobus 
de Voragine's Golden Leçend! speaks of a friar who kept a note written in St 
Francis's hand on his person to protect himself from temptation. This 
tradition was long-lived, as can be seen in François D. Boespflug's study of 
Crescentius of Kaufbeuren, an eighteenth- century Franciscan mystic.* The 
theologian Eusebius Amort speaks of 'Franciscan amulets' in the context of 
an affair centring on illicit trade in pious images. According to Boespflug, 


The Amort/Bassi report also speaks of cedwler de Luc, adding that they owed their 
name to a Franciscan named Brother Lucas. This object might be compared to the 
various 'formulas to be eaten' - that is, paper notes bearing a handwritten or printed 
phrase taken from Holy Writ and chosen for their eflicacy in conjuration. The paper 
was caten A5 4 precaution against serious danger, but in 'calm times' it could simply be 


worn around one's neck."* 


The dual nature, theological and magical, of the hagiographic book made 
it a sacred object that one could manipulate. Like a cult object, it could be 
possessed in common and be endowed with sacred power, but like 
devotional materials, it was an individual continuation of cultic activities and 
the mark of a religious practice. It took its place among medals, pious 
images, and pilgrimage tokens. It signalled, recalled, evoked a vow or a past 
Or öngoing practice. When it was read, leafed through, or put on display it 
became a Spiritual guide, along with breviaries, missals, and books of hours. 

İL should be noted that there were two iypes of /4be//us among the hand- 
sized works praised by John de la Rochelle, First, there was the compact 
hbellus Nhe breviary and other forms derived from iU, which was conceived 
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to abridge, concentrate, and miniaturize all of liturgy and sacred narrative. 
Regular use and the technigues of reproduction and binding employed place 
this sort of work among those books that bore the sheen of constant use. 
Second, there were the hagiographic pamphlets, which offered the faithful 
only a small fragment of ritual life (one feast day, one patron saint, one 
pilgrimage), and belong to the category of books hewn from larger works, 
fragments of chronicles, readings from saints' lives and lectionaries. The first 
were books to be used; the second were books to be shelved beside the thick, 
stubby missal or placed in pne's small book cabinet along with a few images 
and broadsheets. 

As in many other domains, the actual practice of reading, venerating, or 
displaying works such as these escapes us. We would need ten, a hundred, or 
a thousand Thomas of Celanos, and of varying sorts. We must rely, then, on 
a closer analysis of the byways of book production. 


The Sant Life: 4 Definifon 


The enormous and polymorphous mass of documents is a daunting 
prospect, however. Torisk a tautological definition, the hagiographic /4be//u 
was a brief work written to celebrate the memory of a Christian saint. The 
tautology seems lexical only: the diminutive in #vre? or /be//us designated a 
contents and a likely use as much as it did a format. The criterion ol brevity 
will be retained, however, in the constitution of our corpus, on the 
supposition that any longer saint's life implied conditions of use and costs 
that excluded its 'manual' use and that made learned reading practices 
obligatory. Celebratory purpose only vaguely circumscribes this body of 
materials, since such texts stood at varying distances from worship. They 
could be part of liturgy if the pamphlet contained or elaborated on the 
readings of the office or included prayers or thanksgiving. They could also 
fall within individual devotions and meditations, or within community 
festivity if we include in the genre the innumerable 'dramatic repre- 
sentations' (published in formats closely resembling those of the devotional 
pamphlets) oflering the text of hagiographic dramas performed by 
confraternal organizations on the occasion of a saint's day.'! The final 
element of the definition - sainthood - is an important one. In Christianity, 
the institution of sainthood acted as a juncture between the various strata of 
religiosity and culture. Its ambivalence could be directed towards a sort of 
implicit polytheism contained in and constricted by theologic monotheisin. 
The 'natural' and unmediated status of sainthood compensated for the 


unbending theoretical violence of trinitarian dogma, so rarely understood by 
the faithful. 
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The chronological limits of the potential corpus seem difficult to establish, 
since hagiographic narrative continued for centuries with little essential 
variation. İf Wwe examine one example among hundreds, a brief anonymous 
work sold in our own time in the church of Chasteloy-Herisson in the 
Bourbonnais (the Hisfoire de saint Princıpın, martyr de Chasteloy, Montluçon, 
reprinted in 1961), it is clear that its plan follows the canonical model and 
differs little from that of its thirteenth-century counterpart. İt contains 
sections on the 'History of St Principin' (St Principius), 'Authorities in 
support of the history and the cult of St Principin', 'Reports concerning 
several Cures”, 'Hymn”, 'Consecration' and 'Prayer 

Bur is it feasible to scan the immense period of the development of the 
hagiographic pamphlet from the third century to our own times? A history 
of the narrative and doctrinal contents of these works would present few 
surprises and undoubtediy show slow but continuous shifts in religious 
sentiment and modes of belief, It is more important to our concerns, 
however, to focus on the moments of change in the circulation of such 


pamphlets. 


The Three Açes of Hagroprap/ıy 


We can distinguish three periods, three ages of hagiography. İn its 
prehistory (up to the eleventh century), the /be//xs became a form of 
devotional literature. Its prototypes were many, from the Passron of Perpefua 
and Felicitas ( Passıo Sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatıs, early third century), the 
first western martyrdom account, to the L/f af S? Martin ofTours ( Vita Martını 
Turonensis, late fourth century) by Sulpicius Severus,!? often imitated during 
the first millennium. These were learned works, however, of limited 
circulation, still far from liturgy and ritual and in competition with the 
anthologies inspired by the lives of the Desert Fathers, such as the Dra/opues 
of Gregory the Great. These works were not produced in any great number, 
nor did the specific content become fixed into a brieflife followed by a list of 
posthumous miracles until the eighth and ninth centuries, when the 
Carolingian reforms stabilized the liturgy. Although the Bible was used 
increasingiy in liturgy, revitalized hagiographic narrative was also granted a 
place. Thus saints” lives were compiled for liturgical use and their 
biographies were cut up into İessons, brief chapters to be read at matins and 
occasionally during the Mass. This expanded liturgical use was further 
increased by a strong demand from monastic comınunities and parishes, 
spurred on by lively competition for saintly patrons and a growing cult of 
relics.'* Hagiographic texts oftered valuable help for proving that an abbey 
OT 4 monaslery possessed authentic relics and for bolstering its prestige. 
Önül ahe twelfth century, the high point of monastic culture, saints" lives, 
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single or in collections, increased dramatically, but they circulated largely 
within the learned ecclesiastical milieu, which drew fragments from them for 
liturgical purposes. Francis Wormald has noted in his study of the illustrated 
manuscripts of this period that up to the twelfth century hagiographic 
booklets and anthologies were kept in the monastery's treasury, not in the 
library."* The /44e/w thus appears to have been a source of authority andan 
act of authentification, but not a work of edification. 

Broader diffusion of the /4be/us did not occur until the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, a moment of change that opened the second period in 
the life of the genre. It then moved outside the monasteries and churches, 
thanks to the efforts of the mendicant orders, the systematic constitution of 
hagiographic collections,!9 and more rapid technigues for the reproduction 
of manuscripts.!9 The new veneration of the book and the tract, which John 
de la Rochelle's sermon, discussed above, exemplifies, enters into the picture 
as well. The twelfth century also saw the development of vernacular saints' 
lives, which on occasion moved them away from the world of the Church 
towards İlay romance. Expression in the vernacular, however, may also have 
responded to a need for popularization among monks and lay brothers, as 
Jean-Pierre Perrot has noted in connection with saints' lives in French from 
northern France.!'7 Thomas of Celano's anecdote gives a good picture of the 
/bel/us brought out from among the objects and charters in the treasury 
during the course of the thirteenth century. 

The third age of the hagiographic pamphlet begins with printing. Of 
course, affirmations concerning the revolutionary role of typography in the 
domain of the religious book should be made with caution. Studies following 
the lead of Father Destrez have shown that manuscripts were produced 
rapidiy and in ample number in the thirteenth century.'* Nevertheless, 
mechanical reproduction assured the distribution of the pamphlet everv- 
where. The universal imposition of the Roman breviary and the Roman 
calendar after the Council of Trent had the paradoxical effect of favouring 
the printing of local hagiographic pamphlets, to the detriment of diocesan, 
regional or national forms of devotion working against the fragmentation of 
worship. The universal and the liturgical (in this case, the Roman breviary) 
were superimposed on the local and the narrative (the 4be//u). 

Clear proof of this can be found in 1639 in an ordinance of the Bishop of 
Clermont, which shows how romanization converged with the facilities 
provided by typography to favour the 48e/us. This ordinance figures in a 
brief work giving the Latin text of the office for Auvergne-born St Genesius 
( Oğfürum sanctı Genesü comili5 confessorüs), printed at the same time and by the 
same printer as a hagiographic booklet in French, La He de Sar ci Genez comü 
dAuvergne confesseur."9 The text of the ordinance declares: 


OÖrdinance of Mgr the Most Reverend and Most Illustrious Bishop of Clermont 
Joachim Destaing Bishop of Clermont. Given the reguesi presented to us by the Prwr 
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ıhe Parish Priest, and the Chief Vestryman of the Community of Combronde, by 
which it is remonsirated to us, making our visit to the said parish of Combronde in 
1625. And being reguested by the said supplicants to change the celebration of the 
divine Office that they have held to up to now according to the usage of Clermont, 
that their Breviaries, Missals, Canons and Rubrics were not printed by a press, 
remaining to them only those that they have put in our hands, which we would have 
found torn, in bad condition and unserviceable (these were manuscript books giving 
the text of services according to the diocesan rite). And not being able so promptiy to 
renew these, they would (like to) have obtained from us permission to celebrate the 
divine Oflices according to the Roman usage because of the facility of printed Books 
and this by provision. But since we would not have fully provided for the service and 
ollices of the local feasts that must be observed according to ancient usage, we have 
ordained that this be done. For this purpose now having appeared before us the said 
Prior, Parish Priest and Chief Vestryman of the said community and having put in our 
hands an Extract from a Chronicle and Legend of the chapter of Our Lady of 
Chamaliğre, held and represented to be ancient and usual in Our Diocese. On which 
having reduced and divided the Lessons, added the Responses, Antiphons, Versicles 
and all that is appropriate to the celebration of the canonical Hours and the Mass, in 
what concerns only the local feast under the title of St Genez, from time immemorial 


selemnized in the said place 


This isa prodigious text. İt presents a blend of the attraction of the printed 
book, a disgust for the old manuscript texts, the romanization of the liturgy 
and of making a pamphlet destined to be printed. This is how the modern 
ecclesiastical system was built. It was conceived as a centralized institution 
with multiple outlets in which the independence of churches and rites had to 
bow to a homogenization that 'by provision' tolerated local adaptation of the 
universal models of liturgy and narration. This system was not even partially 
modified until the nineteenth century, when many local cults disappeared 
and simple specific occurrence of the universal type was substituted for the 
microscopically small variant. A guantitative study of the production of 
hagiographic pamphlets thus ought to show a rising curve from the latter 
sixteenth century, after the Council of Trent, to the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

These diflering rhythms of diffusion pose the essential problem of the 
public for which the /48e/7 were destined. Categorization by brevity and 
celebrative purpose is of little help here. If we trace the career in print of 
sevenlecnth-century lives of St Eustachius, for example, we see that they 
range from the four sheets of poor-guality paper of a Hisfor di Santo 
Fuyuchıo bearing a crude woodcut and printed in central Italy in the early 
sevenleenih century with no indication of date, place, or printer,? to a work 
at the other end of the scale of social consumption, a small volume printed 
on a magnıificent, cream-coloured silk, /z4r/n0 di San Eustachıo, an oratorio 
dedicated to the niece of Pope Alexander VUJ published in Rome in 1690.2! 
Even without this somewhat facile contrast, it is clear that the problem 
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resides less in too great a diversity in the category than in an apparent lack of 


differentiation. 
To return to the work mentioned above on the life of St Genesius: was 


this work, printed on handsome paper in Paris by a weli-known printer, 
Sebastien Cramoisy, destined for a public of local notables? Doubtless it was. 
If we consider, however, that a work of four small-sized sheets promoting 
the local saint demanded neither considerable expense (or, at least, the 
symbolic value of a unigue object of the sort would permit a certain sacrifice) 
nor a particularly high reading competence, thanks to the canonical 
formulation of the text and its functon as a guasi-ex-voto, to be 
contemplated as much as read, we might maintain (unless a humbler version 
of the same work were to be found) that the work was destined to the whole 
of the community of Combronde. The purchase of a hagiographic tract had 
an important symbolic investment that;distorted the economic, social, and 
cultural constraints that played a determining role in the secular book. In 
other words, the practical (not purely conceptual) notion of the 'community 
of the faithful' clouded the distinctions between publics. 

The multiplication of production sites and centres of diffusion, in 
combination with the highiy local occurrence of cults, disturbs the 
coherence of the field of observation as well. İt brought too many variants 
into play, and it heightens our uncertainty: how representative are 
documents surviving from a mass of fragile, rapidiy outdated texts that 
changed as cultic usages shifted? We must thus resign ourselves to a certain 
indeterminacy, both essential and accidental, concerning the public for 
which these pamphlets were produced. We must also keep in mind, 
however, that by the indirect route of the cultic, commemorative, and 
thaumaturgic power of such humble works, printed matter penetrated into 
the humblest homes profoundiy and in original ways. In what exact 
proportions and extent and for precisely what purposes will remain a 
mystery, however, just as great as the notion of popular religion. 

Thus | shall take the humbler route of the case study to attempt to 
reconstruct the publishing career of such works, in the hope that this will 
sketch out a more general view of expectations and usages. Without 
prejudice regarding real categories, | have chosen to study tracts that appear 
'popular” first, an isolated pamphlet devoted to St Louis of Anjou printed in 
Italy in the late sixteenth century; second, a varied series of short works on St 
Reine, in and out of the Bib//o/högne bleve series, printed in Burgundy and 
Champagne during the seventeenth century. 


A Lif of St Louis of iyonu 


The Oratrone devotissime del glormoso santo Afvüe, a life of St Louis of Anjou 
(1274-97) in Italian and in verse, was published anonymousiy in the late 
sixteenth century by Giuseppe Cacchio, a printer in the city of L'Aguila in 
the Abruzzo. | choose this work because it lends itself to a precise 
reconstitution of its genealogy. We know a good deal about its production, 
its place in developing ritual, and changes in its text: 


We know something of the printer, Cacchio, and the milieu in which he 
worked. 

The choice of a later and historical saint enables us to follow the stages of 
his veneration and the motivations behind it, in particular in the Kingdom of 
Naples, of which the Abruzzo was a part. There is hope of finding all the 
narrative, homiletic, and liturgical texts written subseguent to his canoniza- 
tion. Furthermore, the ideological implications in the life of a saint who was 
at once heir to the throne of Naples, a fervent Franciscan, and a bishop are 
exceptionaliy rich. 

The place of publication of this work, L'Aguila, a city founded 
comparatively late (mid-thirteenth century), favours analysis of the 
connections between a place, a saint, and a cult. 

In more general fashion, late sixteenth-century Italy offers elements 
uniguely interesting for our purposes. The production of 'popular' hagio- 
graphic pamphlets appeared there earlier than in France, and it developed 
abundantİy after the 156os all over the Italian peninsula, but in particular in 
central Italy (Lazio, Umbria) in Tuscany (Florence, for the most part), and, to 
a lesser degree, in Venice, One gets the impression that printers in Italy 
continued to enjoy a measure of autonomy from the Church. 


Lorenzo Baldacchini has located an interesting instance of this liberty (but 
also of its suppression) in the inguisitorial archives in Modena.2 In 1594, the 
İnguisition in Modena pursued a certain Francesco Gadaldini, a printer, 
accused of having published an oraz/one to St Martha (by metonymy, the 
word designated not only 'prayer' but all sorts of brief hagiographic tracts). 
The accused defended himself in terms that throw light on one of the 
possible sources of a true popular hagiography: 


did not printit. — İt is true that my father, as he was coming from Bologna with an 
praztone ol Sı Martha written by hand, begged me to find him another, and in order to 
satisfy him, İ set myself to inguiring and in particular of a certain Margarita 
Chiaponna, who | asked whether she knew the vrazisne of St Martha. She told me 
ıhat she knew it by heart; | noted it down in writing with my own hand and gave it to 
ny father, who in a few days printed it. | took onİy one copy and I think, without being 
able t6 swear to it, that İ gave it to the said Margarita. 
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This is a highly interesting and frustrating text. Obviously, we do not have 
the text of this orazıone. We are left reiterating a sad truth: we lack the 
hottest texts in this ephemeral production. It is imaginable that a text 
concerning Martha (the image of salvation through labour in the great 
ideological diptyeh of Mary and Martha) might reflect the refractory and 
anticlerical aspects of popular Christianity in northern Italy. Still, we cannot 
exclude the hypothesis that Gadaldini was arrested for the simple 
misdemeanour of printing a religious text without authorization. This text at 
least proves the existence of a clandestine or semi-clandestine production of 
hagiographic tracts, a characteristic not found in seventeenth-century 
France, and one that will have a bearing on interpretation of the work on 
Louis of Anjou. | might also note the extreme rapidity and simplicity of the 
cycle from oral memory to'printed text: a walk around Modena and a few 
days of work were all it took. This may have been where the popular 
pamphlet's subversion lay, in reproducing guickiy the ancient and oral forms 
of religiosity. 

The L'Aguila pamphlet (plate 1) is known in only one copy that owes its 
survival to the passion for book collecting of a great prelate, Cardinal Orazio 
Capponi, who gathered together several dozen hagiographic pamphlets in 
the portfolios donated to the Vatican Library and known as the Fondo 
Capponi.” 

The pamphlet is an octavo of one signature of four sheets measuring 11 
cm X 17 cm. The eight pages bear no page or folio numbers and only one 
signature mark (A2, page 3). The paper is extremely thin and of poor guality, 
letting the ink show through from the reverse side of the page. The irregular 
pages are untrimmed. The first page bears the title ORATIONE / 
DEVOTISSIMA / DEL GLORIOSO / SANTO ALVISE in capital letters 
(somewhat larger for the second line of the title), Ünderneath there is a 
woodcut (8.2 cm X 6.1 cm) inside a guilloche border and trimmed at the top 
showing a bearded bishop with a halo, wearing his mitre and holding his 
crosier in his left hand. He is kneeling before a representation of Christ that 
occupies the upper left corner of the woodcut. Before the bishop and 
underneath the figure of Christ lies an open book. The decor, highiy 
simplified, is reduced to two broken columns and two courses of brick to 
indicate the ground level. The extremely summary rendering of the central 
figure resembles that of a good many contemporary tracts; since no specific 
detail clearly identifies the bishop, the use of an all-purpose woodcut seems 
probable. Moreover, in contemporary iconography the beard systematically 
signified age, whereas Louis died at the age of twenty-three and was always 
portrayed in learned ecclesiastical paintings of the later Middle Ages as 
beardless and almost childlike. The place of publication and the name of the 


printer appear under the woodcut: 'NELL'AÇUILA / Appresso Gioseppe 
Cacchiv' 
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The seven pages of the text were printed in small-sized Roman type. Each 
page bears three and a half eight-line stanzas of verse, except for the eighth 
page, which has one stanza followed by an indication of ending ('IL FINE') 
and the text, in Latin, of the prayer announced by the title ( Öratone 
devotissima ). There is a catchword at the foot of every page but page 2; each 
stanza begins with a display initial; subseguent lines begin with lower case 
letters. The stanzas follow the same model (with a good many exceptions or 
metrical and verse 'errors'): eight dodecasyllabic lines with a rhyme scheme 
of abababrc This form, known as the o/ğava, was the current form for Italian 
popular poetry after Ariosto. Two pamphlet titles hint at this popular and 
religious adoption of Ariosto. First, in 1589 a certain Goro da Colcellalto 
printed a religious adaptation of Orlando furroso entitled Primo Canto de/ 
Furroso traslato mn gpıritnale for the famous Florentine bookshop, Alla Scala di 
Badia. Second, Giulio Cesare Croce, an active and versatile writer, proposed 
a volume of Rime compassıonevoli co i/ primo canto de/Arosto tradotto in 
pırüuale (Viterbo, 1676).“ The form of a series of o/ave was thus of learned 
origin, but its appearance in popular works points to a probable use for these 
poetical pamphlets in which the liturgical was reduced to little or nothing. 
Until recent times saints' lives were recited — half sung, half chanted - in the 
marketplaces of Italy, in Tuscany in particular. 

The prayer that ends the pamphlet seems in no way surprising. Publishers 
of hagiographic tracts habitually offered a short Latin text of the sort. 
Central to the commemoratior of the saint, it was repeated at each reading 
of the saint's office, or else it was the only text referring to the saint in 
particular when the office or the Mass was said according to the Common of 
the Saints. For Louis of Anjou, this was freguentiy the case, as he seldom 
found a permanent place in liturgy and most of the breviaries and missals 
that celebrate him do so according to the Common of confessors and 
bishops. The Franciscan order, however, gave Louis the right to an office of 
his own. The prayer, a short and highly conventional (hence easily 
memorized) text, was 1he indispensable and minimal liturgical baggage for 
the devotee of a particular saint. This is why a great many pamphlets, 
ıhough essentially narrative, are entitled Orafrone or Devofissima oratıone. We 
can thus accept the likely fiction that these booklets were offered for sale as 
a token or a souvenir by street and marketplace singers who recited or lined 
ouu the Latin prayer after singing or chanting the narrative stanzas that 
encouraged veneration of the the saint, 

The only surprising element in this ora/0ne supports the hypothesis of a 
lay publication for popular use. The printed prayer came from the office for 
another St Louis, Louis IX, king of France, the great-uncle of Louis of Anjou. 
After the fourteenth century, almost all the breviaries that mention the feast 
of Louis of Anjou repeated the same version of his prayer. The few variants, 
which difler greatly from the prayer to Louis IX, are in older liturgical texts, 
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whereas the form of the prayer to Louis IX was fixed in the early fourteenth 
century. Moreover, the simplest country parson could recognize the error, 
since the prayer to this Louis the Confessor did not bear the indispensable 
mention of his episcopal title, even though he was clearly indicated as a 
bishop in the preceding narrative. Typographical errors, which were few in 
the Italian text, abounded here, even in the most stereotyped formulas (de 
tarreno for de ferreno; Repnr regşum for Regi reşum). Finally, Louis was 
designated by the name 'Alvise", a Venetian dialectal form of 'Lodovico", 
which was the form that appeared in all Italian breviaries and missals and by 
which Louis was distinguished from his great-uncle, 'Luigi'. This form was 
not meant to be dialectal, however, since the Italian text, in pure Tuscan, 
bears no other Venetian or Abruzzese forms.” For the moment, the most we 
can say is that Louis's name does not come from the Church here. Without 
any doubt, the text was written by a lay person not overiy conversant with 
liturgy who had consulted a breviary containing only the prayer to Louis IX, 
whose saint's day was close to Louis of Anjou's (25 August for 'Luigi', 20 
August for 'Lodovico'/ 'Alvise”). 


The Two Careers of Giuseppe Cacchio 


Fortunately, we know a good deal about the printer-publisher, Giuseppe 
Cacchio (or Cacchi).2* The mystery surrounding the pamphlet only thickens, 
however, for Cacchio hardiy corresponded to the common idea of the 
popular publisher. Born around 1533 in L'Aguila, he was schooled in Naples, 
where he learned typography with the great Orazio Salviani. Around 1565 
he returned to his native city to open a print shop there. Printing had had a 
brilliant beginning in L'Aguila, thanks to the presence of Adam of Rottwill, a 
cleric from the diocese of Metz who was active for sixteen years in various 
parts of Italy. In Rome (1471-4) Adam published both juridical texts and 
ıhe Mırabilia Romae and the Soty of Tevo Lovers of Eneas Silvius Piccolomini; 
in Venice (1476-81) he printed Latin texts, breviaries and a German-ltalian 
dictionary. He introduced printing in L'Aguila when he settled there with a 
privilege of 1481, publishing a handsome edition of the first Plutarch in 
Italian (1482). After that date the printer's art disappeared from L'Aguila 
until Cacchio's return eighty years later. The town honoured Cacchio and 
oflered him a generous welcome. A communal statute of 1566 gave him a 
subsidy to bolster the further establishment of his craft. In 1569, however, he 
began to publish in Naples, though he kept his bookshop and his print shop 
in İ'Aguila, Naples was the true theatre of his activities, and of the 165 tütles 
that he published from 1566 until his death in 1592, 136 come from his print 
shop in Naples and only twelve from L'Aguila, while seventeen others were 
printed in Vico Eguense, a small town near Naples where he worked after 
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1581, for the most par for the local bishop, Paolo Regio, of,whom 1 
İater. 

This carcer is guite comprehensible if one ornits the pamphlet on Louis of 
Anjow. Cacchio, a talented printer, became dissatisfied with the narrow 
range of opporlunities in L'Aguila and ygradually shifted his work to the 
metropolis towards which I.'Aguila had always looked. The episode of Vico 
Eguense, which in no way interrupted Cacchio's activities in Naples, can be 
explained by his attachment to a devout humanist prelate, a friend to books 
end himself a prolific writer. 

The guality of Cacchio's work is evident from a first glance at his 
publications, The typography is clear and varicd (using twenty-four Roman 
and ewenty-three cursive characters), attention İas been paid to page layout; 
the paper is of good guality. The nature of the texts he published confirms 
his impression: more than two-thirds were by contemporary authors, 
nobles or churchmen in the kingdom of Naples and members of its cultural 
elite, More than half of these texts (84 out of 164) are in Latin. A necessarily 
summary classification by genres shows 24 per cent works of literature 
(poetry for the most part), 35 per cent works of jurisprudence or local 
erudition (descriptions of the towns and cities of the kingdom, statutes), 28 
per cent religious texts (theology, devotions, hagiography), 13 per cent 
various ütles (grammar, medicine, physics, etc.). There are no popular works 
on Cacchio's lists, and hagiography enters only in the learned form of 
anthologies concerning the patron saints and protectors of Naples and 
Sorrento. Even when he published a pocked-sized work (octavb, 40 sheets, 
165 mm X ı1o mm) devoted to a saint, Offvum Sanctae Fortunatae (Naples, 
1568), a liturgical office in Latin of clerical origin, it is in the tradition of 
carefully produced devotional books, The twelve works printed in L'Aguila 
(in 1566-7 and 1578-81) show the same general characteristics, even though 
their authors belonged to the socio-cultural world of the Abruzzo. 

How, then, are we to understand the incongruity between our pamphlet 
and its publisher's customary practice? Four hypotheses are possible: 


The pamphlet might be a counterfeit using the prestigious name of 
Cacchio - something not unprecedented in the history of publishing. But 
could öne get away with a fraud of the sort in a small city like L'Aguila 
without immediately being found out and sued? Outside the Abruzzo region 
the name of a publisher in L'Aguila would confer no prestige. 

2 The booklet might have been published at the very beginning of 
Cacchio's career, when his print shop had neither the personnel nor the 
physical eguipment that would later make his reputation, perhaps even 
carher than his official installation, the granting of his privilege, and the 
receipi ola subsidy from the city government, Cacchio, in this case, would 
have tricd his wings with a genre that was produced inexpensively and 
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executed rapidiy. Examination of the first works that Cacchio published in 
L'Aguila seem to support this thesis. The five works, although nicely printed, 
are small in format (octavo or duodecimo) and short (the longest has 66 
sheets). It was in Naples that Cacchio's production gradually became more 
ambitious. The first work printed in his new print shop in 1567, a handsome 
folio, presented four ordinances of Pedro de Ribera, viceroy of Naples. 
Furthermore, two of the five works of the first period in L'Aguila mention 
(he same address as the pamphlet ('Nell'Aguila / Appresso Giuseppe 
Cacchio'). Later, an unfortunate consonance between the printer's name and 
an obscenity made him change to the more anodyne Cacchi (Cacchius for 
the works printed in Latin). Unfortunately for this hypothesis, the more 
scabrous spelling reappears when Cacchio returned to L'Aguila in 1578-81. 

3 A third hypothesis seems better founded. Up to 1582, Cacchio kept up 
his activities in both L'Aguila and Naples, which we know because in 1583 
he ceded his property in L'Aguila to two printers, Bernardino Cacchi, a 
relative, and Marino d'Alessandro. Between 1567 and 1578, Giuseppe 
Cacchio published nothing in L'Aguila, so we might conjecture that his 
workers and future successors used the scanty eguipment that he had not 
bothered to take to Naples to continue to print (with lower standards and at 
a slower pace) under the name of their proprietor, who held the printing 
monopoly in the city until 1582, when Giorgio Dagano also obtained a 
privilege.2* That Cacchio ceded his property in 1583 seems a good indication 
that a market existed in L'Aguila and that Cacchio's absence had harmed his 
local business. Unfortunately, we have no other trace of any 'franchised' 
activity (to use a modern term) that took place between the visits of the 
master printer, when he brought his skill and his eguipment. 

4 A fourth hypothesis gives a totaliy different dimension to Cacchio by 
attributing to him a dual, though not clandestine, activity. This inter- 
pretation rests on a document that is unfortunately unigue. In 1576-8, 
Giuseppe Cacchio was called before the diocesan court of Naples for having 
printed without license “false indulgences in connection with the grains' 
(with recilation of the Roşary).* We can guess what this meant. The 
accusation must have been âimed not so much at the printed text as at the 
laity's having taken devotional practices into their own hands. Indulgences 
were still an important pontifical prerogative in the late sixteenth century. 
The devotion of the Rosary, introduced in the late Middle Ages by the 
Dominicans, was not in itself suspect, but it facilitated the development of an 
individual piety that eluded Church control, 


Cacchio's pamphlet (no trace of which remains) evinced lay devotional 
autonomy. Cacchio failed to appear before the court and was excom 
municalcd #7 4öen/14; the sentence was proclaimed publicly to the sound ol 
bells and by the posting of bills in all the usual public places" in Naples. 
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We know that this work did not bear Cacchio's name, since at the second 
trial the İnguisitor, Sigillardus, performed a task of veritable expertise on it, 
comparıng the type characters in the pamphlet under attack to the works of 
Bishop» Paolo Regio that Cacchio had printed in Naples. The examination 
musı have been conclusive since the excommunication was raised, but the 
printer was forced to abjure and do penance, and he was sentenced to two 
years of surveillance and. prohibition from publishing. This prohibition, 
w ich may have been limited to the diocese of Naples, may explain 
( acchio's second sojourn in L'Aguila from 1578 to 1581 and his later return 
ro Vico Eguense near a bishop with whom he had close connections. | might 
note that the pamphlet on Louis bears no permission to print, unlike all 
other texts printed by Cacchio. It also bears no date: Cacchio may have tried 
to get away with publishing it during his two-year prohibition. 

Uacchio's return to L'Aguila is easy to imagine. Prohibited from 

blishing in Naples and under suspicion - he who had worked for the 
.rehovese and for the court - he felt his situation was compromised, so he 
tempted to build up business in the Abruzzo once again. Perhaps he 
ıhought of diversifying his output by attempting a popular book. Such 
publications did well in neighboring Lazio but were less freguent in the 
kingdom of Naples. He thus chose a saint honoured in the kingdom and, for 
fear of being refused, he decided to do without support and without 
ecclesiastical permission. No other work confirms this new, 'popular' 
orientation, but the rest of his output in this second period in the Abruzzo 
shows a desire for novelty and for local roots. Among the seven titles 
remaining from this period is a slim, small-sized pamphlet (octavo, 15 cm X 
10 cm), a book of songs printed as verse in 19 offava stanzas and a sonnet, 
Canzone alla Sıcııana sentenziose e belle, non mai piu poste im İnce e agpıunlovi un 
lamen'o S'uno govane sopra dell morte. Cose molte piacevole da inteneere (1580). 
The inflated style of the title suggests popular works that were sold by public 
cry of their title. In the same year, Cacchio put out another small work in 
oltave on the model of Ariosto. The other works printed during this time 
show greater interest in local affairs than those published in 1566-7: the first 
work published after Cacchio's return was a description of Sulmona, a town 
near L Aguila (1578); in a similar vein he put out a patriotic account of 
L'Aguila's war against the cozdoffrere, Braccio da Montone, accompanied by 
pieces to honour the Camponeschi family, who were powerful in the area 
(on whom more later). 

Paradoxically, Cacchio seemed to have found a way out of his disgrace 
hrough the same religious literature that had led him into trouble, This 
lime, however, and until the end of his life, he took cover behind pious 
prelates. In 1581, his last and most prestigious publication in L'Aguila 
presented the decrees ( Decretu divcesana ) of Mgr Racciaccari, L'Aguila's new 
bishop (4 574-y2) and a Franciscan of the Observance. Three years later, in 
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1584, Cacchio returned to Naples and Vico Eguense and to his association 
with Bishop Paolo Regio, who was to write (among other hagiographic 
works) a life of St Louis of Anjou. 

The mystery of the dual career of Giuseppe Cacchio may perhaps never 
be cleared up directiy, but we can attempt a closer look at the interests 
defended in our pamphlet by examining the nature and the functions of 
veneration of Louis of Anjou in the Abruzzo in the late sixteenth century. 


Louis as Angevin and Francıscan 


Louis was born in 1274 in Brignoles, in Provence, the son of Marie of 
Hungary and Charles Il of Anjou, himself the son of Charles 1, King of Sicily 
and brother of Louis IX of France. The throne of Sicily included what was to 
become the Kingdom of Naples, and it fell to the Anjou family as the result 
of the popes' manoeuvres against the Hohenstaufens.”' When Louis was ten 
years old, his father was captured by his rival, Alfonso Ill of Aragon. When he 
was fourteen, he and his two brothers went to Catalonia as hostages (in 
1288, after the treaty of Canfranc) to guarantee the peace and in exchange 
for his father. He remained in prison there for seven years. During that time 
he was influenced by two Franciscan friars, François Brun, his confessor, and 
Piero Scarerii, a Catalan, both of whom belonged to the Spiritual branch of 
the order who, unlike the Conventuals, insisted on a return to the poverty 
and asceticism of the first followers of Francis. In 1294, when Louis was still 
in Catalonia, pope Celestine V, the former Abruzzo hermit, permitted Louis 
to be tonsured and to take the first four minor orders. He also charged Louis 
with the administration of the archdiocese of Lyons. When Louis's older 
brother, Charles Martel, died in 1295, Louis became heir to the kingdom of 
Sicily. Freed from prison in October 1295, he was made a subdeacon by the 
pope in December of that year. In January 1296 he renounced the throne in 
favour of his younger brother Robert; in May he was ordained a priest. In 
December of that year Boniface VILI, Celestine's successor, named Louis 
bishop of Toulouse, a charge that he accepted on the condition that he be 
allowed to enter the Franciscan order. He pronounced secret vows in 
December 12y6, renewed publicly in February 1297. He then went to Paris, 
to Toulouse, and next to Catalonia for a peace mission, returning to Italy 
through Provence, where he died at Brignoles on 20 August 1297. He was 
buried, as he wished, in the Franciscan church in Marseilles, and was 
canonized by Pope John XXII in 1317. 

This brief life is extraordinary in that it is a perfect digest of sainthood in 
the central Middle Age: A prince renounces his crown for Christ; a bishop 
named against his will asks nothing better than to return to pious solitude 
and refuses the honours of his charge to serve the poor, to whom he 
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distributes food daily. For the Church his career had something of the 
perfect. The Church had never really promoted royal sainthood. A good 
king was a dead king, possibly a martyr. This explains the cult during the 
high Middle Ages of assassinated kings, even when their death had little to 
do with fighting for the faith.32 A prince who renounced the throne thus 
represented the pinnacle of royal virtue. 

Canonization, although rapid, aroused little enthusiasm and the saint's 
cult remained modest. Edith Pâsztor has clearly shown the reasons for this 
reticence,” which was connected both with conflicts within the Franciscan 
order and with the misfortunes of the Angevin dynasty. As early as 1300 
Charles İl launched a movement for canonization, but it received no support 
from the Franciscans, even though the order had at the time only two saints 
(Francis himself and Anthony of Padua). The Franciscan cardinal Matthaeus 
of Aguasparta strongiy opposed the move. In 1307, when Pope Clement V 
decided to open an investigation with a view to canonization, no Franciscans 
appeared among the procurator$ favouring the cause, contrary tç usage. The 
procurator served as a lawyer, taking responsibility for composing the 
candidate's biography according to established modes and models, so it 
would seem normal and desirable that the members of a congregation 
support one of their own. Louis, however, belonged to the spiritual tendeney 
of the order at a time when rivalry between the two branches had become 
ferocious, a state of affairs that continued until 1323, when John XXII 
condemned the /Fafcejh - the 'fundamentalist” Franciscans - in a move that 
was intended to reach beyond those extremists to strike at the Spirituals. 
The personal orientation of Louis was all too clearly written in his life. As 
Edith Pâsztor has shown, Louis's practices as a bishop were clearly based on 
the theory of absolute poverty, even in cases of episcopal responsibility, as 
expressed by Peter John Olivi, the great Spiritual Franciscan from Narbonne, 
in his Özaestiones de perfectione evangelica * The Franciscan bishop, he wrote, 
musı abandon nothing of Christ-like poverty, contrary to the affirmations of 
the Common Brothers', the future Conventuals, who argued for adapting to 
the times, 

The canonization went forward, however, thanks to pressure from the 
royal house. The Anjou family was strongly established in Italy and still had 
close ties with its French origins and the Capetian dynasty, and it spared no 
ellor. The canonization was accomplished, though, at the cost of a 
compromise that rewrote the salnt's life during the process of canonization 
and provided the basis for hagiographic tradition. All tensions disappeared 
İrom Louis's life and his memory paled. 

The cuh of St Louis of Anjou followed the fortunes of the Angevin 
dynasty. Charles II, Robert, and Joanna |, celebrating I.ouis as both Angevin 
prince and Spiritual Franciscan, contributed largely to the establishment of 
devotions in Naples and in Provence * The royal house was in fact constant 
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in its support of the Spirituals. Robert of Anjou gave energetic support to 
Michael of Cesena, who was elected minister general of the Friars Minor in 
Naples in 1316 and was soon deposed for his Spiritual leanings. Robert 
himself composed möre (han two hundred sermons (three on his brother 
Louis) and a treatise, On pover?y, and was buried in the habit of a friar minor. 
His gueen, Sancia of Majorca, whose brother Philip had renounced the 
Majorcan throne to take the Franciscan habit, protected fifty disciples of 
Michael of Cesena near Castellammare. 

The royal couple's deep devotion to the Spirituals assured the public 
veneration of Louis,“ as attested by the handsome portrait of him by Simone 
Martini now in the National Museum of Capodimonte in Naples,* but it also 
thrust the cult into a polemical, political, and religious context. During the 
fourteenth century, the Angevin dynasty made itself unpopular and 
provoked an anti-French reaction that peaked under the reign of Joanna | 
(1343-82), Louis's great-niece, dethroned by her cousin of the Durazzo 
branch, Charles Ill, who strongly resented the French entourage of the court 
of Naples. They continued royal support of the cult of the saint, however, as 
Charles Il and his successor LadIislas had their eyes on the throne of 
Hungary, and Louis's mother was Marie of Hungary. Among the various 
traces of this cult, there is a mention of him and an illustration in a missal,* 
written in Church Slavonic in Glagolitic script written for Hroje Vuk&i€ 
Hrvatiniğ, governor of Croatia and Dalmatia, and King Ladislas's regent in 
Croatia, Dalmatia and Bosnia in 1403-4, at the time of the King's expedition 
to Zara, before his definitive renunciation of the throne. 

In 1378, the Great Schism, which at its start opposed the Italian (and 
Neapolitan) Urban VI to the Avignon pope, Clement VIl, destroyed the 
religious influence of the Angevin dynasty in Naples and in the kingdom, 
since the Angevin party was obedient to Avignon, against the religious and 
nationalistic desires of the Neapolitans. Furthermore, after the disappear- 
ance of the first House of Anjou, the Angevin party, opposed to the 
Durazzos, pledged itself to the second House of Anjou and was still closer to 
Provence and to the Avignon papacy. In the fifteenth century, then, after 
Ladislas's setback in Hungary and after brief conguests of power by an 
abhorred Angevin dynasty (Louis ll, the nephew of Charles V of France, 
reigned from 1387 to 1399 and Rene of Anjou from 1435 to 1442), the 
fortunes of the saint tottered. The Durazzo branch of the family ended with 
the death of Joanna Il, and the Aragon dynasty took over. Louis, linked to a 
suspect religious faction and to an unpopular dynasty, could not have been 
the object of much devotion. His memory faded, and even in the Angevin 
party in Naples, Louis of France was more honoured than Louis of Anjou: 
three kings in the second House of Anjou were called Luigi and not 
Lodovico. In a symbolic gesture, Alfonso of Aragon, before chasing the 
Angevins and the Durazzos out of Naples, sent his buccaneers in 1423 to 
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remove Louis's body from the Franciscan monastery in Marseilles. After the 
sain”s remains were returned to Catalonia, Louis's former prison, they 
inspired no veneration, and by the mid-fifteenth century, Louis has sunk into 
obscurity. And yet the unfortunate Franciscan prince and his pathetic fate 
were remembered in L'Aguila a century later. Why? 


The Sarnr's Party: Oğservan?! Francsscans, Barons, and New Men 


At the end of the Middle Ages, the Observants, the solidiy institutionalized 
Franciscans of reforming tendeney, heirs to the Spiritual Franciscans, found 
the Abruzzo region much to their liking. From the twelfth century, the 
mountains of the Abruzzo had nurtured a strong hermit tradition. In the late 
thirteenth century, Peter of Morrone, who later became Pope Celestine V 
(1294) and who gave the archdiocese of İ.yons into Louis's charge, 
established a hermitage and an order (known as the Celestines) near 
Sulmona. Celestine was buried in L'Aguila and was particularly venerated 
there. As it happens, the Celestines welcomed into their midst the #u/xef/, 
the extremist branch of the Spirituals. In the early fifteenth century, the 
Observance developed vigorously in the Abruzzo, not far from the 
Franciscans” place of origin in Umbria, thanks to the eflorts of such great 
figures as Giovanni da Capistrano, Jacopo delle Marche, and, above all, 
Bernardino da Siena, who came to L'Aguila in 1438 to settle the guestion of 
the status of the Observants. Bernardino preached extensively in the city, 
and died there on 20 May 1444. Rapidiy canonized (in 1450), he was much 
honoured in L'Âguila, even after his body was translated elsewhere in 1472. 
İn 1456, a privilege of Alfonso of Aragon ordered that his feast be celebrated 
in the city, and the pilgrimage to Bernardino's tomb was so well attended 
that Giovanni da Capistrano exclaimed, 'Your city has grown fat thanks to St 
Bernardino.' Observant monasteries multiplied in the Abruzzo, which was 
entitled, after 1457, 'province of St Bernardino'. There were four Observant 
monasteries in 1420, fourteen in 1450, nineteen in 1495, and in 1452 the 
general chapter of the Observance was held in L'Aguila.* This tradition 
continued until the early modern period, and the bishop of L'Aguila for 
whom Cacchio worked in 1581 was an Observant. Without doubt, Louis of 
Anjou benefited from the dynamism of the Observants in the Abruzzo and 
he is constantly associated with Francis of Assisi, Bernardino da Siena, and 
Giovanni da Capistrano in frescos and paintings in churches throughout the 
Abruzzo and Umbria.* 

The siructure of sociopolitical life in L'Aguila from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century assured the saint's cult a particular role that may explain 
how the pamphlet Cacchio published came to be written, L'Aguila was 
İvunded late, in 1254, probabiy by Conrad IV! successor to Frederick Il 
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Hohenstaufen, who was interested in bolstering the imperial hold on central 
Italy by establishing a stronghold to resist the rebellions of the powerful 
counts of Celano. Pope Alexander IV soon granted communal status to the 
town, and in 1257 transferred the episcopal seat from Forcone to L'Aguila. 
In 1259, Manfred, the illegitimate son of Frederick Il, destroyed the city; 
Charles 1, King of Sicily, authorized and encouraged its reconstruction, 
which perhaps explains the city's at least partial loyalty to the House of 
Anjou. The Abruzzo lay at the borders of the kingdom of Sicily, however, 
and this encouraged the city government (the Comune) and the barons ofthe 
surrounding territory to make a play for autonomy, after the assassination of 
Charles Ill of Durazzo, by supporting the second House of Anjou against the 
Naples-based Durazzos. At the end of the fifteenth century, L'Aguila backed 
Rene of Anjou against Alfonso of Aragon, and it fell to the lot of the pro- 
Angevin condottere, Jacopo Caldora. Later, in 1495, the city welcomed the 
French king, Charles VIlI, who was fighting the Aragonese. In 1527-8, the 
Comune of L'Aguila again supported the French against the emperor Charles 
V before it lost its autonomy. 

On closer examination, political attitudes were even more complex, since 
three groups were active in city life: the barons of the con/ado surrounding 
the city, the people, and the merchants and burghers who controlled the city 
government until the early sixteenth century. The Comune, which coined 
money from 1385 to 1556, was organized both topographically and 
corporatively, and it favoured the merchants, who traded in wool, skins, and 
saffron and looked towards Umbria and the north rather than towards 
Naples. The barons attempted to impose their power against both Naples 
and the Comune. The people, or rather the 'new men' like Lodovico (the 
name is noteworthy!) Franchi, the head of a powerful faction in the early 
sixteenth century, forged tactical alliances with one baron or another in an 
attempt to break the merchants' hold on the city government. 

Religious cults in the city must be seen with these politico-social 
oppositions in mind. We know from the statutes of the city, extant up to the 
Renaissance,” that the Comuwne placed strict regulations on devotional 
practices in the city and its wards. For example, a statute of 1371 stipulated 
that 'no inhabitant of L'Aguila may leave his ward to make his otfering during 
a feast day or an indulgence unless it is in groups of ten men or more, 
separated by spaces, exception made for the feast of the Annunciation of the 
Virgin." A 1315 statute lists the official feast days of the Comune for the first 
time: Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day, Pentecost, the Feast of the Virgin, 
the feast of the Eucharist (Corpus Christi), All Saints” Day, Passion Sunday, 
the feast of the Apostles, and the fcast days of saints Maximinus, George, 
Nicholas, Mary Magdalene, Michael Archangel, John the Baptist, Lawrence, 
Benedict, Peter the Confessor (Peter Celestine), Blaise, Agnes, and 
Catherine, plus the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. In 1357. the 
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Comune added the feasts of St Sebastian and the Visitation; in 1400, SS 
Leonard and Flavianus; in 1408, St Salvius; in 1423, St Claire, credited with a 
miraculous victory over the cwndoffrere, Braccio da Montone. In 1460, St 
Nicholas of Tolentino, recently canonized (1446), was added to the city's list. 
Nicholas's appearance should be understood in connection with Louis's 
absence: Nicholas of Tolentino, a contemporary of Louis of Anjou who died 
in 1305, was an AÂugustinian hermit born to a merchant family in the 
Marches near Ancona (a market for Aguilan products). He embodied the 
communal spirit far better than did the Angevin prince, Finally, in 1507, the 
city government added to its list St Roch, a saint whose popularity was on 
the rise throughout Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. 

Communal hagiography was thus limited to universal saints and to three 
local or regional saints. Sı Maximinus was a martyr from the times of the 
Roman persecultion, who played the common role of founder of local 
Christianity, S1 Peter the Confessor (Pope Celestine V) protected the city by 
he real presence of his body (a statute of 1434 speaks of him as 'our 
prolector and defender"). St Nicholas of Tolentino, a 'bourgeois” saint, 
epitomized the daily activity of the Aguilanians. The Comune resisted 
imposed cults such as that of Louis IX, which Ladislas attempted to found by 
an ordinance of 1407, and that of Bernardino, ordered, as we have seen, by 
Alfonso of Aragon. 

The barons of the cowfado, though, seem to have venerated Louis of 
Anjou. In 1393 Count Roger Il of Celano was buried, dressed in the 
Franciscan habit, in Castelvecchio Subeguo, near L'Aguila, in a church that 
contained two statues of Louis.*? Several members of the Camponeschi 
farıily, who dominated the region in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
were named Loyso, a dialect form of Lodovico close to the Venetian Aloyso 
or Alvise. As we have seen, this was the form of Louis used in our pamphlet, 
tıhough exactiy how it made its way from Venice to the Abruzzo is not clear. 
Their Angevin connections were important to the Camponeschis, however, 
as in 1460 one of the family proclamed Rene of Anjou King of Naples, 
unseemiİy as it was. 

We can imagine three groups, then, allied by their piety and their hostility 
to the Comune towards the end of the sixteenth century, when L'Aguila had 
lost its autonomy under Spanish rule. There were the Observant 
Franciscans, who benefited from the memory of Bernardino of Siena's 
popular and populist preaching; there were the people, or the 'new men", 
defeated in 1521-7; there were the nobles, who, closely hemmed in by the 
new Spanish administration, dreamed nostalgically of the Angevin era.“ 
This idevlogical convergence perhaps occurred within the mystical and 
evangelical current centring on Juan de Valdös in Naples towards the middle 
of the century. If this were the case it would explain Cacchio's difficulties 

ith the İnguisition in Naples and his relationship with Paolo Regio, bishop 
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and biographer of Jacopo delle Marche and Louis of Anjou. Furthermore, if 
we return to the Aguilanian authors that Cacchio published, we find the 
melancholy world of a provincial elite, half devout, half simply futile and 
defeated by history; ready to be taken in hand by the friars or the court. 

The first author published by Cacchio in L'Aguila in 1566 was Giovanni 
Cantelmo, the author of a pastoral comedy entitled 44 Psuche. The 
Cantelmos had originally come from Provence, where their family name was 
Gentiaume, and they had accompanied Charles | to the kingdom of Sicily. 
Their sovereign rewarded them with the title of counts of Popoli. The first 
Cantelmo, Jacgues, who died in 1288, was succeeded by Beranger, Seneschal 
of Provence, after whom came Restaino, the father-in-law of Bernard of Les 
Baux. As they became integrated into the society of the Abruzzo, they allied 
themselves and intermarried with the venerable family of the counts of 
Celano. Giovanni Cantelmo, our author, served the Aragonese regime as 
Captain General ofthe Abruzzo, but he inclined towards the pontifical party. 
A nephew by marriage of Paul IV, he married a Colonna, and in 1555 he 
commanded the pontifical army. He guarrelled with the pope and died in 
L'Aguila in 1560. La Psiche' is the only known work of this representative of 
what later would be the ultra-Catholic, “black” noble class in the kingdom of 
Naples. Another work published by Cacchio in 1580 recounting the city's 
struggle against the conde//ere, Braccio da Montone, gives a guite different 
impression of the nostalgia of these nobles. Written by a local scholar of the 
late fifteenth century in celebration of the Camponeschi family, it ends with 
a eulogy of Pietro Lalle Camponeschi, last of the counts of Montorio, who 
had married a countess of Popoli. On the religious side, in 1566 Cacchio 
published the works of St Bonaventure, the great Franciscan doctor, in the 
translation into Italian by Vincenzo Belprato, an author known for his 
sympathy with Juan de Valdes and his circle. In 1581, as we have seen, 
Cacchio published the diocesan decrees of the Franciscan bishop of 
L'Aguila. 

To situate the publication of the ora/ıvne in honour of St Louis of Anjou: it 
was part of the old traditionalist dream of the people and the nobility joining 
together, beyond municipal hagiography and outside the official Church, to 
celebrate a man who had been both prince and poor, bishop and Franciscan, 
in memory of the AÂngevin era and as an appeal for its return. The enigma 
remains, however: was Cacchio reflecting a general state of mind, or was he 
undertaking a specific commercial, religious, or civic operation? Perhaps we 
will never know, since the work was not followed by others known to us. lt 
seems probable, as we have seen, that the booklet was written outside 
ecclesiastical circles, That the attempt to promote the cult failed would thus 
indicate that a broad-based devotional culture could not exist outside of the 
clerical framework and the ecclesiastical sanctification of the book. When his 
atlempt to bend social and religious rules proved insuflicient, Cacehiv 
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abandoned L'Aguila and returned to Vico Eguense. Speaking to the people 
was not that easy a task, and in Christian circles the most effective way to 
reach them was not through nostalgia but through liturgy. 

Roman liturgy had literally swallowed up all memory of St Louis of Anjou 
at the end of the sixteenth century, unbeknownst to the writers of our 
pamphlet. Up to this point, the genealogy of the text itself has not been 
discussed since its hagiographic content is so meagre and vague that both 
identifying autonomous elements and comparing versions remain hazard- 
ous. We need to superimpose the living genealogy of the uses and cultic 
appropriations of this tract on the archaeoloyical model of a small erratic 
block, eroded but unigue, deposited in L'Aguila by the sociocultural current 


that brought it there. 


A Plural Bıographıy” 


The first biographical sketches of Louis of Anjou portray vividiy the internal 
tensions within both the Church and the Franciscan order as they 
emphasized or played down the voluntary poverty of the bishop of Toulouse, 
and hence Louis's participation in or distance from the Spiritual tradition. 
Hagiographic differences were soon neutralized, however, rendering the 
narrative sterile. The papal bull of Clement V, /nefa61/5 provwdentsa (1 August 
1307) proposed a Spiritual reading of the life of Louis, but six months later 
the procurators who drew up the fifty-five articles of the preliminary 
guestionnaire in the canonization proceedings followed the stereotyped 
model of the traditional saint's biography. The narrow precision of the 
guestionnaire definitively shaped later biographical tradition, which then no 
longer drew on any other source. The bull of canonization, Sw orens, 
promulgated by John XXII in 1317, made this standardization final.* 

The Spirituals did not give up writing their version of Louis's biography. A 
long life by an anonymous author, later and arbitrarily identified as a certain 
Johannes de Orta,“ was probabiy the work of a Spiritual close to the 
Angevin court written around 1320. İt was none the less cast in the rigid 
form imposed by the Curia. Johannes de Orta made use of the canonization 
procedures, and his biography is organized by listing the saint's virtues, 
following both the outline of the 1317 bull and the prestigious model of St 
Bonaventure's life of St Francis that had replaced the more chronologicaliy 
organized life by Thomas of Celano. The unigueness of Louis's life was 
dissipated in these rewritings. Johannes de Orta's lile was read, of course. 
There is a summary of it in Catalan written as early as 1320, and another life, 
a manuscript of which is in the Bibliothögue Nationale in Paris,” reiterates 
Louis's penchant for primitive Franciscanism. Still, when 1he Spirituals were 
condemned in 1323 in he bull Cum önler nonnullos, Johannes de Orta's life 
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was ranged among the polemical texts, and between 1319 and 1330 Paolino 
of Venice, Inguisitor, trusted advisor to John XXIl and a Conventual 
Franciscan, confirmed the sense of the bull S4/ or72ns. The institutionaliza- 
tion of the Observance and its attempt to include Louis among its own with- 
out presenting him as an extremist later eclipsed the Spiritualist versions of 
his life. 

It is noteworthy that nearly ali the breviaries that celebrate Louis, even in 
Observant circles, make use of the bull S07 or;27s, even though they do not 
copy it mechanically, dividing the text into lessons in guite different ways. 
Literal citation of a papal bull was rare but not unprecedented, and it usually 
did not preclude the elaboration of new liturgical and narrative versions. In 
this case, however, the bull remained in printed breviaries up to the early 
modern age. Moreover, editions of the Golden Leçend in both Latin and 
Italian added to Jacobus de Voragine's text a chapter on Louis that 
reproduced Sw/ orrens in its entirety.“* This was the probable source of our 
pamphlet. The twenty-two stanzas of the text follow the outline of the bull 
exactly; certain parallel expressions are derivative; no specific detail appears 
in the pontifical version alone. Only an insistance in the pamphlet on the 
theme of Louis following the way of Christ (suggestive of Franciscan origin) 
signals a vaguely Observant tendency. Cacchio's text could not have come 
from a breviary, however, for in this case the author would have reproduced 
the right prayer. Moreover, the existence of the Golden Legend among the 
incunabula of libraries in the Abruzzo is documented. By this paradoxical 
and circuitous route, the Curia diffused its orthodox text in a lay, 'popular' 
and contestatory version. The cult did not escape the hold of the Church. 

Another confirmation of the Church's hold and of the capital role of the 
Franciscans can be seen, changing epoch and place, by studying the many 
tracts devoted to St Reine of Alise throughout the seventeenth century, both 
in the B/b//o/högue bleue and elsewhere. In this second case study we will 
examine not a single object but a series of works. 


$& Rerne in Ahsse and Flavigny 


The Bibho'högue bieue ot Troyes, which has so often attracted the interest of 
historians in the last twenty years, presented a body ofliterature defined as 
'popular' or 'of popular destination", since the slim volumes grouped under 
that name, made cheaply using poor-guality paper, were for the most part 
sold in great numbers by pedlars. Religious literature accounted for much ot 
this output (approximately one-guarter of all titles), and a number of lives ot 
universal (more freguently, regional) saints were among them. Such books 
were most probabiy sold on feast days and at pilgrimage sites. 
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One of the pamphlets most often reprinted and rewritten recounts the life 
of Sı Reine of Alise (also spelled Regina). Alfred Morin's catalogue lists 
eleven different Troyes editions.59 Several other titles from Troyes in the 
Bibliothögue Nationale and the Mus€e des Arts et Traditions Populaires in 
Paris, along with other 'popular' or semi-popular works published in Paris, 
Dijon, and Autun, should be added to the list. 

A cursory reading of these pamphlets gives a disappointing impression of 
banality. Reine's biography was imitated from the life of a well-known 
universal saint, St Margaret. Reine, the daughter of a pagan lord, instructed 
in the Christian faith by her nurse, arouses the desires of the Roman prefect, 
Olibrius (the same name appears in the life of Margaret), who was smitten 
with love for her when he saw her guarding sheep. In the name of her faith, 
she refuses to marry him, proclaims herself a Christian, and undergoes 
martyrdom after miraculously surviving the cruellest conceivable tortures.i 
The site of her martyrdom, sanctified by a miraculous spring, became a 
pilgrimage site. What we see is the banal creation of a local cult based on a 
universal model that had withstood the test of time. The more interesting 
gueslion is for what reasons there was the intense cultic activity and the 
proliferation of texts indicated by the number and variety of surviving tracts. 

The little town of Alise-Sainte-Reine is located in the northern part of the 
modern departement of the Cöte-d'Or and it lies in the diocese of Autun. 
Geographically, then, it was within the zone of diffusion of the B:4/40/högue 
bieue, which corresponded, roughly speaking, to the dioceses of Troyes, 
Rheims, Langres, Besançon and Autun. Alise stands on a hill facing another 
hill on which the great Benedictine abbey of Flavigny was built in the early 
eighth century. The cult of Reine, saint and martyr, is attested as early as the 
sixth century by a martyrology and by mentions in the liturgical calendars of 
Usuard and Ado (ninth century). The Flavigny breviary includes Latin 
litanies of the ninth century. A church in Alise, perhaps with Reine as patron 
saint, Was first transformed into a monastery and then became a parish 
church. Benedictine tradition explains the foundation of this church in the 
fifth century by a miraculous revelation, celebrated on 13 July, of where the 
saint's relics lay. Still according to this tradition, Abbot Egilo of Flavigny had 
Reine's relics moved from Alise to Flavigny on 21 March (St Benedict's feast 
day) 864, an occasion on which, according to the Flavigny breviary, six 
miracles tovk place.? Up to thiş point, this historico-legendary schema is 
tasily comprehensible, as the Norman invasions indeed produced a 
movement for the withdrawal of ritual activities into monasteries. Further- 
more, from the ninth century on, the growth of the cult of relics and rivalry 
among monasteri€s and between monasteries and parishes provoked a 
İrantic search for proofs of sanctity that went as far as the holy thefts' /ur/a 
sacra), described by Patrick |. Geary.3 

We know nothing whatsoever of the fortunes of St Reine during the 
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Middle Ages, but it does not seem that any active pilgrimage developed. 
Reine's relics were placed in the rich collection of holy remains in the abbey 
in Flavigny, and Benedictine practice after the twelfth century dictated an 
extremely moderate and selective use of relics, exhibited only to important 
visitors. They functioned as parts of a treasury, not as means for edification 
or the propagation of the faith. The parish church of Alise, on the facing 
hillside, had given up Reine as patron saint and taken the title of St Löger, 
bishop of Autun. 

Still, he memory of Reine did not completely die out in Alise and seems 
even to have revived towards the end of the fifteenth century, a period of 
renewal of saints' cults.5* We have a record of this still modest resurgence in 
a conflict in the 1490 that pitted the parish priest of Alise, Michel Gueneau, 
against the cx of a neighbouring village, Julien Clerget, who claimed the 
right to set up an open-air altar near Reine's spring, at the site of her 
martyrdom outside the village. The bishop of Autun, Antoine de Châlon, 
ruled in favour of Julien Clerget and in 1498 gave him permission to build an 
autonomous chapel. The bishop acted on dual authority, both as bishop and 
as the local lord, since the territory of Alise was part of the mensal lands of 
the diocese of Autun. The account of this guarrel (by a Benedictine, Dom 
Viole, to whom we shall return) adds that the altar was in the diocesan 
vineyard, which indicates that the pilgrimage to Alise was little freguented. 
In igor the new bishop, Jean Rolin lll, modified the agreement and placed 
the chapel under the parish authority of the cure of Alise. 

The only traces remaining of the cult of St Reine in the sixteenth century 
are a stone statue in the church and a first hagiographic pamphlet, 
unfortunately not extant but mentioned in 1854 by Charles Nisard in his 
Histoire des İrvres populares ou de la hittörature de colportage. According to Nisard, 
'La Vie et lögende de madame sainfe Re:ne was printed by Jehan Lecog in Troyes 
without date (c 1510) in octavo gothic, in sixteen sheets, and reprinted by 
several other printers of the same city.“ It is reasonable to think that Julien 
Clerget's efforts launched both the pilgrimage and the publication of guides 
and souvenir texts. 

The veneration of St Reine reached its height in the seventeenth centurv. 
In ı5go the chapel had been enlarged. The pilgrimage prospered: in 1598, 
the öf of Auxois prohibited the sale of candles and medals in the chapel 
and ordered that the oflerings box be locked with a triple lock, the three 
keys to be kepi by the parish priest, himself, and the citizens of the town. His 
decision was overturned by the Parlement in 1600, after which the oflerings 
box was locked with two locks and the keys were held by the priest and the 
head vestryman. The chapel of St Reine was enlarged again in 1613. Troyes 
conünucd to furnish tracts to accompany this development, and Alfred 
Morin notes a He ef mariyre de madame sainte Reine that he dates 1606.“ The 
pamphlets were probabiy sold by pedlars in the nearby country areas, but 
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they were also available at the pilgrimage site. The bishop's vineyard must 
have been covered with shops, for in 1611 a court decree forbade the 
construction of shops less than fifteen feet from the chapel. This little trade 
prospered throughout the century, and in 1674, the Zai// of Touillon and 
Alise put out an ordinance against the public disturbances “which are made 
by various persons, women, girls or others, through the commerce that they 
carry on in the chapel of St Reine in the sale and distribution of candles and 
tapers.. and against those who work and sell (there), merchants, taverners, 
haberdashers, and bakers.7 The role of the haberdashers in the distributi 


of the Bıb/rothögue bleue volumes is well known. 


The Undertakıngs of Cure Cadrou: Holy Waters 
ani Hagropraphy 


Reine's glory, however, was to set more important interests simmering and 
to launch a veritable village and regional war that had a profound influence 
on the production of hagiographic tracts. The pilgrimage to the miraculous 
waters of Alise gained nearly pan-European status: one pilgrims' guide to 
Alise notes the access routes from Italy and Flanders, and in 1670 the bishop 
of Autun estimated that 70,000 pilgrims visited Alise each year. The holy 
waters were bottled and sold in Paris, and wagons making the trip to the 
capital and back every week carried 40,000 bottles a year. The Çueen, Anne 
of Austria, used the water, and Alise continued to profit from the partiy 
balne, partly devotional sojourns of illustrious visitors throughout the 
century. A hospital opened in 1661 that could serve 20,000 indigent or 
infirm pilgrims a year. 

Profits from the pilgrimage, both material and syınbolic, set off a violent 
rivalry after 1628, when Jean-Baptiste Cadiou, priest and doctor of theology, 
was named parish priest. An energetic man, he undertook the systematic 
exploitation of the site, delegating a vicar to the parish church and taking 
over the management of the chapel himself, with another vicar. He 
persuaded the bishop to grant him a monopoly of religious services at the 
chapel, he had baptismal fonts built, and he had a large basin for devotional 
ablutions dug downhill from the chapel. This remarkable man understood 
he importance of popular hagiographic publications, and around 1630 he 
wrote a pamphlet of which a somewhat later version (before 1638) remains 
(Troyes, chez Nicolas Oudot rüe Nostre Dame), the We de Sarncte Rerne, Avec 
lu Messe et Miracles nouvellemen! fa. We can postulate the existence of an 
carlier edition because the approval of the doctors of the Church, dated 6 
March 1630 and signed (an important detail, as we shall see) by the 
Dominicans of Autun, gives the title as La we de Sarnte Reine avec des admırables 
effets de /eau de sa fontaine. The permission of the bishop, Claude de Ragny (D* 
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verso of the extant copy) gives another title and cites a second pamphlet by 
Cadiou, discussed below. It says, We permit the printing, sale, and 
distribution of the Hiz /es Miracles, #Inştruction du Pölerin and the Canfigues 
Spirituels composez'd İa louange de Sie Rerne. 

This small volume (14.5 cm X 8 cm, 18 unpaginated sheets with 
signatures A to D) presents the usual characteristics of the books in the 
Bıbhothögue bilene in spite of its panoply of unctious and saccharine forewords 
and messages to the reader.“ In his dedication to the bishop of Autun, 
Claude de Ragny, Cadiou borrows the ecclesiastical rhetoric of the 
'unworthy author”, and in his foreword this energetic entrepreneur presents 
himself as in search of a subject. He wrote, he says, 


after surveying the subjects that might serve as a theme for more prolific pens and at 
the urging of my friends, whom | honestiy dared not refuse, and I would none the less 
not have given them this satisfaction were it not for the particular duty that | owe to 
this saint for (my) being, though unworthy, chaplain of the chapel in which she is 
vencrated and where so many miracles take place daily. 


Cadiou's foreword is interesting for its viewpoint on an earlier source judged 
to be 'popular', which could only be the Xe published in Troyes in 1606 
(perhaps as early as 1510). He says, 


Light was shed some time ago on the story of this life by some person who was 
mistaken in some points for not having researched it at its source and for having taken 
it from the talk of common folk, with whom the most certain truths change with the 
passing of time just as surely as waters lose their purity as they flow away from their 
place of origin. But this treatise, the errors of which the author has corrected, will 
suffice to deduce this life in all its original clarity and truth as drawn from the 
Venerable Bede, Usuard, Mombrizio and other authors. 


Nonetheless, the extreme meagreness of biographical data on Reine hardiy 
lent itself to radically divergent possibilities. Cadiou's version diflered most 
from previous tracts in its ample Church authentification. What the cure was 
attempting to do was to legitimate reappropriation of a lay narrative by 
borrowing its form. His own chief contribution was most probabiy his urgent 
encouragement of pilgrimages. Two 'devout prayers' in French that follow 
his narrative invited the faithful with paraliturgical formulas such as 'How 
great is my joy to have arrived in your holy Chapel.' The pilgrim's souvenir 
booklet also included the Latin text of the Mass of St Reine with the Gospel 
reading for the day (the only work in the corpus of materials on St Reine to 
do s0). The pamphlet ended with a calendar of feasts, which had a certain 
importance, as we shall see. The two main feasts of St Reine mentioned were 
7 September, the 'Vigil of the Nativity of Our Lady”, and the 'Revelation of 13 
July” The list continues: “The attendant feast days of St Reine are on the 
feasıs of the Annunciation of Our Lady, Pentecost, St Claude, St Reine, and 
Al Saints" Day.” About the same time (between 1630 and 1638, according to 
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the indication furnished by the publishing data), the cw? of Alise wrote Ler 
Cantigues piniuels. Nouvellemeni composez â la louange de Divu et de Madame Sie 
Reyne Hierge et Martyre, by J.B. Cadiou, Chaplain of the Chapel in which the 
saint is venerated', The imprint was given as 'A Troyes, chez Nicolas Oudot 
demeurant en la ru& Nostre Dame au Chappon d'or couronne©", By 1638, the 
year of Nicolas Oudot's death, there had already been several editions of 
Cadiou's text, as indicated by the mention, 'Revised, corrected and newly 
augmented from the previous printings”. Of the same format as the e (14.5 
cm X 8 cm), the Canfigues (12 unpaginated sheets, signatures A to B) 
vonlained seven hymns in French, indicating the melody by reference to 
secular songs, 'On the air of “Enfin celle gue j'aymois tant” ', 'of “Cessez, ces- 
sez vos pleurs” ', 'of “L&andre”', 'of “Capucin, rendre je me veux”, 'of “Du 
fond de” ", 'of “L&andre” ', 'of “Destin gui sâparez” ', and so forth. 

If we can trust the catalogues of the Bıb/o/högue bHeue, this was one of the 
first occurrences of a collection of hymns to be sung to secular âirs. İt is 
interesting that this popular touch came from a churchman, who had no 
compunctions about using an off-colour and anticlerical song ('Capucin, 
rendre je me veux”) for his hymns. This may be the first trace of the fight 
unto death (literally) that some years later was to pit father Cadiou against 
the Cordeliers of Alise, as we shall see. Popular culture, brought back under 
the control of the Church, had little autonomy in the B:8/h0/höyue bleue. We 
have paused over this pamphlet both because of the striking personality of 
Cadiou and because its text served as a model for all later B/8//0/högue bene 
editions, which merged the narration and the hymns, somewhat abridged 
and adapted, into one volume. 

The publication of pamphlets was an important issue in subseguent 
developmenis, and each camp added its nuances, more noticeable in the 
accompanying liturgical portions than in the narrative. It was as if rapidiy 
formed ecelesiastical struggles roiled and seethed underneath an immutable 
layer of closely related texts, unbeknownst to the simple worshipper who 
bought a pamphlet from a pedlar or at the haberdasher's shop in Alise, The 
people, dispossessed of their own forms of expression (the pamphlet, the 
song), unconsciously aroused the appetites of warring powers. 


The Badrer Family and the Cordehers 


The fight was becoming fierce. In 1631, the Mar&chale of Saint-Luc 
attempted to establish a true congregation at the chapel of St Reine, with 
İive canons and four chaplains. The project failed, but so did Cadiou's one- 
man campaign, which collapsed before the hostility of the inhabitants of 
Alise, who had watched profits from the pilgrimage elude ihem after Cadiou 
gained control of all the chapel revenues. Hcading the villagers was Philiberi 
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Badier, the innkeeper of 4 /&u de France in Alise. His resentment of Cadiou 
went back to 1628, when Cadiou had become parish priest, a position Badier 
had wanted for his son Jacgues. The Badier family offered a remarkable 
example of social promotion, certainly thanks to the temporal benefits of St 
Reine. The eldest of the sons, Thomas, became 44/// of Flavigny; Jacgues 
was a parish priest; Etienne was a monk (in Flavigny); Philibert the younger 
was the official procureur of Flavigny. This up-and-coming family sued 
Cadiou on the issue of his monopoly of the income from the chapel, arguing 
that the diocese owned the holy site. A decree of Parlement dated 26 
December 1635 ruled in favour of the inhabitants of Alise, stipulating that, in 
conformity with the earlier 1600 decree, the 4aöı/an5 of the village and the 
cure were to share the revenues egualiy. On 28 July 1640, however, the 
Parlement clarified its decision and charged the head vestryman, as 
representative of the community of the faithful, with accounting for all 
moneys received in this fashion between 1600 and 1628, at the time when 
Cadiou was appointed parish priest, which amounted to a considerable sum. 
Simultancously, Jacgues Badier attempted to attack the original source of 
the conflict, the joining of the chapel to the parish, by bringing suit before 
the pontifical courts and the Parlement, which rejected it on 22 March 1640. 

In 1640, the threat to examine the church's financial records added fear to 
jealousy. The Badiers and the other villagers did not feel they could take on 
the expenses of a trial; above all, they did not want to risk having to 
reimburse moneys that the village had received above and beyond the legal 
norms. They appealed to the Cordeliers, and succeeding developmenis 
proved the accuracy of La Fontaine's famous fable of the cat, the weasel and 
the little rabbit. The Badiers, who already had ties with the Cordeliers in 
Dijon and Autun in 1640, chose Philibert Badier the younger as temporal 
father' of their enterprise. 

As is known, the branch of the Franciscan order that had separated off 
from Conventual orthodöxy in the fourteenth century under the name of the 
Observance were commonly called Cordeliers. The Observant friars, whom 
we have already seen in the Abruzzo in the context of Cacchio's pamphlet, 
claimed to return to the spirit of St Francis, rejecting the institutional 
compromises of the Conventuals, a move that was repeated in the sixteenth 
century by a third branch of the Franciscans, the Capuchins, when they in 
turn split off from the Friars Minor of the Observance. The Cordeliers in 
Burgundy could assume the heavy financial risks involved in the Alise 
operation. Their economic power, founded on systematic collections of alms 
and appeals for beguests, gave them a solid financial base that was enhanced 
by the brothers" serupulous respect of the principle of personal poverty and 
by a rapid circulation of investments that, after the Middle Ages, made the 
order a syınbolic model of dynamic capitalism. Furthermore, in the 
seventeenih century the Cordeliers played a politico-religious role of capital 
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ımportance as confessors to the mighty (a function that they shared with 
Jesuits and with Capuchins such as the famous Father Joseph of Paris). The 
Cordeliers were firmly entrenched in Burgundy, the province of St 
Bonaventure, in Dijon and Autun in particular. 

Ifthe Cordeliers took charge of the chapel, it would enable the Badiers to 
get rid of Cadiou, to take on the risk of having to reimburse the offerings 
collected to assure their own political (and hence judiciary) power. The man 
vhosen to be guardian of the Cordeliers' monastery in Alise, François 
Marmesse, confessor to the duke of Longueville, had the ear of the prince of 
Conde (the governor of Burgundy), the duke of Enghien, and the prince of 
Conti, princes of the blood and close kin to the duke of Longueville. 
Through the prince of Conde and as allies of the Cordeliers, the Badier clan 
could hope for the juridical support of the Parlement of Dijon. Moreover, the 
aflection that the Çucen, Anne of Austria, bore the Cordeliers was well 
known, as was her personal devotion to St Reine. The Badiers hoped, then, 
hat even if the Cordeliers demanded the lion's share of the spoils Father 
Cadiou would be removed from the parish, leaving the post to Jacgues 
Badier. 

On 29 July 1644, then, a contract was drawn up between the Cordeliers 
and the citizens of Alise. The Franciscans were to have the right to establish 
a monastery with a donation of seven /osmaux ofland. They were to have all 
oflerings, in exchange for paying an annuity to the parish priest, for agreeing 
to provide aid and alms for poor pilgrims, and, above all, for promising to 
take care of any eventual reimbursements when the parish account books 
had been gone over. The bishop of Autun, Claude de la Magdeleine de 
Ragny, whose family had ties with the Retz and the Lesdiguiğres families, 
delayed giving his approval to a contract that diminished his episcopal and 
seigncurial rights and that installed the Cordeliers, close allies of the Conde 
elan. Anne of Ausıria wrote twice to the bishop, who was finaliy obliged to 
cede. On 24 August 1644, //res palentes (rom the King sealed the agreement. 
Although the bishop and the parish priest kept nominal direction of the 
pilgrimage, the Cordeliers" authority increased with each passing year and 
even cach passing month, İn October 1644 they obtained permission to use 
he chapel for their conventual oflices; later they obtained the right of 
palronage over the parish and of nomination of the parish priest. 

The parish priest, Cadiou, still had not been ousted, and for another 
twenty-six years he continued to resist with all his might. Brawls took place 
in the chapel in 1645. In 1646, Cadiou appealed the decisions of the 
Parlement of Dijon, which removed him from his cure. In 1647, the 
Parlement of Grenoble re-established him in all his rights. The suits contin- 
yed unül 1670, renewed each time the Cordeliers named a parish priest, In 
»pite of several decisions of the king's Council in favour of Cadiou, de- 
manding a stay to his expulsion, he was obliged to resign his charge (wice, in 
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1649 and in 1650, under direct pressure from Anne of Austria. Each time, 
Cadiou took up his judicial battle again, arguing that he had been subject to 
constraint when he resigned. He was defeated in the long run, and the 
Cordeliers ended up with total control of the pilgrimage. The Cordeliers and 
the Badiers, impatient with judicial delays, tried tougher tactics by charging 
Cadiou with 'spiritual incest" with a parishioner, Anne Trivelet, who later 
admitted that she had been paid to testify. On 6 August 1649, Cadiou was 
sentenced to be hanged and was indeed executed in effigy, which did not 
prevent him from becoming canon of Autun in 1651 or from continuing his 
vain judicial campaign. 


Cordehers versus Benedictines: The War of ihe Texts 


In the meantime, however, the Cordeliers had pursued their conguest of 
Alise on another front. It brought a new actor onto the scene, who was also 
destined to be crushed, but after a more egual fight. 

In 1648, François Marmesse, Cordelier and guardian of the Alise 
monastery, accompanied the duke of Longueville in his embassy to Münster 
for the signing of the peace of Westphalia. Marmesse took advantage of the 
opportunity to ask the bishop of Osnabrück in Saxony for relics of St Reine, 
who was venerated there because (according to a local legend that the 
Cordeliers soon propagated in Alise) Charlemagne had had the saint's body 
sent from Alise to Osnabrück when he conguered Saxony and converted the 
Saxons. Thanks to his powerful connections, Marmesse obtained a radius 
from the saint's forearm, which he took in triumph to Paris, then to Alise, 
taking the precaution of obtaining letters of authenticity and of approval 
from the duke of Longueville, the bishop and the cathedral chapter of 
Osnabrück, the bishop of Paris, and the bishop of Autun. 

Marmesse wasted no time - perhaps cleveriy, perhaps cynically - in 
having republished the life of Reine written by his arch enemy, Cadiou, 
adding a word on the miraculous novelty. The text, unfortunately lost, 
known only through Dom Viole, who says, 


The Reverend Father François (Marmesse) had it (news of the arrival of Reine's 
forcarm bone| preached publicly in Alise; (heJ obtained approvals from Our Lords the 
Arehbishops of Paris and Autun and had several little tracts written, in particular, 
several additions to the life of Sı Reine written by Jean-Baptiste Cadiou, parısh priest 
of Alise, and (had them) printed in the year 1648.” 


Marmesse's move constituted a real declaration of war with the nearby 
abbey of Flavigny, which elaimed to possess all of Reine's mortal remains. As 
we have seen, the monks of Flavigny had done little to promote the cult of'Si 
Reine, although Nisard aflirmed in 1854 (without oftlering any prvof vi 
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evidence) that mysteries centering on Reine were performed at the abbey. 
The best Dom Viole could say in defence of the abbey was that these relics 
were 'guite often shown to Pilgrims, according to the persons' merit". His 
reticence is worth noting: a Benedictine scholar as impassioned and as weli- 
prepared as Dom Viole would not'have passed up a chance to brandish 
proofs of the antiguity and importance of the pilgrimage to Flavigny. 

Until 1648, the abbey stayed out of the guarrels on the neighbouring 
hillside of Alise, and, like many Benedictine monasteries in the early modern 
era, it was undergoing a slow decline. In 1620, it was forced to sell the priory 
of Couches to the Society of Jesus, and in 1642 it had to cede its precious 
treasury of medieval manuscripts, again to the Jesuits. We can imagine that 
the Benedictines were not displeased as they watched the Badiers' first 
attacks on Father Cadiou, and we have already seen the Badier clan's many 
ies with Flavigny, which were reinforced when Badier, the weasel, was 
cheated of his prey by the Cordelier cat. The situation changed around 1640, 
however, when the Benedictine reform of Saint-Maur was imposed on the 
abbey in Flavigny. 

This revival enabled the abbey to react more forcefully to counter the 
Cordeliers” attacks, and Dom Georges Viole (1598-1669), a Benedictine 
scholar who came from a prominent family of Parisian magistrates, was 
deleyated to mount a counterattack. As was the rule with the Benedictines, 
the attack took a learned (or semi-learned) form in the publication of a slim 
volume (18 cm X ız em; 85 pages) published in Paris in 1649 by Claude 
Huot, La Hede Sarnte Rene, vwerge ef martyre, avec une apologre pour prouver gue 
/.4bbaye de Favıgny, ordre de Samnı-Benoit au Diocöse SAutun, est en possesston du 
sacre vurps de vetfe sainte. This narrative, neatly broken up into chapters, differs 
little from the canonic version of Reine's life, which was beginning to be 
distributed and known even outside the region of Alise. This broader 
distribution was aided by the publication of the adaptation in French of the 
Flos sanctorum, the Fleurs des wes des saints et (fes de toute fannee, written at the 
end of the sixteenth century by the Spanish Jesuit, Pedro de Ribadeneyra. 
This was the most widely distributed work of the sort in France in the 
seventeenth century: Orgon, in Moliere's Le Tur/ufe, had a copy of it in his 
house. The 1646 edition of the French adaptation of the work contained a 
chapter on St Reine. Dom Viole brought to the argument an extremely 
detailed refutation of the Germanic and Cordelier legend of the translation 
of Rcine's relics to Osnabrück. We need to summarize the various stages 
vl the polemic briefly before returning to some of the arguments contained 
in it, 

The Cordeliers responded with ardour and on two fronts. First, they 
respected the polemical and scholarly mode by publishing (Paris, 161, 
printed by Edme Martin) an He/aircissement sur la verilable religue de Ste Reine 
dAlyse donnee â Monseğmeur de | ongueville par ? Evesgue et Chapitre d Osnabrück. 
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Pour servir de Reponse â une hibelle intitulE Apologre pour /es veritables relhigues de 
Flavigny. by “les religieux de saincte Reyne d'Alyse". Second, in the same 
year of 1651 and fully aware of the importance of the popular pamphlet, 
they abandoned Cadiou's narrative and wrote their own pamphlet, 
published by the sane printer and in the same format (13.5 cm X 8 cm; 52 
pages), Hisfoire de Sie Reyne verge el martyre comprenani sa naıssance, sa vie el 5d 
mort (dlövatıon et iranslalıon de ses sarntes religues; une authentigue approdatıon de 
celle gul est de prösent en sa Chapelle â Alyse ensuitte un pet? Office et des /itanes; le 
l(oul consacre â sa glorre, 'by an Observant religious of the province of St 
Bonaventure'. The Cordeliers abandoned their Trojan - or Troyesian - 
horse (Cadiou's L// published first by the bookseller-printer Oudot and 
then by his widow) and doubtless took over the distribution of their 
pamphlet themselves. 

The Franciscans returned to the time-honoured tradition of the pamphlet 
on a saint's life and miracles and adapted it to the new forms of private 
devotion and pilgrimage. They substituted the 'minor office' in Latin for the 
text of the Mass. This office was modelled on conventual hours and it 
included salutation, invocation, hymn, psalm, antiphon, versicle, response, 
and prayer, followed by a prayer in French. lt was aimed at individual 
devotions as well as parish and public celebrations on 7 September, the 
principal feast day of St Reine. Pilgrimages must have taken place at other 
times as well, to judge by the list of days when a visit to St Reine brought an 
indulgence (published at the end of the volume): 'Plenary indulgence 
conceded by our holy Father Pope Paul V exclusively for the brothers of St 
Reine 7 September, All Saints” Day, 25 March, the three days of 
Pentecost, 6 June” lImmediately following the narrative (pp. 1-22) came 
words of praise for the water of St Reine (mentioned very discreetly in the 
earlier texts). The virtues of the wâaters were described, along with “its 
antipathy towards all illnesses, towards fever, kidney stones, gout, paralysis, 
scabies, dropsy (and) the deadiy and shameful illnesses caused by 
impurity' The Cordeliers, who exploited the holy waters, were guick to 
praise their efficacy in curing venereal diseases, a virtue that assured a good 
part of their celebrity in the seventeenth century, as we can see in a 
malicious anecdote of Tallemanı des Reaux. “The archbishop of Paris”, he 
writes (Cardinal Henri de Retz, the famous author's uncle and a man known 
for the freedom of his mores), 'had had a chapel built which he had 
dedicated to 1 know not what saint. “1 cannot think”, Bautru said, “that it 
could be dedicated to any but St Reine” *! 

After praising the waters of Alise, the Cordelier author went on to 
establish the legitimacy of the new relic by recounting briefly the translation 
of the saint's remains in the ninth century and the return of the sacred bone 
to Alyze, ötherwise called Saincte Reine, into the hands of the Fathers ot the 
Observance of St Francis established by their Majesties A miracle attested 
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to the reality of the returned relic: one Catherine Le Blanc from Beaune had 
been cured, as proved by a court report, which, 


signed by two royal notaries, by several doctors and by many irreprochable persons, 
approved by Mer the diocesan Bishop of Autun and printed in Paris, will be able to 
satisfy in full measure the curiosity of those who believe only great things and who 
only accept the truth when they are ampiy instructed in all the circumstances. (p. 27) 


We should note in passing the Franciscans' tendency to print everything - 
apology, pamphlet, court proceedings. The truth got printed. 


The Samiwih Three Kadı 


Dom Viole did not give up. He attacked on the same two fronts, although 
with a strong preference for the learned and polemical. He brought in 
experts (in 1649, 1651, and 1659) to testify that both of Reine's radii were 
indeed in Flavigny, and that the Alise radius, which was bigger, was out of 
proportion to the small! stature of the young martyr. The learned 
Benedictine gives the impression, however, of distaste at having to stoop to 
the spectacular and somewhat vulgar methods of the Cordeliers, whom he 
calls 'petty merchants who traffic in everything”. Later, and with misgivings, 
he resolved to exhibit the true radii: 


In the year 1655, on the occasion of a certain arm supposediy of St Reine that the 
Reverend Father François Marmesse, Cordelier, brought from Germany and exposed 
publicly in Alize as the arm of St Reine, we were obliged to draw from their ancient 


religuary the two arms of our saint.*? 


The battle continued, for the Cordeliers intended to oust the Benedictines 
completely. İn 1671, the procession from Flavigny to Alise, an ancient and 
discrete tradition among the monks of Flavigny, was confined to the abbey, 
and in the following year, 1672, the Franciscans created their own 
procession on the same days (7 September and Trinity Sunday). Father 
Bazin, the new guardian of the Cordeliers, went so far as to demand the 
translation of all of Reine's reliçs from Flavigny to Alise, but thanks to the 
arbitration of the bishop of Autun in 1693, the rival orders were permitted to 
exhibit their relics concurrently, and Reine oflicially had three forearms. 

Earlier, Dom Viole had responded swiftly to the Franciscans' allegations 
by reprinting his 1649 4po/oyie (Paris, 1653, printed by Jean Piot), adding to 
he title, “Second edition augmented with several specific reflections as a 
Response t0 a booklet entitled Ese/amassemen! sur la veriabie religue de satncte 
Keme d.Alze. With proofs taken from the foundation and other charters and 
ancient manuseripts of Flavigny' The strictiy historical argument concern- 
ing the ninth-century translation of the relics interests us less here than 
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noting the difference in attitude toward printed matter between the Bene- 
dictines and the Franciscans. Dom Viole places his trust uniguely in ancient 
texts and manuscripts, whereas the Franciscans give.up historical argu- 
ments, always a possibility in an age so rich in charters and contradictory 
chronicles, and surround themselves with contemporary proofs and acts of 
authentication, no sooner in hand than printed. Typography worked won- 
ders for veracity. 

Marmesse brought back from Saxony a printed calendar that proved that 
Reine was venerated in Osnabrück, and in 1651 the Cordeliers complained 
of Dom Viole's scorn of this handsome object: 


You say that the Reverend Father François thought to have found the truth of his 
relic by showing small yellow images in which the image of St Reine can be seen. 
What you call yellow images are none other than an extremely handsome calendar 
that he brought back from Osnabrück on which the image of St Reyne is engraved 
and her fcast marked as for a Patron (saint) of that country.* 


Dom Viole was untouched by the offended sighs of the Cordeliers and with a 
sardonic smile he went on to sharper mockery in 1653: 


As for the little images, I confess in truth that | thought that he (Marmesse) had 
brought them back for no other purpose than to serve as prizes at the Catechism of 
the small children of Alize; and since good housekeepers find a use for everything, | 
am grateful to him for proving in images a translation that by this means he will 
render doubly imaginary. If it were true that a saint is everywhere that his image is 
distributed, the Reverend Father would soon have the price of his, since he would 
have not only the arm but the entire body of St Reine."* 


The episode clearly shows the Franciscans' attitudes towards the written 
and the printed word. İn the tradition of Francis, Thomas of Celano, John de 
la Rochelle, and Brother Lucas, they learned how to use technigues made 
available by print to surround the faithful with sacred or magical writings — 
pamphlets, talismanic formulas, images — that functioned as variants on 
representations, relics, or the Eucharist. Whether paper was swallowed, 
chewed, or ruminated upon, the written word went to nourish the pious. 
Dom Viole also continued to give battle on the front of popular literature 
by giving a more 'popular' cast to his 1649 life of St Reine, which went 
through a large number of printings in the provinces (fifteen at least before 
the eighteenth century). Many of these editions are lost to us, but we do 
have a seventh edition printed in Autun in 1669 by Blaise Simonnot, "Printer 
of Mgr the Most Illustrious and Reverend Bishop” Small in format (15 em X 
10 cm), it Was more roughliy produced than the first edition, and the earlier 
İrontispiece is presented as a woodcut rather than a copperplate engraving;. 
Dom Viole swept aside his original argument to present the work as an 
official guide to worship: Lu He de Sainte Reyne, venge el martyre ver von Petü 
offtce, et un catalapue des princıpalles relhigues de / Abbaye de Samni- Berre de Frey 
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A new chapter division shows an attempt to cater to a humbler public, but it 
is even more evident in the translation of the oflice into French. The 
polemical thrust of the pamphlet is reduced to a few rapid notes at the end 
of the narrative, a complete list of the relics held in Flavigny and a calendar 
ol the pilgrimage days in which Viole plays down the feast of 13 July (the 
elevation of the relics 'celebrated with particular ceremonies in Alize") in 
favour of the Benedictine feast of the procession from Flavigny to Alize on 
Trinity Sunday, called “one of the most beautiful ceremonies to be seen” 
Dom Viole stresses the legitimacy of the Benedictines' claims more visibiy 
elsewhere. The arms of the bishop of Autun adorn the cover papers (of 
mediocre guality), and the pamphlet is well supplied with ecclesiastical 
authentications: a letter to Mgr Gabriel de la Roguette (pp. 3-10), an 
approval of the doctors of the Church dated 1649, and a permission from the 
bishop. A foreword written by the Bishop of Autun for the fifth edition of 
1659 (p. 68) limited the scope of the feast day, which had become 
överexlended: 
But because the too great multitude of feasts that have been introduced gradually and 
with some sort of abuse in several places has obliged several of our predecessors and 
vurselves as well to cut back a portion of them for very good reasons, we have limited 
the command to abstain from work on this day to the district of Alise and the district 
of Auxois alone, and to all the archpriestiy territories of Toüillon and Duesme. 


This ordinance is difficult to interpret. It might reflect attempts to establish 
new working hours to correct medieval practice: at the end of the Middle 
Ages pignha (laziness) took the place of aceda-/r5hfu (depressive 
melancholy) as one of the seven capital sins. Or it might mean that the 
bishop was attempting to control the flood of worshippers, increased 
through the efforts of the Cordeliers, who by now were solidiy entrenched in 
Alise. 

The attitude of the various bishops of Autun would seem to confirm the 
latter hypothesis. In 1652, Mgr d'Attichy succeeded Claude de Ragny and 
atlempted to oppose the inroads of the Cordeliers with greater yigour than 
his predecessor. His successor after 1667, Mgr de La Roguette, returned the 
parish of Alise to the secular priesthood in 1669, the year of the seventh 
edition of the We de Same Reyne discussed above. This decision was 
overturned by the Parlement of Dijon, as always loyal to the Franciscans, but 
was upheld in 1673 by the King's Council, and for several years the 
Cordeliers lost control over the saint's spring, only to be recalled by the 
bishop, who soon repented and missed their talents as managers and 
propagandists. The second installation of the Franciscans was to last until 
ihe Revolution. The Cordeliers even obtained the right to join their own 
chapel t6 the chapel of St Reine, with its immersion pool, by roofing over the 
street between the wo. The bishop's decision to authorize the dual 
exhibition of relics sealed the definitive victory of the Franciscans, 
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Our 1669 pamphlet gives evidence of the bitterness of the battles: Mgr de 
La Roguette's permission to print attempts to impose a monopoly for Dom 
Viole's pamphlet that is certainly aimed at the Cordeliers' tract: 


We permit Blaise Simonnot, our printer, to print, sell and distribute the Life of St 
Reine Virgin and Martyr composed by Dom Georges Viole, Benedictine religious of 
the congregation of Saint-Maur, with prohibition to all Haberdashers, Pedlars and 
others on selling other (such lives) in our diocese, and in particular in the territory of 
our Seignevrie of Alise, on pain of confiscation of the said copies and of all expenses, 
damages and interests, enjoining furthermore our Officers to enforce this. 


Dual episcopal and seigneurial power gave Mgr de La Rogette powers to 
execute his decree, and, in point of fact, we can find no trace of the rival 
pamphlet up to the Troyes editions of the 1680s, whereas Dom Viole's book 
circulated widely. There was a ninth edition in Châtillon, printed by Claude 
Bourut in 1684, and unnumbered editions in Semur, printed by Michard in 
1715, and in Dijon, printed by Joseph Sirot in 1724. 


The Troyan Horse 


The Cordeliers' silence did not signify total success for Dom Viole's literary 
eftorts. When they found it difficult to distribute their own pamphlet because 
of the 1669 ordinance, they seem to have passed Reine's torch to the 
publishers in Troyes, whose books could be sold in the neighbouring 
dioceses of Langres and Dijon (a diocese created in 1731), and even in 
Champagne in the dioceses of Troyes and Rheims, cities from which the 
pilgrimage started. The first anonymous pamphlet printed in Troyes by 
Pierre Garnier carried an approval by 'Bernard Gonthier, priest, doctor of 
theology, episcopal curate of Langres', dated 1678. İts title is a close 
imitation of Dom Viole's: La He de Ste Reine, werpe-martıre. Avec son petit Office 
en Françoss, ses Litanses, Cantıgues et Orasons. En faveur des dövob Pölerins gul 
visilent son sanctuaıre. The volume (duodecimo, 24 unnumbered sheets, 14 cm 
X 7.5 cm) fitted perfectiy into the tradition of the Troyes B://0/högue b/eue, 
and it contained nine woodcuts, each printed on a left-hand page facing a 
right-hand page of narration. The text was a simplification of the Cadiou- 
Cordelier version, and the six hymns given were Cadiou's melodies and 
words with only slight abbreviations and some modernization in language. 
The work contains no polemics to show its rivalry with the Cordeliers' 
text, since that would have made it inaccessible to the people. Rather it 
âccentüates the sacredness of Alise, the 'sanctuary” designated in its title, 
The narrative prologue opens with a celebration of the holy waters; prayers 
in French follow the stages of the pilgrimage to Alise as the Cordeliers had 
planned it: 'Prayer to be recited in the chapel of St Reine of Alise —— Prayer 
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before the Crucifix Oo Prayer going to the spring... Prayer entering into the 
bath Prayer at the three crosses', The only text in Latin, that of the 
Litanies, refers to Franciscan mediation: 


They fthe litanies) are sung every evening in four parts by the Religious of the 
Convent in the Chapel of Alise, before the altar on which there is the miraculous 
image of this Saint, to satisfy the devotions of the Pilgrims and the poor sick people 
and the persons of piety who are in attendance from ali places. (o This Antiphon is 
then sung to the honour of the good Saint to satisfy the Novenas of Prayer that the 


Pilgrims ask the religious to undertake. 


Finally, the liturgical calendar registered the Cordeliers' take-over of the 
procession of Trinity Sunday in 1673: “Trinity Sunday: On this day the 
Procession to Flavigny is made, where relics are carried.' 

The tactical flexibility of the Cordeliers was an updating of the Trojan (or 
Troyesan) horse. Although the printers of Troyes were by no means 
autonomous or out of the range of Church guarrels, a growing number of 
such pamphlets was put out in the eighteenth century by Pierre Garnier, by 
his widow, by Jean-Antoine Garnier, and by A. P. F. Andre. Parallelling the 
great batile taking place at Alise, another work was published, firşt by those 
same printers (a dozen editions from the end of the seventeenth century to 
the end of the eighteenth), and then in Châtillon and Paris. It was Le Martyre 
de la gloreuse Sainte Reie dAhze, a tragedy in five acts by Claude Ternet, 
'professor of mathematics and surveyor of the King in the Châlonnais" 
dedicated to the bishop and first published in Autun in 1682. This half-devo- 
tonal, half-burlesgue play follows in the tradition of a series of semi-scho- 
larly provincial works such as Le Charrof de iriomphe tire par deux aigles de /a 
gloreuse, noble et illustre bergöre, sarnte Rene G.Alise, verge ef martyre by Hugues 
Millotet, a tragedy in five acts (Autun, 1664); Le Tromphe de lamour drvin de 
Sante Rene, vierge el martfyre, a tragöde en machines in five acts dedicated to 
the gueen by Alexandre Le Grand, sieur d'Argicour (Paris, 1671); and La Yic- 
are gpintuelle de İa glorreuse sarncte Reyne, remportee sur fe tıran Olibre, a tragedy 
in five acts 'newly composed' by Pierre-Corneille Blessebois (Autun, 1686). 

The battle thus ended in songs and theatricals. The decline in the 
production of hagiographic works, which lacked invention after Pierre 
Garnier's pamphlet (1680?), corresponded to the Cordeliers" total domina- 
üor of Alise and to the related decline of the pilgrimage, which turned secu- 
lar during the eighteenth century. The waters of St Reine joined in the 
nasceni Vogue for water therapy, and although the Cordeliers refused in 
1713 to have the waters of Reine's spring analysed by medical experts, they 
specialized increasingiy in bottling the water. 

The 'popular' pamphlets on Reine had totally escaped the people, 
however that entity is defined. From Julien Clerget at the end of the 
hifteenth century to Fathers Marmesse and Bazin at the end of the 
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seventeenth, both cult and propaganda proceeded from the Church and 
from its rival agents (the secular clergy, the Cordeliers and the Benedic- 
tines). Apparentiy popular forms - the use of the French language, of 
popular melodies, of woodcuts; distribution by pedlars, etc. - all derived 
from precise tactics that were directed not so much towards a particular 
public as against ecclesiastical rivals. This does not exclude (indeed, it 
implies) a cultural, commemorative, and almost magical use of the 
pamphlet, which the Franciscans fitted into their more general campaign of 
bombarding the faithful with works to touch the imagination, a popular 
counterpart of the great Jesuit enterprise of seduction by the image and by 
drama that grew out of their schools in the seventeenth century. This is the 
way religion was peddled. 

The Franciscans assured a mediation of capital importance between the 
mute adoration of sacred books and the rival orders' long-winded devotions. 
They nonetheless ended up where they had started, with an unegual division 
of knowledge and beliefs. The history of our hagiographic pamphlets super- 
imposes three overlapping but autonomous uses: 


the popular consumption of a printed object, sold on the saint's feast day 
and carefully preserved as a small monument to a bookish worship that was 
both magical and Christian; 

the manipulation of memory according to the circumstances in opposing 
and unstable configurations of social and religious references; 

an absolute domination of the texts and of worship by the Church. 


Flow between these uses seems to have been assured here by the Franciscan 
order. Their role in the diffusion of a Christianity that remained strictiy 
Catholic and Roman but that welcomed popular practices still awaits full 
evaluation. The Franciscans, with their admirably ramified yet centralized 
structure, acted as coherent agents for Christian acculturation and for the 
alienation of devotional practices from the people. The hagiographic 
pamphlet, even when it was conceived as an instrument for reappropriation, 
in reality led to the Romanization of Christian Europe, in Combronde as in 
L'Aguila and in Alise. It assured a new and strong intimacy with the world of 
writing, and it contributed to the foundation of one of the original 
characteristics of European popular culture, its affinity with print. 
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The Hanged Woman 
Miraculously Saved: 
An occasıonnel 


ROGER CHARTIER 


The page is headed by along title in the style of the age: Discours mıraculeux et 
verilable advenu nouvellemeni, en la personne dune fille nommee Anne Belihumer, 
servante en / Hostellerie du Pot GEstam, en la ille de Mont-fort enire Nantes e! 
Rennes en Bretaigne, laguelle a estö pendue İll yours G3. nuits sans mourir. Âvec 
Confessron de plusicurs dudit Mont-fori comme fon pourra vor par ce present 
dıscours. At the foot of the page there is an imprint and a date: 'A Douay, 
Chez la Vefve Boscart, selon la copie imprimte â Paris M.D.LXXXIX. Avec 
permission.' 

Between the title and the imprint, a woodcut shows a hanged woman and 
a group of men gathered near the gallows who are pointing at her. Their 
gestures explain the miracle - the hanged woman is still alive. On the verso 
of the title page another woodcut shows the crucifixion. lt is followed by 
the promised account, which closes at the fifteenth page with a picture of 
the Virgin and Child. The one known extant copy of this tract printed by the 
Widow Boscard of Douai is now in the municipal library of that city.' 

The slim volume belongs to a clearly defined print genre, the owuasıonne/ or 
canard. Similar tracts, produced in large guantities in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, told of natural calamities (floods, earıhguakes, 
storms, lightning strikes), of abominable crimes and the capital punishmenı 
that usually ensued, and of extraordinary phenomena that transgressed the 
laws of nature. Among the latter, along with ghostly apparitions and 
enchantments, were miracles, There is nothing odd, then, about the account 
published in Douai. A modest and inexpensive chapbook, it was directed, 
like dozens of others, at the most 'popular' readers - which does not mean, 
however, that its buyers were all artisans or merchants.? 

Labelling a text or elassifying it as belonging in a certain category ot 
printed matter tells us nothing about the author's or the publisher's 
intentions, however, nor about how its various sorts of readers may have 
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interpreted it. Still, if we are to understand the function of the occasıonnek, 
the reason for their publication, or the various uses to which they were put, 
this is precisely what is essential. With the almanacs, ocasonneb were 
doubtless the most widely distributed non-religious books and the first 
works of 'popular” print literature. The present case study attempts to 
analyse a common object and an unusual tale, to link the particularity of a 
story and the banality of a form, and to focus on the guestion of the effects, 
desired or actual, produced by the printing of a tale such as this. Hence | 
shall attempt, on the only scale on which this is truly possible, to analyse a 
text and its editions, and to reconstruct the various meanings irherent in the 
narrational and typographical mechanisms of wide-scale publishing. 


One Text Tevo Publishers 


The last statement needs explanation if it is to be applied to the occassonnek. 
The press run of each of their editions is impossible to ascertain exactly, but 
ii was perhaps on the order of 2,000 or 2,500 copies, a figure often 
encountered for other printed works of widespread use such as breviaries.” 
This figure should be at least doubled for the Discours mıraculeux et verilable 
that occupies us here, since Jacgues Boscard's widow in Douai, publishing 'A 
Ecu de Bourgogne', was not the work's only publisher. Another edition, 
with the same title (a few typographical variants apart) and the same 
woodcut, came from the printshop of Jean Bogarı, 'A la Bible d'Or, in the 
same year, 1589. The imprint reads, 'A Douay, chez Jean Bogart, selon la 
copie imprimece â Paris par Geoffroy du Pont M. D. LXXXIX. Avec 
permission."” This supposes the existence of a previous edition of the same 
text in Parıs attributed to a certain Geoffroy du Pont. 

İt was common usage in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for 
publishers in the provinces to take over titles that had already been 
published by Parisians. This was the case in 1594, for example, when the 
same Jacgues Bogart printed in Douai a Sermon de la sımulee conversion et nullıtö 
de du pretendue übsolutton de Henry de Bourbon, a pro-League piece published 
towards the end of the preceding year for the Paris booksellers Guillaume 
Chaudicre, Robert Nivelle, and Rolin Thierry. Bogart could thus have done 
the same thing five years earlier with the account of 1he miraculous hanging. 
Ihe absence of any trace of the supposed Geoffroy du Pont in notarial 
archives or the records of the Paris printers' guild raises a doubt, however.? 
Was this a false name, masking the name of the real publisher of the book, 
pirated by Bogarı? Or did the first edition never exist, mention ofit being put 
into the Douai edition 16 make the miraculous event more credible by 
sceming to repeat another telling taken as true? Either is possible. In any 
event, with two and perhaps three editions, the Döevurs miraculeux el vöritable 
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of Anne Belthumicr's adventure had a distribution of at least 4,000-5,000 
copies and perhaps more. 

The two editions that are known, in both cases thanks to one surviving 
copy (but only one; which makes one think that other editions may have 
disappeared with no trace), were printed in Douai. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, the city was part of the Spanish Netherlands. It had a uni- 
versity, founded in 1562, and was known as a bastion of the Catholic Church, 
the Society of Jesus, and pro-Spanish sentiment. The presses of Bogart and 
the Boscards - Jacgues, who died in 1580, and his widow, who took up the 
business after 1585 - turned out religious books (treatises on theology, devo- 
tional works, books of spirituality) and works in support of Spain and the 
League that on occasion were reprinted in Paris after the Douai texts. 

In 1589 neither Jean Bogart nor the widow Boscard appear as regular 
publishers of occassonneb. Furthermore, the difference between the two 
firms was great. Jean Bogart had been in business since 1574 and had put out 
196 works in fifteen years, for the most part thick volumes on religious 
subjects or classics (in particular, Aristotle and Luis of Grenada), nearly half 
of which were in Latin. In 1589, besides the Döscours mıraculeux, he published 
seven books, four in Latin (including Aristotle, De morıbus ad Nıcomachum, 
one comeoda sacra, and a history of Belgium from the death of Charles V to 
the arrival of the Duke of Alba dedicated to Alessandro Farnese), and three 
in French (a new translation of the /mizafon of Chrwt, the Expositimn sur la 
reigle de Monsıcur $. Augustın by Hugh of Saint Victor, a text written in the 
twelfth century, and a volume of Jesuit accounts of China and Japan). 

At that same period, the widow Boscard's catalogue was still slim, 
showing only three titles published in 1585 and 1586: a Latin poem 
celebrating the taking of Antwerp by Alessandro Farnese, a royal ordinance 
concerning prices and wages, and a political piece. In 1589 the Döxwours 
mıraculeux was accompanied by eight other titles. Six were /be//es 
(lampoons) of from eight to ten pages on the assassination of the Guises in 
Blois the preceding year, and one made use of a standard topic for 
occasıonneğ, celestial phenomena, to kindle support for the League: Syn 
merveilleux apparus sur la ville et chasteau de Blow en Ja prösence du Roy 3 
fassıstance du peuple Ensamble /es sipnes et commette apparuz prös Pari le douziesme 
de yanvrer, 1589 comme vuyez par ve prösent portratt. 

The publication of the tale of the miraculous escape from hanging 
supposes collaboration and agreement between its two Douai publishers 
(since they used the same woodcut), but it fitted into totally different 
sehemes of publishing activity. On the one side, we see the flourishing trade 
of the biggest publisher in the city, who printed political broadsheets in 
Femish as well as texis for the University colleges and major works of the 
new Spirituality. Ön the other, we see the start in business of a master 
printer's widow who specialized in pro-League pieces of topical interest. The 
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printing of onaasronned was thus not a specialized activity or the province of 
only some publishers (as the publishing of the Bıb/h0/högue bleue works may 
have been when that publishing formula began in Troyes). It fitted in with 
guite different business formulas. Still, that an owasr0onne/ on a miracle was 
put out by two publishers whose presses worked for Spain, the League, and 
the Church raises a guestion: was there a connection between the 
publication of this text, which belongşs, in the last analysis, to a genre seldom 
represented in the Douai catalogues,? and the usual orientation of the works 
published in that city — Jesuit, pro-Guise, and Tridentine, like the city itself?” 
I shall return to the guestion. 

An orcasıonne/ was first a title made to be cried through the streets by 
vendors (the porfe-Banıers or confre-porteux spoken of by Pierre de L'Estoile), 
but also made to catch the eye, to be seen and read when displayed at the 
bookseller's shop. The Douai Dıscours makes use of the usual strategies of 
the genre. It piles up concrete details about the heroine (designated by her 
full name), about places (Montfort, situated geographically, the inn, 
identified by its sign) and about elapsed time (the three days and three 
nights for the hanging). Set in a real place, made concrete by details that 
seem true because they could be verified (such as the existence of the 'Pot 
d'Etain' or a person named Anne Belthumier), the story seems authentic and 
appears to be a true story. The direct citation of eyewitnesses lends an 
incontestable guarantee to the truth of the tale. The 'confession of several of 
the said Montfort' enables the discourse to pose as wrfab/e - that is, asa 
report of what actualiy took place, and took place zozve//emen! (recentiy). 

As is usually the case with the orcassonnek, which played on the supposed 
reality of the event to proclajm the 'novelty' of their story, the Douai Dicours 
claims to relate a very recent event and give fresh information on it, İn this 
case, however, the novelty and the truth are of the special order of the 
miracle. The typographical layout indicates as much. The key word in the 
türle, sıraculeux, appears in Jean Bogart's version in large, thick capital letters 
carefully detached from the rest of the title; in that of the widow Boscard it is 
presented more awkwardiy, since the word is cut in two, perhaps by an 
inexperienced compositor more familiar with political lampoons and 
ephemeral pieces. Dörours mıraculeux et veritable - the adjective modifies not 
the past event but the report of'it that the reader holds in his or her hands, as 
if the text itself had something of the miraculous about it and were imbued 
with the sacred character of the event it relates. The title of the pamphlets 
thus make use of several technigues to capture the attention of the readers, 
announcing the novelty of a history never before read, the assured 
authenticity of an event out of the ordinary, and the Christian thrust of a 
story that declared the power of God. Each reader could find a good reason 
(or several) to buy the pamphlet. And to read it. It runs thus: 
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Miraculous and true discourse (that) happened 
in the person of a young woman named 
Anne Belthumter, servant in the inn 
of the Pewter Pot, in Montfort, between Nantes 
and Rennes in Brittany 


There is no rcasonable crcature in Christendom who does not know or should not 
know that God naturally is alone All-powerful and how often he has given us 
confirmation of His Omnipotence by many fine miracles mentioned in his Holy 
Scripture. None the less, it seems that he has wanted to refresh our memories by a 
miracle that he permitted four or five months ago to occur in the person of a girl ol 
noble race and of Brittany named Anne Belthumier, who was in a hostelry of Montfort 
in Brittany, at the sign of the Pewter Pot. But for the little means that her father had, 
(she) was obliged to put herself to service. While she was in service, the daughter of 
the house in which she lived abandoned herself to a lover, with whom she erred and 
became large with child; being delivered of which, she sought all possible ways to save 
her honour and make it so that her sin not be known by the world. The Devil, who 
knows all things past and conseguentiy who knew the fault she had committed, 
counselled her to suffocate her child, which she did, and which ili-advised giris such as 
she usually do under the subjection of the evil spirit whose only counsel is to do 
wrong. Thinking (she had) been well counselled and in order to muflle her deed with 
a wet sack, she decided to win over her father and her mother so as to certify to justice 
that the child came from their chambermaid and that she had killed it deliberately. At 
the eighth hour of the morning she (the servant)| was taken prisoner, and within the 
hour sentenced to be executed at ten. Before being led to execution, she begged the 
judge tolet her confess and receive her Creator, which he accorded her, although that 
was not ordinarily done. After she had made all the devotions and prayers that she 
desired, the hangman arrived to put the rope around her neck, as is the custom with 
those who are to be hanged and strangled, but the rope broke two or three times. İn 
spite of this, the hangman finally found a way to hang her and (hejleft her for dead. 
having omitted nothing of his customary (acts| when justice makes him hang and 
strangle some malefactor. And when she was on the ladder, ready to be executed, she 
recommended herself so to all the Our Ladies to which one goes on voyages ol 
devotion, and principally to Our Lady of Liesse, that she was hanged three days and 
three nights without dying. For on the third day an individual passing along the road 
where she had been hanged, secing her move her legs, so suspected that she was not 
dead that he gave word of what he had seen to several of the town, who went t see 
her. Having found the informer's report true, they cut the cord by which she wu> 
hanged and they brought her into a house to get her to regain her breath and her its, 
in which it would have been diflicult that she not be somewhat troubled because ol 
the pain and the torment she had endured. Several days after she had regained her 
senses, she herself took the ropes with which she had been hanged to a Chapel which 
is in the Church of the Jacobins in Nantes, founded for Our Lady of Good News. This 
miracle can serve as an example and a mirror to the administrators of Justice, to make 
it clear to them that they must take care not to condemn a criminal to death lightly 
when someone comes before them. Ön the contrary, that there is great need, if thev 
wish to discharge their conscience well, to examine the witnesses closely so that (hex 
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ivdge no one on trust, and that they not be cause to make fanyone| despair and thus 
lose the soul ola poor Christian, which is to be prayed for and respected above all the 
goods that the inhabitants of this world hold as soverciym, as is casy to know by an 
infinity ol passages mentioned in the Holy Seriptures. This miracle will also serve as 
instruction to the followers of the new Religion, to demonstrate and prove to them 
how much a Christian profits from imploring the Saints and the Virgin Mary at his 
death, from which the servant girl spoken of in this miracle was preserved for having 
principally appealed to and implored the aid of Our Lady of Liesse when she was to be 


put to death. 
(ornament) 


The statements made here above must be believed to be true, for | have learned them 
from one of the most upright men and the greatest in wealth and in guality that there 
could be in the city of Chartres, who told me he had been present when the girl in 
guestion was interrogated. And although it is not necessary in the present day to give 
ımracles to Christians, because of the assurance that they have or should have in 
God's Omnipotence, none the less we must firmiy believe that the Rector of the 
universe willed such a miracle to happen anew, either to manifest his admirable 
secrets and deeds or to lay bare the wickedness and sin of those who attempted to put 
this poor girl to death on hearsay so as to have them punished for their wrongdoing, 
as they have been, and deservediy, for the Bailiff of Montfort, (on) knowing that such a 
case had been committed, had taken prisoner the father, the mother and the daughter 
who had plotted the death of their servant gir! by the false report of two Midwives 
and of a Surgeon, who deposed (that) the child had come from the Chambermaid in 
order to save the honour of the daughter of the house, in which they were 
disappointed and foiled, for instead of keeping their evil deed secret, as they thought, 
it was al! the more published abroad by means of the innocence that was found in the 
2ccused girl. 

The day that she arrived in the city of Chartres to fulfil the vow that she had made to 
go and salute Our Lady of Chartres if she could be preserved from death, My Lords of 
the Chapter assembled to ascertain from her if the miracle that people said had 
happened on her person was true. Being advised of wlıich, My Lords of Justice sent for 
her, and after having interrogated her on several points and articles, in the end they 
asked her if she had brought her sentence, to which she answered that she had taken 
it to show it in all the places and the towns through which she might pass, but a 
certain man that had been furnished to lead her to all the places of devotion that she 
wanted to visit had stolen and taken away her said sentence, with the twenty-five &cws 
she had been given to pay the costs and expenses that she might incur along the 
roads. The said Lords or President of Chartres would not have been content with this 
response if at the very moment that they were interrogating her a Gentleman from 
her parı of Brittany had not come along, who assured them of the fact for having seen 
1, because of which they left her in peace by giving her permission to make her way to 
Paris t4 perform there the devotions that she intended. My Lords of the Chapter, to 
help her carry out her intention, had delivered to her a sum of money that served her 
until he arrived in the city of Paris. 

Christians should not find this miracle too strange and marvellous, for others like it 
have occurred, and to personages who said that they were favourites of God. İn spite 
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of this, they did not have as much belief in Him as in the virgin and holy Mary his 

Mother, as others, steeped in Christian Philosophy, call on St James, in whose favour 

one day was spared the life of a young man about to be put to death wrongliy and 

without cause, as by devotion he was on his way to visit the Chürch that has been 

built in his honour because his body reposes there. The conspiracy of his death was 

made by a serving girl in the hostelry in which one day he was lodged, for having 

found him handsome and to her liking at his arrival, (she) became infatuated with 

him, so that by fine words, joyous and laughing, in short, by all the means ordinarily 

practised by those who make love, she did her best to make him condescend to her 

actions and her purpose, which was only to take her carnal pleasures with him. But 

seeing that he paid no attention to her entreaty, she conceived an enmity against him 

such that she plotted his death by means of a silver cup that she put, early in the 

morning before he had awakened, in his bag so that he would be accused of theft and 

so hanged and strangled. The poor Pilgrim, giving no thought to the drink that had 

been brewed for him, picked up his bag early in the morning without looking into it, 

as he was accustomed to do, and set off over the fields to finish his voyage as soon as 

he could. As soon as he had left the Hostelry, the chambermaid, to execute her plan 

and her pernicious enterprise, began to cry out throughout the house and to torment 

herself, giving her master to understand that someone had stolen a silver cup and that 

she suspected no other than the young Pilgrim who had just left the house. 

The master, thinking that the serving girl's statements were true, sent after this young 
man, Who was found in possession of the silver cup as the chambermaid had said, for 
which he put him into the hands of Justice, to have him punished as he thought that 
he had merited. The administrators of Justice, lending credence to the deposition of 
the chambermaid and her master, sentenced this poor innocent youth to be hanged 
and strangled, without inguiring deeply into the truth. It is to be presumed that when 
this good Pilgrim saw himself sentenced to death he invoked St James to his aid and 
prayed to him with such great emotion and devotion that he saved his life, by the 
grace of God, in which we can see a beautiful miracle and example to put before the 
eyes of those who will not believe that the Saints have the power to heal all sorts ol 
diseases, from which they havc delivered those who were tormented by theın, since 
they have the power to preserve someone from death, which is a much greater 
miracle, without comparison with protecting a person from a simple illness. 


A True Exemplum 


The text begins like a sermon, not like a story. The author first states its 
theme” - the demonstration by miracle of the omnipotence of God. Ot 
course, God's power has no need to be proved, since everyone is aware of it 
'naturaliy', but in Seripture or history, miracle manifests it and makes it 
visible, This immediately gives the status ofan exemp/um to the tale about to 
be told - that is, ol an account given as true, charged with embodying in a 
specific example the universal truth of the proposition that it illustrates.!? An 
essential technigue in medievel preaching, the exemp/um had not been lost in 
the sixteenth century, and here it provides structure to the account, given as 
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an 'example and mirror' in the service of a lesson that was both worldiy and 
religious. 

The first pages of the pamphlet tell the salient points of the story: the plot 
hatched by the daughter of the innkeeper at the Pot d'Etain, with the 
complicity of her parents, to impute to the serving giri, Anne, the daughter 
of an impoverished nobleman, the infanticide she had committed; the hasty 
trial that resulted in Ânne's sentencing to be hanged, carried out after she 
has received confession and recommended her soul to Our Lady of Liesse, 
even though the rope broke “two or three times"; the discovery, first by 'an 
individual", then by 'several of the town", of the miracle that had taken place 
to save Ânne, 'hanged three days and three nights without dying” finally, 
Anne's trip to Nantes to offer the ropes with which she had been hanged as 
an ex-voto to the chapel of Notre-Dame de Bonnes-Nouvelles in the church 
of the Jacobins. This first part of the account, set off by the woodcut that 
occupies two-thirds of page 8, ends with a dual moral message, in part 
directed at the judiciary to point out the danger of taking any deposition at 
face value, risking judicial error, in part directed at all Christians, proving the 
efficacy of veneration of the saints and the Virgin, who can effect saving 
miracles. 

After a pause, which has practical reasons, since it corresponds to the end 
of the first of the two guires that make up the occasıonne/ and were perhaps 
composed at different times, the narrative starts again in another key, with 
the direct intervention of the narrator and of someone else who has told him 
the story, 'one of the most upright men and the greatest in wealth and in 
guality that there could be in the City of Chartres'. He opens the way to the 
epilogue in which everyone receives his deserved fate: in Montfort, the guilty 
parties and their accomplices are confounded; in Chartres, Anne's story is 
recognized as true thanks to the declaration of a Breton gentleman who says 
he had been an eyewitness to it. With the authorization of the judges of the 
barlhape and the canons of the cathedral chapter of Chartres, the miraculous 
survivor is free to continue her pious Marian voyage, which had already 
brought her from Nantes to Chartres and was tolead her, at the point where 
the text İeaves her, to Notre-Dame in Paris. 

Although the story of Anne Belthumier finishes there, the occasonne/ 
conünues for several more pages to add a second exemp/um about a young 
pilgri 3 unjustly condemned on the word of false witnesses and saved from 
hanging by the protection of St James, whom he had invoked. The two 
stories are similar and show a like seguence of events - a false accusation, an 
unjust sentence, a final miracle - to state the sume lesson: the legitimacy of 
he cult of the saints, protectors and healers just like the Virgin. 

As this story is presented to its 'popular' readers, avid for noveliy and tales 
ol the extraordinary, a number of guestions remain unclear, even from a 
formal perspective, and the tale's silences, its short cuts and its open ending 
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are somewhat bewildering. Why and how did Anne arrive at the inn? Who 
are the #ug7on (lover) who seduces the innkeeper's daughter and the guzdam 
(individual) who notices that Anne is still alive, the 'certain man' who 
accompanied her on her pious voyage or the 'gentleman from her part of 
Brittany" who confirms her story in Chartres? What is the meaning of the 
episode of the theft of her cs and her written copy of her sentence on the 
way to Chartres? What happened to Anne after she left for Paris? 

There is a strong contrast between the repeated doctrinal statements that 
frame the text and drive it forward and the imprecision and haziness of the 
story itself, which is shot through with ellipses and short cuts. This stylistic 
discrepancy shows cleariy the tale's status as an exemp/um, in which details 
matter less than the religious truth to be demonstrated - the legitimacy, 
proved by the miracle, of devotion to the Virgin and to the saints. The 
insistent reiteration of this verity has the function of constraining 
interpretation and indicating how the text is to be understood - of pinning 
down its meaning, as it were. İn contrast, the plot line remains loose in the 
two exemyplary tales, as if the story could be or should be completed by the 
reader, who is called on to lend consistency to barely sketched characters, to 
link relations and sentiments, and to imagine the unspoken motivations and 
missing episodes. Another text might possibiy be produced by reading, a text 
written wholly in the reader's imagination out of elements from the printed 
text, a free text arising out of what is left unsaid. 

The same might perhaps be said of all the occasronneb. Rather than 
offering finished, polished narratives, they provided material for invention; 
they solicited and supposed an effort of the imagination. The Diwvurs 
mıraculeux et veritable of the Douai printers followed the time-honoured 
formulas of the sermon, joining the use of'a technigue for imposing an expli- 
cit and univocal meaning - the 'theme' - with a narrative form making use of 
stories that served as examples — barely sketched-out stories that readers 
could complete on their own. 

The narrator must persuade the reader that his story is true; he must give 
proof that it is not a fable but speaks of an event that really occurred. In 
order to do this, he makes use of a series of reliable witnesses. The narrator's 
word is backed up by that of the 'upright man' from Chartres (perhaps a 
bai/haşe Judge) who 'tells” the narrator that he was present at Anne's 
interrogation. His word is in turn guaranteed by that of the Breton gentle- 
man, who 'assures' the judges of the truthfulness of Anne's declarations. The 
credibility of the text is thus produced by the social authority of those who 
cerlify the truth of the story being told and who, by their social status, are 
judged worthy of trust. This explains the superimposition of time schemes - 
(he tüme ofthe writing of the ocassonnel, that of Anne's interrogation and ot 
the testimony of the Breton gentleman and that of the miracle ot Monttort 
itselt, 
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The author manipulates the discrepancies between the time of his writing, 
he time of the events reported, and the times of the various statements that 
tell the tale, first with no narrator present, then, after the break following 
page 8, with a series of secondary narrators inserted into the narrative itself. 
In this way, although the story has taken on written form, it still does not 
lose the force of credibility traditionally accorded to oral witness and the 
corroborating Word of authoritative persons. This enables the author to do 
wo things. First, he lends credit to his tale as a true story; second, he makes 
Anne the true narrator, since it is her own word, authenticated by the Breton 
gentleman, repeated by the 'upright man' and set down in writing by the 
author of the ocrasıonne/, that in point of fact tells of the miracle that saved 
her. 

The girl thus proclaims by her own word and demonstrates by her own 
life the power of Mary, and, by that token, the full legitimacy of the cult of 
the Virgin. Anne's trip from one shrine of Notre-Dame to another, from 
Nantes to Chartres and then from Chartres to Paris, transforms her, as fifty 
years later Jeanne des Anges is transformed, into a veritable 'walking 
miracle'!! In 1589, a demonstration of the sort would necessarily be a 
spectacular reaflirmation of the truth of the Church's doctrine against the 
Protestant heresy. The orcassonne/ is thus put to the service of Catholic 
apologetics as it picks up the major themes of obligatory devotion to Mary, 
the justness of invoking protecting and healing saints (denounced as papist 
idolatry by the reformers),'? and (perhaps above all) the real presence in the 
Eucharisı, recalled by the phrase, 'She begged the judge to let her confess 
and receive her Creator. This sets up a connection in the reader's mind 
between the miracle and communion, as if it were the sacrament that gave 
force to Anne's prayers; as if the miracle were credited to the omnipotence 
of the 'Rector of the universe”, the living God received with faitk.. The text 
uperates on two levels, one that reaflirms the demonstrated truth of the 
doymas denied by the Reformation, another that aims at linking the miracle 
and the Eucharist, thus preserving from all taint of superstition the 
legitimate certitude of the 'grace 'of God' that alone founds the miraculous 
powers ol the Virgin or the saints. 


An Abomınable Infantıcıde 


The story charged with enouncing this teaching combines two motifs, 
ınfanticide falsely imputed to an innocent giri, and the miracle of a hanged 
woman preserved from death by her faith in the Virgin. Understanding the 
narrative that joins these two motifs may help to reconstruct the meaning 
that readers of the late sixteenth century might have given them, For them, 
infanticide was incontestabiy öne of the most freguent but one of the most 
abominable crimes. İn 1586, only three years before our story was published, 
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Henry |ll ordered parish priests and their çurates to read in their sermons 
the edict of Henry Il of February 1556, 'which pronounces the pain of death 
against young women who, having concealed their pregnancy and their 
childbirth, let their-infants perish without receiving Baptism'. Read in all 
solemnity from the pulpit and heard several times a year, a message of the 
sort accustomed people to considering infanticide as a freguent crime but a 
terrible one."? İt was freguent, as the preamble to this edict declares: 


Being duly advised of a most enormous and execrable crime freguent in our Kingdom, 
which is that many women, having conceived infants by disreputable means, or 
otherwise persuaded by ill will and (evil) counsel, disguise, conceal and hide their 
pregnancies Without informing of them and declaring them; and when the time of 
thcir parturition and the deliverance of their fruit is come, secretly they are delivered 
ol it, then they sullocate, torture, and in other ways suppress it. 


It was terrible because, as the text continues, 


Without having the holy Sacrament of Baptism imparted to (the infants), this done, 
they throw them in hidden and filthy places or bury them in unconsecrated ground, 
depriving them by this of the customary burial of Christians. 


To combat this 'most enormous and execrable' crime, the edict threatens 
the death penalty to women judged to have concealed their pregnancies and 
their childbirths without declaring them, and to have failed to gather 
sufficient testimony on the death of their infants before burial without the 
sacraments. The story in our occasıonne/ presents elements presuming 
infanticide (secret pregnancy and childbirth) in order to make it believable 
that Anne should be accused and sentenced as the infanticide mother of the 
suffocated child. The text even directiy repeats a formula used in the edict of 
1556 by imputing to “ill will and (evil) counsel' - here the Devil's — the 
homicidal act of the innkeeper's daughter. 

The false imputation of infanticide was a motif necessarily familiar to 
readers of this tale, both because they heard regular condemnations of the 
crime from their parish priests and, perhaps, because the act of obliterating 
the unwanted fruits of extramarital relations, as was the case with the 
innkeeper's daughter and her #gnon, was itself freguent enough in the 
sixteenth century." It was a familiar motif, then, and one with a strong 
emotional charge, evoking horror at a crime that deprived a soul of eternal 
salvation. When our tale opens with the dual abomination perpetrated by 
(he young mistress of the Pot d'Etain - against her child, lost for all eternity, 
and ayainst Anne, unjustly sentenced - it promises to be one of the 'horrible”, 
trightful”, 'eruel', tragic' stories that so appealed to the readers of ocwussonneb 
at the end of the century. 

The theme of the mother who murders her child was one of their verv 
favourites. Before the two pamphlets from Douai, it figures, in the somewhat 
diflerent form of infanticide through desperate poverty, in a publication 
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following the copy printed in Toulouse' in 1584 and in a canard printed in 
Rouen. The occasıonne! from Toulouse was entitled /&/oire sangumaıre, cruelle 
et emerveillable Gune femme de Cahors en Ouercy pres Monlaubani, gu: dösesperte 
Pour İe mauvaı5 Gouvernemeni et menage de son mary, el pour ne pouvorr apaiser /a 
Jamine insuportadle de sa Famille, massacra inhumainemeni ses deux petiis enffans. 
The Rouen publication was called Uz Döscours /amentable et pitoyable sur /a 
calamıle chertö du temps prösent Ensemödle, ce gur est udvenu au Pays et Conte de 
Henaut dune pauvre femme veufve chargee de (ros pelits enfans masles gur nayant 
moyen de leur subvenir en pendil et estrangla deux pu aprös se pendit et estrangla."” 
The motif shifts with the story of Anne Belthunier, perhaps under the 
influence of the new publicity given to the edict of Henry Il when it was 
applied to infanticide committed to hide the fruits of illicit love or to take 
revenge on the lover. İn this guise, the theme inspired several writers of 
occasıonnek. In Troyes in 1608 there was a Historre prodipıcuse dune jeune 
damoselle de Dol, en la Franche Contg laguelle (1 manger /e föye de son enfantd un 
Jeune Gentilhomme gul avol? vıol€ sa pudıcıtE sous omdre dun marsage prelendu. In 
Paris in 1618 the same story was shifted to Bresse and the gentleman 
became a Jznsguenet (mercenary soldier). In Lyons in 1618 the title 
announced: His/orre İamentable Sune jeune damoselle laguelle a vu Ja teste iranchee 
dans la ville de Bourdeaux pour avoir enterr€son enfan (out vıf au profond gune cave, 
leguel au bout de sıx yours fust treuve mıraculeusemeni (out en vie el ayan! reçeu İe 
Baptesme rendit son âme â Dıcu."* Infanticide, along with its inverse, parricide, 
was one of the crimes that most surely attracted buyers fascinated by the 
monstrous cruelty of the topic. 


The Mıracle of ihe Hanped Man or the Miracle of the Virgin 


The infanticide recounted in the Douai versions of 1 589, unlike those in the 
later tales, was not committed by the woman accused of it. It was the story of 
an innocent woman perfidiously accused, unjustly punished, and miracu- 
lously saved; the story of a hanged woman who failed to die. Anne was not 
the first to receive such a boon. The motif of the hanged man saved by 

iracdle runs throughout medieval hagiographic literature, and it is this 
tradiion that we need to examine as a repertory ol stories and motifs on 
which the authors of occastonnel in the age of print could draw. 

bor such writers, the most immediately available anthology was still the 
Golden Leçend.” Often republished in the age of the incunabula (141 known 
editions, yı of them in Latin, and 20 in French), this work was still being 
published in the first half of the sixteenth century (14 editions between 1502 
and 1540), and it often found a place in private libraries. In Amiens, for 
example, it appears in 45 inventories after death between 1503 and 1576, 
makıngıt the most freguenily found tütle, second only to books of hours. It is 
also öne of the most 'popular' titles, as twelve merchants and ten arlisans in 
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that city are given as owning it.“ The Golden Legend, compiled by the 
Dominican Jacobus de Voragine around 1260, was thus a work familiar to 
sixteenth-century people, a title that sold well (the Parisian bookseller, 
Galliot du Prg, had thirteen copies in stock in 1561)? and'a gold mine for 
authors in search of inspiration. 

The Golden Legend, under the heading of the Birth of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, tells the story of a miraculous hanging. It says: 


There was a thief that often stole, but he had always great devotion to the Virgin 
Mary, and saluted her oft. It was so that on a time he was taken and judged to be 
hanged. And when he was hanged the blessed Virgin sustained and hanged him up 
with her hands three days that he died not ne had no hurt, and they that hanged him 
passed by adventure thereby, and found him living and of glad cheer. And then they 
supposed that the cord had not been well strained, and would have slain him with a 
sword, and have cut his throat, but our blessed Lady set on her hand tofore the strokes 
so that they might not slay him ne grieve him, and then knew they by that he told to 
them that the blessed Mother of God helped him, and then they marvelled, and took 
him off and let him go, in the honour of the Virgin Mary, and then he went and 
entered into a monastery, and was in the service of the Mother of God as long as he 
lived ftr. William Caxton|J.” 


— 
There are, of course, obvious differences between this text and that of the 
occasıonnel. Here the person who receives the miracle is a man, a true robber 
justly punished after having been caught in the act, not a young and innocent 
woman unjustİy sentenced. The description of the miracle also differs: here 
it is effected guite concretely by the Virgin, who holds up the body of the 
condemned man and parries the blows directed at him, while Anne is saved, 
in the Douai versions, by grace manifested by no visible act. The same is true, 
moreover, concerning the young pilgrim making his way to Compostela 
protected by St James. One detail suggests a possible relation between the 
two tales, however: the thief faithful to Mary survives for three days, held up 
by his protectress, and Anne also remains hanging three days and three 
nights. Finally, the texts have similar intentions: the miracle, merited 
through faith in the Virgin, expresses Her glory and is solemnized in one 
case by relirementi to a monastery and in the other by the devotional voyage. 

The story Jacobus de Voragine told in the late thirteenth century was 
often used by preachers as an exemp/um. Frederic C. Tubach's inventory 
menlions twenty-seven such occurrences.?! Before and after the Golle 
Lepend, anıhologies presented a robber faithful to the Virgin and miracu- 
lously safeguarded for his loyalty. The Tracatus de drversis materis predıcabılı- 
bus ot (he Dominican Etienne de Bourbon, written in the mid-thirteenth 
century, states: 


İn «he same fashion, one reads that a certain thief judyed it good to fast on bread anl 
water on the vigils of feasts of the blessed Mary and when he set off to rob he always 
sald /#ve Mara, asking the Virgin not to let him die in a like sin. But having becu 
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taken, he was hanged, and remained suspended for three days without dying. Because 
he asked those who passed by to call a priest for him, one arrived and joined with the 
others around him, The thief was then taken down from the gallows, saying that the 
most beautiful Virgin had supported him by the feet for three days, and as he 


promised to correct his ways, they let him go free.” 


In the L1ber exemplorum, written between 1275 and 1279, the story is even 
closer to that of the Golden Legend, which perhaps inspired it. The thief, here 
named Ebbo, is physically protected by the Virgin, who not only 'during two 
days supported him with her holy hands" but also, to defend him against 
those who were trying to cut his throat, 'put her hands on his throat and did 
not allow it to be slit'. When the miracle was recognized, Ebbo was freed and 
became a monk, a servant of God and of the Virgin to the end of his life.? 

Ebbo (or Eppo) the thief appears often in anthologies written to aid 
preachers because the story is one of the miracles of the Virgin most 
freguentİy encountered in hagiographic compilations, not only in Latin? but 
also in the vernacular. From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century he can be 
found in various forms in verse and prose. In the early thirteenth century, 
Gautier de Coiney includes him in his miracles in verse. The title of the tale 
varies with the manuscript, hesitating over the number of days the miracle 
lasted. In some, it took place over three days, as in the Gofden Legend or in 
Etienne de Bourbon (for example, in the illuminated manuscript BN, n.a.f. 
24541, Du Jarron gue Nostre Dame soustint par troi5 yours as fourches pendant et /e 
dölrra de mort). Other manuscripts, the majority, reduce it to two days (Dou 
larron pendu gue Nastre Dame soustın! par deuz ;ors) © In Gautier de Coincy's 
poem, Mary comes to the aid of her thief twice, once at the hanging; 


She whom none of her own forgets 

Came most guickliy to his aid; 

Her white hands under his feet (she) held 
And two whole days supported him 
Whom no suflering nor pangs did pain; 


and once again to protect him from the sword blows: 


For then put her hands on him 
The mother of the king, who soon cried out. 
At which the thief exclaimed: 
'Flee, Flee! All is in vain! 

Know ali you to your profit 

That my lady holy Mary 

To my help and aid is. 

The sweet lady holds me 

And on my throat her hand holds; 
The sweet debonair lady 

Permits no evil to me. 
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The poet draws the lesson from this story of his /x765, his thief saved by 
miracle because of his faith in the Virgin: 


The mother of God heals all si 
No sooner do we sinners enter into her healing 
Than now we are healed. 


Nos?re Dame sainte Marie never fails those who love her and serve her, even if 
they are sinners, and even if they are guilty. 

In the mid-sixteenth century, in the Mıracles de Nostre Dame of Jean Mi€lot, 
the story is given as #x/re miracle dun larron gut fut pendu au gibel, mars la Vierge 
Mane le preserva de morir /ors. The miracle runs thus: 


And when his feet were hanging in the air, then the holy virgin Mary, mother of God, 
appeared to his aid, who, as it seemed to him, for the length of two days supported 
him in the air with her saintiy hands and never permitted him to sufler the least 
wound, but surely when those who had hanged him returned to the place where he 
was hanging, which they had left a short while before, and saw him in life with a hale 
and hcarty visage as if he suffered no harm, they thought they had not well strangled 
him with the rope. And approaching, as they went to cut his throat, the holy Virgin, 
mother of God, suddenliy put her hands to the throat of the said robber and would not 
suffer them to cut his throat. These, then, knowing by the report of the said hanged 
man that the most holy mother of God was aiding him, as it has been said, marvelled 
much and let him go his way for the love of God.# 


From Hagropraplıy to #he occasıonnel 


Both Gautier de Coincy's poem and Jean Mi€lot's narrative inspired pictorial 
matter in some manuscript versions. İn the former's Mıracies de Nosire Dame, 
the miniature shows both of the Virgin's acts. With her right hand, as if 
effortlessiy, she supports the hanged man's body by its side; with her left 
hand, she parries the sword threatening him.” Thus the two life-saving 
gestures are represented simultaneousiy, to the astonishment of those 
present, whose hands and fingers point upwards and whose averted faces 
and exchanged glances express their wonder. The artist who illustrated Jean 
Mielot's account portrays literalliy the passage stating that the Virgin 
'supported him in the air with her saintly hands' at his hanging.” Here the 
image shows the viewer what those present at the scene could not see. The 
miracle is represented as a totally physical operation made possible by a 
concrete act at once supernatural and ordinary that places divine inter- 
vention on the plane of human actions. 

The woodcut placed on the title page of the widow Boscard's and Jean 
Bogart's publications is ofa totally different sort. It shows not the ıniraculous 
operation but its result: the hanged girl, discovered by the three men in the 
foreground, is still alive. The Virgin no longer shows in the picture, and 
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nothing of her mediation is visible. As in the text, the miracle is affirmed, 
recognized, but not deseribed as an action. lt is as if a realistic representation 
of it would diminish its mystery; as if showing how it came to pass would 
destroy its occult operation. From one picture to the other we can discern 
both a shift in religious sensitivity and the prudence of the producers of 
nwastonneb, ever attentive to eliminate all taint of superstition from the 
reality of the miracle. 

The identity of the person receiving the miracle also changes from the 
medieval texts to the late sixtcenth-century pamphlets. In the earlier 
versions a man and a genuine robber is hanged; in the later versions, it is an 
entirely innocent woman. The spvereign Virgin who protects her faithful 
even when they are guilty cedes to the Virgin who remedies the injustice of 
men. The miracle itself shifts, since it is no longer a sign of grace granted by 
Mary to the likes of Ebbo, who, although a sinner, * The sweet mother of 
the king of glory / Had in so high recall' (Gautier de Coincy), and who 
honoured with all his heart / The glorious Virgin Mary, mother of God'(Jean 
Mielot). The miracle becomes a divine means for righting wrongs per- 
petrated on the innocent. In the Middle Ages, the Virgin saves the robber 
because he is one of her own, of her house and her clientage; in the late 
sixteenth century, she assists Anne because she is an unsullied and defence- 
less victim. With the Catholic Reformation, the miracle becomes related to 
an emphasis on morality that judged the story of a guilty man protected 
uniguely for his Marian piety as a poor exemp/um. The tale told in the 
OS1ONNEİ is Of another sort. İt teaches that the Virgin is a supreme judge 
whose miraculous intervention punishes the wicked and safeguards the 
innocent. Faith in her and confidence in her grace thus cannot be separated 
from an upright and pure life. 

In medieval hagiographic literature the Virgin is not alone in saving 
hanged criminals. A similar miracle is imputed to a great many saints, male 
and female, who sometimes intervene during their lifetimes, but more often 
posthumously. They generally act to preserve from death innocent persons 
falsely accused and unjustly punished, but the figure of Ebbo, the devout and 
repentanı thief, none the less persists under other names.” In the various 
lives vf the saints the miracle is eflected in one of wo ways. Either the 
hanging rope breaks or, as in the Go/den Leçend, the condemned person is 
held up by his saintiy protector. Among the saintly protectors of the hanged, 
91 James is without contest the most freguently cited, and his miraculous âid 
can be seen in stained glass windows, bas-reliefs, frescos, and paintings. The 
account that closes the orcasıonne/ published in Douai - the adventure of the 
young pilgrim victimized by the amorous servanı girl but saved in the end by 
the saint whose shrine he was on his way to visit - is based on a story that 
can be documented as early as the beginning of the fifteenth century. For 
example, in 5418 the Yoyağe Goultremer en Jhörusalem of the seigneur de 
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Caumont enjoyed a huge success and brought new life to the repertory of 
the miracles of St James. The writer of our tract borrows from hagiography 
direcily and literally, even though he euphemizes the miracle by not relating 
how it was effected. He also omits the ending of the tale, in which the judge 
declares to the young man's parents that he will not believe that their son 
has survived his ordeal unless the fowls he is about to eat resuscitate - which 
is just what happens, since, as the 1418 manuscript puts it, 'suddenİiy the 
cock and the hen rose up from the platter and sang.' 

But if the miracle of St James, as told in the 1589 occessonne/, comes 
directiy out of the written tradition of the lives of that saint, the same cannot 
be said of the miracle of the Virgin in favour of the hanged girl. Between the 
late sixteenth-century story and the others from the miracles of the Virgin, 
there is the important difference of the'sex of the victim rescued. In both 
Marian literature and all other hagiographic accounts, the beneficiary of 
miraculous pardon is always, without exception, a man, whether he is a 
sinner or sinless, pilgrim or robber, young or not so young. The figure of the 
hanged woman miraculously saved seems foreign to the medieval repertory. 
Thus, even though the 1589 wrcasıonnel re-uses old religious forms in the 
service of a new genre and a new apologetics, it does so by changing the 
identity of the person who attests to the miracle. Now it is an innocent 
young girl who, by her presence in the supposed reality of the devotional 
voyage or by her story, outlined for all to read in print, is charged with that 
task. 

How are we to understand this change of sex that cautions us against any 
hasty judgement that the author of this canard has simply borrowed his tale 
(rom the legenda of Mary and of the saints? After all, why could we not take 
the story as true? Why should we not think that Anne Belthumier actualiy 
existed, along with the innkeeper and his infanticide daughter, and that she 
actually was unjustiy sentenced as the result of an odious plot, and that when 
she survived hanging she became certain proof of the miracles of Mary and 
of the absolute power of God the Creator? 


An Identical Story 


Before accepting this conclusion, however, we need to read another text and 
another occastonne/. Although the title is laconic, it suggests a possible 
relation to the story printed in Douai: Discours dune Höstore et miracle afvenu 
en da ville de Montfort cing hetes pres Rennes en Bretajgne “ The title page bears 
a geometric rosette motif. İt gives no imprint, only the indication, İmprime â 
Rennes, M. C.LXXXVİV This slim volume of six leaves follows the account 
ofthe miracle with an Ora&on d nasire Dame de Lyesse in four stanzas, set in 
different characters than the ones used for the Döseowrs, paginated apart and 
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printed on its own signature, all of which attests to the independence of wa 
texts joined after the fact, 

What then is this His/orre e/ miracle offered to the reading public a year 
before the Douai waasronne/? The text runs: 


Discourse on a story and miracle 
(that) occurred in the town of Montfort, 
five İeagues from Rennes, in Brittany 


Damoiselle Anne des Grez, daughter of the late Guillaume des Gres, Esguire, and of 
Damoiselle Perrine de Thimiğre, her Father and Mother, poor in wealth for Jit) 
having been lost by the said late Father and Mother because of the heresy and new 
opinion of which (hey died infected, was given by her Grandfather to Madame de 
Crapador, to be nourished and instructed by the said Lady. And having been a goodiy 
amount ol time with that Lady, the said Lady was begged ınany times by one named 
Jehan Sucguet, rich Merchant and İnnkeeper, living in the said Montfort where hangs 
the Sign of the Pewter Platter, to do him the favour and honour of permitting the said 
Damoiselle to dwell some time in his house, to teach and help to learn many civilities 
(of which she had goodly store) to his only daughter, already twenty-four years of age 
and not married. And he would give her for doing this cach year the sum of twenty 
ecus. And having lived there about two years (the following) occurred two days before 
My Lord St John the Baptist, 22nd day of June 1588 past. The night before, the 
Dauyhter of the said Merchant gave birth to a child. The Father and Mother, seeing 
what had happened, to their great dishonour, and (thinking) that their neighbours 
had perhaps heard something of her delivery, led by the Evil Spirit, killed the 
said Infant, (and) having broken its neck, carried it secretly into the bed in which 
the said Demoiselle was İying and put it near her feet without touching them, of 
which the said Demoiselle was unaware, and arose without having any cognizance of'it. 
This done, they made great haste - the Father, the Mother and the Daughter - to call in 
people and Midwives, to whom they gave a goodiy sum of coins to impute the crime to 
the said Demoiselle. And so guickly did the Bailiff of St Main, who was taken in Gonaisy 
in the absence of the judge of the said Montfort, proceed to the matter of the trial that 
in all diligence the said trial was done and finished at an hour after midday. The 
Surgeon and two Midwives had, according to the said Surgeon, he twenty-five deus 
(and) the said Midwives each ten, and on secing their report was the said Demoiselle 
Sentenced tv be hanged and strangled that very day. And when the Damoiselle was 
near the Gallows, she remembered to recommend herself to God, and even to call to 
her ad (a5 she was Wont to do) Our Lady of Licsse and our lord St Servais. She prayed 
her Confessor that if God permitted in three times twenty-four hours the truth of the 
act to be known, it was her pleasure that he go for her to Our Lady of Liesse. Being 
throwen, her rope broke and (she) fell to the ground, was picked up, and thrown again 
wih wo ropes, the which broke, (and) immediately (she) was raised up and thrown 
again with three ropes at her neck, which broke again, (and she) was raised up and 
thrown for the fourih time with six ropes at her neck and left for dead. A sınali child 
live year» old who was her godehild, for the sorrow he felt for his Gödmother went 
every day to look at the gallows. The following Saturday morning, arriving near the 
gallows, he saw her raise her hands on high. The said child returned (and) told his 
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Mother that his Godmother was not dead and that he knew it well for havıng scen her 
that very day. To which the said Mother replied that if he did not keep guiet she 
would spank him. The said child, who had begun to go to School, went to his Master's 
house and said to him, 'I would like to tell you something, but 'I-Would be afraid of 
being whipped.' His Master promised him that he would not be. Then he told him, 
'My Godmother is not dead. | just saw her a little while ago raising her hands up high. 
The said School-Master, who was a man of the Church and who had heard her last 
confession, having celebratcd the Mass with the best devotion that he possibiy could, 
went to see if the report of the said child was true. And when he came near the said 
gallows, he saw how she raised her eyes upwards. This done, he went to his house to 
find the Judge who had sentenced her, where he found him with good company ready 
to put themselves to table to dine. Drawing him apart in private, he said to him, 'My 
Lord Bailiff, that poor girl whom you sentenced to death Wednesday last is still in life. 
Please think what you would like to do about it.' The said Judge began to laugh and 
joke at these words, and out of İrony to repeat publiciy what had becn told him in 
secret. And among other things, he said these words: 'lt is just as true that she is still 
alive as it is that | am galloping across these viands on the table." And suddeniİy the 
said Judge began to gallop across the said table most horribiy, in sight of all the 
company, and all were much moved by this happening and went ola common accord 
with a grcat number of people. After having sent for the hangman, who, hearing what 
had happened, said that he was sure that she was dead and that he would cut her 
throat if that was not true, or else it was a miraculous thing done by the will of God. 
and that il this were the case, that it was no aflair of his. The said Judge and other 
officers of Justice and (the| hangman set off on their way to go to the place where the 
said gallows stood, and they could not come close to it for a most horrifying vision 
that they had along the way, and the body of the said Damoiselle was taken down by 
the said man of the Church, her confessor, with no tremor or difficulty. And the said 
body being taken down, it was covered and wrapped, and then carried to a sure and 
honourable house to be warmed and helped. At the day's end the said body haJ 
regained its natural strength and virtue. So much was this true, that now she has set 
off on her way to carry out the voyage for our Lady of Liesse and of My Lord St Servais 
that she had begged (her confessorJ to make for her. The truth of the afTair being 
known, and as soon as she had been taken down from the gallows, the innkeeper, his 
wife, their daughter, (the) surgeon and (the| midwives were taken prisoners, and so 
did the trial go against them that they were sentenced to death by My Lords of Justice 
of Rennes. The same against the hangman, who was sentenced to be flogged for 
having kicked her ribs, which exceeded the judgement and penalty that had been 
ordered, (rom which blow she then felt more pain than she did from all the other 
torments and excesses that she had endured. At the execution of the abovesaid lather, 
mother and daughter, they freely declared the innocence of the abovesaid Damoıselle, 
saying (1hat) what they had done to her had been thinking to protect their honour 
and ıhat of their daughter, who confessed that this was the sixth infant that she had 
had, all döne away with without having given any knowledge of them. 


We have an identical story, then, with a concealed infanticide, a false 
4ccusalion, an unjust execution carried out, and a miracle of Our Lady. An 
identical story - e identical story, one might say. And yet, from Rennes tu 
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Douai the two texts difler immensely in their detail, their manner, and their 
status. The diflerence is visible even in the title. In Rennes, the title gives a 
generic indication of the class of tale - the miracle - in which the reader is to 
place the story he is about to hear, Nothing particularizes the tale but the 
town of Montfort, which was near the place of publication. 

Should this account be taken to be true? There are reasons for suspicion. 
First, the Rennes print shop was a small business in 1588 and had produced 
no other texts comparable to the Discours dune histore et miracle *! Why this 
hapax? İs it to be taken as proof of the authenticity of the extraordinary 
event that it reports, and is an unusual publication to be explained by 
geographical proximity? Or should we take the near coincidence of the 
supposed site of the miracle and the place of printing of the pamphlet as an 
effort to add credibility that implies nothing either about the reality of the 
story or about the true place of publishing? Even more, a tactic of creating 
authenticity by giving a nearby site of the event and place of publication 
might suggest that the work was not printed in Rennes at all, since it was in 
Brittany that people would best have known if the story were true or not. 

This argument is possible, but it is not totally persuasive. Nothing says 
that for sixteenth-century readers the known, verifiable reality of the acts 
related in the canards was of any importance for reading about them. It is in 
fact possible that readers went along with the realistic effects imbedded in 
the texts without believing that what they read was true - indeed, that they 
knew very well that nothing of the sort had actually taken place. In this 
perspective, we cannot reject the notion that a story was printed i Ni Rennes 
that did not take place in Montfort or anywhere else. 


From Rennes to Donar: The Differences 


There are significant diflerences between the Rennes and the Douai title 
pages (plates Il and lll). First, the long title used in the Douai version, which 
piles up details and summarizes the central episode of the story, seems 
better designed to be 'cried' by the print vendors and thus to attracı eventual 
readers. Second, by substituting the formula Dscours mraculeux et verilable for 
Dıscours Gune histore et miracle, the Douai printers shifted the status of their 
text. No Jonger a simple narration that takes its distance from the event that 
it relates, the text now has a closer participatory involvement in the miracle 
ıhat it altests and proclaims. The reader's relation to the narrative is, by that 
token, singularly changed, implying not just an astonished curiosity for an 
vuof-the-ordinary happening but reverence for a text that shows traces of 
divine intervention. 

The image showing the rescue of the hanged woman that replaces the 
geometric motif of the Rennes edition has the same effect, since it focuses 
rtading on what is to follow and on the essential theme of (he supernatural 
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pardon accorded to the innocent girl. It also brings (hc reader in'u Ur. 
miracle by inviting him or her to identify with the villagers who uiscover 
Anne still alive. When the customer for the Douai occasronne/ was projected 
into the image - hence into the story - he or she could not easily refuse the 
truth stated there or reject the mystery guaranteed by the authority of the 
Church and portrayed in the image itself. The Rennes text, then, is one 
occasıonnel, one relation of an extraordinary event, among many; the Douai 
version is a text that can also be handled like a relic, since it bears within it 
something of the sacred guality of the miracle it describes. 

The Rennes wxwasonnel, unlike its Douai counterpart, does not begin by 
stating a moral precept or theme to be illustrated. It begins like a story, the 
story of a noble young girl, born in a Protestant family and placed, after the 
confiscation of her parents' wealth, as preceptress to the daughter of a rich 
innkeeper in Montfort. The first of the details that differ in the Rennes and 
the Douai texts concerns names. In the Rennes version the girl's name is not 
Anne Belthumier but Anne des Grez; the inn is not at the sign of the 'Pot 
d'Etain' but of the 'Plat d'Etain”. It often happened that the occasronnek used 
the same plot but changed the identity of the protagonists and the place in 
which the story supposediy took place. 

Here, however, when the Douai author transformed the name of the 
heroine, he (perhaps thoughtlessliy) eliminated one of the elements that gave 
Breton credibility to the story. Des Gretz is in fact the name of a Breton 
family that retained its nobility after the 1669 reforms. It is thus a name that 
rang true and Breton because it was authentic. İt may also have had 
connotations attached to a legend concerning the town of Montfort, where 
St Meen was said to have fought the pagans, defeating them in the end by 
crushing them with the enormous stone they used as their sacrificial altar, 
known as the grösde $/ Meen or the grös of Montfort (and which could still be 
seen near the town).” By eliminating the regional and local connotation of 
the name of the hanged woman given in the Rennes version, the Douai text 
also changes her social condition. No longer a preceptress who tutors her 
charge in 'civilitics'(not too much of'a loss of caste for a young noblewoman), 
she becomes a chambermaid forced into domestic service, which makes her 
unhappy fate even more piteous. 

Toturn to the story itself, the occassonne/ given as printed in Rennes gives 
a lincar, seguential, carefully dated narration from which an exacı 
ehronology can easily be re-established. On the night of 21 June, the 
innkeeper's daughter is delivered and commits her crime, aided by her 
parents; the next day, 22 June, Anne is accused, judged, sentenced, and 
hanged at one in the afternoon; she remains on the gallows until Saturday 25 
June, when, discovered living by her godson, she is taken down, three days 
and three nights after execution of her sentence, in perfect contormity with 
the vow she made before being hanged. 


in 


# « 
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A chronology of the sort has two functions. First, by its very precision it 
helps to persuade of the truth of the event related, as do the specific places 
and the proper names given. Second, by situatin;; the miracle of the girl 
saved from hanging at a high point in the traditional calendar of feast days, 
(he midsummer holiday of St John's Day on 24 June, it solicits the 
imagination, inviting a contrast between Anne, alone on the gallows outside 
the town, far from its festive hubbub. As in Douai, the brief narrative offers 
hints that invite readers to go beyond what is written, to invent what is left 
unsaid in the text, and to complete the story to their liking. There can be no 
doubt that the mention of St John's Day gave contemporary readers an 
entire backdrop of ready images as they read the story. 

When she is preparing for her execution, the Anne of the Rennes and the 
Douai orcassonneb do not perform the same acts or make the same vows. 
First, alıhough she confesses and prays in both, she does not receive 
communion in the Rennes version, a detail added in the 1589 text to 
confound the Protestants by linking the miracle with the Eucharist, and 
belief in the real presence with the manifestation of divine grace. Next, if 
Anne invokes the Virgin in the guise of Notre-Dame de Liesse in both 
versivns, a somewhat unexpected saint, St Servais, appears only in the 
Rennes version. Why indeed this invocation of the bishop of Tongres, who 
died in 384 after transferring his episcopal seat to Maastricht, having been 
warned by the Apostles of the imminent destruction of his city by the Huns? 
In the late sixteenth century, the centre of the cult of St Servais was the 
church dedicated to him in Maastricht in the Spanish Netherlands, the site 
of his tomb and repository of his relics. This is where Anne goes when she 
has been saved and when she undertakes the voyage de Notre-Dame de Lriesse 
fin the diocese of Laon and of Monsıeur de samet Servas). Although the saint 
was not unknown in France, his cult, which had spread from the north-east 
borders of he kingdom, carried by Cistercian liturgy with the advance of the 
Tartars (who in the thirteenth century seemed new Huns), does not seems 
to have had a large following in France. Are we to take mention of him in the 
Rennes wrasonnel as one more detail to make us doubt tlıat this edition was, 
in fact, Breton? Mighi it suggest that the work was printed in the north of 
France or in the Low Countries? Perhaps, if it is legitimate to link the place 
ol publication - thus of the first distribution - of the pampblet with the site 
of the culis mentioned in it. Why, then, should Sı Servais be eliminated from 
ihe scasronnel printed in Douai, a city not too far from Maastricht and from 
he Saints tomb? This might indicate that the Douai pamphlet was destined 
exclusively for French, even for Parisian, consumption, as it celebrated the 
shrines of the Virgin in France - Chartres and Paris - visited by Anne. 

The manner of telling the tale also changes from 'Rennes' to Dowai, The 
1588 text gives a large place to the spoken word that is not found in the one 
printed the following year To take öne example, there is the episode of the 
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broken cord. The Douai version says, 'But the rope broke two or three 
times. The Rennes version, as we have seen, says: 


Being thrown, her rope broke, and (she) fell to the ground, was picked up, and thrown 
again with two ropes, the which broke, (and) immediately (she) was raised up and 
thrown again with three ropes at her neck, which broke again, (and she) was raised up 
and thrown for the fourth time with six ropes at her neck and left for dead. 


This typical motif in the lives of the saints can be seen, for example, in the 
miracles of St Foy or the legend of St Yves. The 'Rennes' pamphlet, however, 
states it with the repeated and rhythmic formulas of the oral tradition, 
whereas the Douai author imposes a laconic written style that has broken 
with the spoken word. A second difference between the two texts lies in 
dramatizing dialogue, prominent in the 1588 occasıonne/ and later aban- 
doned. The first exchange, between the young child who in his innocence 
knows the truth and his incredulous mother, is given in indirect discourse 
(The said child returned (and) told his Mother that .. '; “To which the said 
mother replied that (o), but the later exchanges between the child and the 
priest (both the last confessor of Anne and the schoolmaster of her godson) 
and between the priest and the judge are given in direct address, with the 
words exchanged fitted seamlessiy into the flow of the narrative, introduced 
only by a comma or a period (since guotation marks were not yet in use). 

The Douai text eliminated this dramatization as if it were incompatible 
with the Christian affirmâtion of the miracle, carefuliy distinguished from 
any suspect form of the marvellous. This led to the elimination of Anne's 
godehild, replaced by an anonymous and banal gusdam as the person who 
finds that Anne is still alive. It also led to a change in the gesture by which 
she shows that she is still alive. In Douai she rather prosaically moves her 
legs; in Rennes she raises her hands in a prayerful attitude and turns her eyes 
towards heaven. Finally, it also led to the elimination of the striking episode 
of the judge, found 'in good company”, who mocks the priest's revelation and 
loses control of his own actions when he belies his own words (lt is just as 
true that she is still alive as it is that Il am galloping across these viands on the 
table") by doing just that ('And suddenliy the said Judge began to gallop 
across the said table most horribiy”). 

This scene may contain a transposition or a reminiscence of the scene in 
the miracles of St James in which a judge, about to sit down to table, declares 
that he will only believe in the survival of the young pilgrim unjusty hanged 
if the cock and the hen he is about to consume are resuscitated - which then 
happens, In any event, the 'Rennes" occasıonne/ is above all a story, a story in 
which the spoken word can be heard, in which the characters have real 
existence, emolions, sentiments, and relations, and in which the account ot 
the miracle is accompanied by signs of he marvellous common to medieval 
hagiography. In order not to corrupt his all-important apologetic and 
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dogmatic aim, the author of the Douai pamphlet rewrote the plot, narrowing 
what had been a good tale to be told or read to tit the limits of an exemp/um 
for use in a sermon. 

The 1588 text telis in its epilogue what happened to everyone involved: 
Anne fulfils her vow and makes her pilgrimage; those who plotted against 
her face death under a sentence pronounced by Messıcurs de la Justice de Renne 
- that is, the judges of the Rennes Parlement. The author has been saving a 
final effect, however, in the revelation that the innkeeper's daughter is guilty 
of six infanticides. Thus an occassonne/ that to the end has balanced the 
account of a dreadfully cruel crime and that of a miraculous case, to repeat 
the phraseology of many tract titles of the time, brings the reader back to the 
'story' rather than to the 'miracle" 

This unstable and ambiguous status invites two readings, one that sees the 
story as part of the tradition of the marvellous tale, the other thal asks how a 
tale of the sort came to be put to the service of Church authority at a time of 
bitler tensions and struggles. Thus we need to investigate two lines of 
thought. We need first to note, within the corpus of oral literature, the 
possible matrices of the story that found printed form in 1588; then we need 
to examine (he contemporary scene to ascertain the reasons for the changes 
made in the 1589 text. This implies that we must consider, at least as a 
hypothesis, that the plots of the occassonnel may have been written or read in 
relation to very long-term schemata and lasting motifs (those of hagiography 
or of the oral tale, for instance), but that they also had a purely historical 
meaning linked to the short-term conjuncture of events surrounding their 


publication. 


Pursumç ihe Tale 


İs there a possible source for the Marian miracle in oral literature? One of the 
tales repeated by the Brothers Grimm, which they entitle 'Marienkind' (Our 
Lady's Child) suggests a comparison.” This is how the story goes: the 
daughter of a poor woodcutter is taken to heaven by the Virgin, who goes on 
a voyage and İeaves her the keys to the thirteen doors of heaven but forbids 
her to open the thirteenth. One day when her guardian angels are absent, 
ıhe girl disobeys, and she sees the Holy Trinity in the forbidden room. At the 
Virgin's return, the girl denies her disobedience and is struck dumb and sent 
away İrom heaven. The Brothers Grimm end the tale thus: a king out 
hunting discovers her and marries her. After the birth of her first child, the 
Holy Virgin appears to her and asks her again about the thirteenth door, 
Ihe mother persists in denying, and her child is taken away, as are two 
subseyuent children. At this point the people demand the death of the 
gucen as 4 child-eater and the king acguiesces. On the pyre the gucen 
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repents and attempts to avow her error. Rain comes to extinguish the flames 
and the Holy Virgin gives her back her speech and her children. 

What connections could there possibly be between this tale in which no 
one is hanged and the miracle of Montfort? There are none in the specific 
details, of course, but there is a similarity in the structures of the two stories, 
which string together a like series of events. We see an accusation of 
infanticide, the condemnation to death of the presumed murderess, anda 
miraculous intervention of the Virgin, who in the end saves the heroine at 
the moment of her execution. 

Any relationship between the late sixteenth-century occasionne/ and tale 
710 in Antti Aarne's and Stith Thompson's canonical classification is 
evidentiy distant and reduced to morphological similarity alone, even if in 
some versions the young gucen is sentenced to be hanged rather than 
burned alive. None the less, the tale combines two elements fundamental to 
the plot published in Rennes or in Douai: the motifs of infanticide (the child 
killed by its own mother) and of Marian pardon accorded to a repentant or 
innocent girl. This of course does not mean that the author of the 1588 text 
dipped directly into the oral repertory. This would be all the more difficult to 
prove since the only French version of the tale in which the Virgin, not a 
fairy, appears in the role of the godmother was collected in the boundary 
area between the Barrois and Champagne in the late nineteenth century. 
Still, when it links infanticide and a miracle of the Virgin, the printed text 
juxtaposes two representations that were among the ones most deepliy 
rooted in the common imagination of people of the sixteenth century, who 
were at once moved to horror at the ımost detestable of crimes and 
comforted by Mary's loving mercy. Under the appearance of novelty 
indispensable for success at the bookstalls — the occassonneb often drew their 
strength from particular and local tales based on longstanding motifs that 
other traditions, both oral and written, had borne along and continued to 
express in parallel ways, motifs that fashioned and formulated both beliefs 
and oppressive dreads, fears and certitudes. 


Anne and Pierre: The occasionnel in #he Service of he League 


But (he occasonne/ also operated on another level, that of the current 
political and religious situation. In both the 1588 and 1589 versions, Anne 
recommendİs herself to the Virgin of Notre-Dame de Liesse, who hears her 
prayer and her vow. The least that one could say about this particular Virgin 
is that she was allied to the League. It was under her protection that the first 
League was created in 1576 in the château of Marchais, which was near the 
sanctuary and belonged to the Guise family.” Furthermore, in 1583 Notre- 
Dame de Liesse was one of the epicentres of penitential and esehatologıcal 
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“white” processions encouraged by the religious zeal of the League. Pierre de 
L'Estoile even makes the sanctuary one of the two primary poles of 
atıraction for pilgrims before they set off for Paris. He says: 


They say they were moved to make these penitences and pilgrimages because of a 
number of lights appearing in the air and other signs like prodigies seen in the 
Heavens and on the earth even towards the zones of the Ardennes from which the 
first (people) came as pilgrims or penitents, as many as ten or twelve thousand, to Our 
Lady of Rheims and of Liesse for the same occasion. 


In August, September, and October 1583, thousands of penitents from 
Meaux, Soissons, Laon, Rheims, and Noyon flooded into Notre-Dame de 
Liesse, a pilgrimage site since the twelfth century.” There is nothing 
surprising, then, in the victorious League celebrating its Marian protectress 
in 1588-1589. 

It is doubtless hazardous to establish too strict a connection between, on 
the one hand, events unfolding on the barricades of May 1 588 that gave Paris 
to the League, and the end of the year 1589, and, on the other hand, the 
printing of the two occasıonneb, given that the exact date of their publication 
is unknown. Nonetheless, it is sure that both publications reflect the pro- 
League spirituality that attempted to combat heresy by affirming the cult of 
the Virgin of pity and intercession, protectress of the upright and the 
innocent. This is what explains the presence of the Ora&on d nostre Dame de 
Lyesse that follows the narrative in the 'Rennes' pamphlet. This Ora&on is a 
penitential prayer to be recited by pilgrims making their way towards the 


sanctuary: 


As (thy)j subject to thy holy chapel 
Of Lyesse | take myself, and call thee 
To my aid in my necessity. 


The addition of a prayer guite evidentiy set in type at a different time from 
he Devvurs dune histoire et mirade links the pamphlet and the sanctuary 
more closely and places the occasıonne/ with print materials connected with 
pilgrimages, such as pilgrim songs, the lives of the saints whose shrines were 
to be visited, and certificates attesting completion of the devotional voyage. 
Although it may have been written and printed with other intentions, the 
1588 text is thus enrolled in the cause of the League piety encouraged by 
worship of'the Berdurable Lyesse, as the Orarson states. İn 1589, a year marked 
by many processions, in Paris in January, but also in Meaux, Senlis, and Laon 
(14 where the statue of Notre-Dame de Liesse had been transferred to 
remove it İrom possible Protestant vivlence), Whoever rewrote the story of 
the hanged girl miraculously saved celebrated the Marian shrines of 
Chartres and Paris in partıcular, but also embraced reverence for 'all the Our 
Ladies t6 which one gVES On Voyages of devotion" She is still invoked as first 
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protectress, but Notre-Dame de Liesse here becomes only one of the 
possible figures for the charitable and mediating Virgin, guardian of the 
destinies of the kingdom and of the people. The pamphlet thus becomes 
detached from any particular Marian sanctuary to become an invitation to 
honour and respect the Mother of God the Saviour, offered on the last page 
as the centre of universal worship. 

The connection between the two occasıonnek of 1588 and 1589 and the 
Virgin of Liesse does not simply come of the necessity to encourage Marian 
piety conceived as a rescue and proclaimed against the Protestants. Anne is 
not the only victim executed on the gallows whom Notre-Dame de Liesse 
aids. All the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century books and pamphlets that 
speak of her miracles tell of her miraculous rescue of Pierre. The first 
occurrence in print of this story that | can find is in a work published by the 
widow of Jean Bonfons, who worked in Paris between 1569 and 1572. The 
work is entitled Les Mırac/es de Nosire Dame de Lyesse et comme elle fut #rouvee et 
nommde comme pourrez voir cy-aprös. “ The protection of the hanged man 
opens the series of miracles performed by the Virgin of Liesse after the 
founding of her sanctuary. The date is 1139 and the text runs thus: 


In the year of grace one thousand, thirty nine, (there) was a poor man named Pierre de 
Fourcy, who did not have great means to provide subsistence for himself, his wife and 
the three little children that he had. This poor man went every day to the public place 
where day workers gathered, but he found no one willing to put him to work, at 
which, seeing that he was carning nothing, he began to moan and to say: 'Alas! Ladv 
of Liesse, come to the aid of your poor servant. Help him to live, he and his family. 
This good man went every day from house to house begging the inhabitants to let him 
earn his living and (saying) that he, his wife and his children were dying of hunger, but 
he never found that they would give him even one penny to earn. When he saw this, 
he was most unhappy, and he then began to say, 'Alas! Lady of Liesse, | will die ut 
hunger. | cannot possibly have the courage to go about asking for alms. Alas! Lady, | 
will have to be a robber, yes | will, ifl want to live." At which, as out of despair, he 
began to rob his ncarest ncighbours and those whom he knew had wheat, wine and 
salt pork. He continucd until the neighbours noticed that someone was robbing them 
and suspccted the poor man, at which they agreed to keep such a good watch that 
they would catch him in the act, for they knew well that he did nothing and had 
nothing to live on, and that he and ali his family seemed in fair health. They then kept 
such good watch ıhat he was caught in the granary of one uf their number tilling his 
sack with wheat, They grabbed him and beat him well, saying they would have hım 
hanged. The poor man, secing himself caught, was so bewildered that he knew not 
what to say, except to call upon the fair lady of Liesse most devoutly in his heart. 
When the wo neighbours had tied him up they had him put in prison. And when the 
Provost interroğated him, he confessed all, for which he was sentenced to be hangedl 
and strangled. İn order to accomplish this thing, he was led to the gallows, where he 
called upon the fair lady of Liesse, most devoutly saying beautiful prayers and praying 
her to save his life. When these prayers were said, he mounted the İadder and wus 
hanged by the hangman, who took great care to have strangled him. When he was 
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hanged everyone went away, and he remained on the gallows the space of three days 
without dying, complaining of the pain that he suflered and endured. There passed by 
a shepherd from the fields who heard this poor hanged man lament. When he raised 
his eyes to him, he saw that he was not yet dead. When the hanged man saw him, he 
called to him and said to him, 'Alas! my friend, go get the Provost and tell him to send 
me the hangman to finish me off and let me die, for I languish in great martyrdom.' 
Then the shepherd out of pity ran towards the town, where he met the two 
neighbours who had had him hanged. He said to them, “Alas! my lords, are you not 
people of justice?" “Yes,' they answered, 'What is amiss?''My lords,' said he, “There is a 
poor man hanged at the gallows for three days who has begged me to go tell the 
Provost to have someone come finish putting him to death." Then were the two 
neighbours much bewildered to hear these news. They said to the shepherd, 'Do not 
worry, We are coming. They went immmediately to the gallows, and when they had 
climbed the ladder, they drew their knives and gave five or six blows to the body of 
the poor long-suflering man, but never could they manage to kill him. When the 
shepherd, who was at some distance from them, saw that they were so mistreating 
this poor sinner, he began to cry out, 'Alasl Those men are finishing off this poor man, 
and | thought that they were taking him down from the gallows." He then ran to the 
town, where he found the Provost, to whom he recounted the case, which much 
astonished him. İmmediately he mounted on horseback and went with the shepherd 
to the gallows, where he found the two neighbours still there, unable to leave, and 
who said, one to the other, 'By Our Lady, it seems to me that | am bound by my feet 
with iron chains.' Just what has happened to me", said the other. 'I can neither flee nor 
leave." When the Provost saw them, he said to them, 'Ha! my lords, what have you 
done to this poor man?' 'Ahal, my lord." said the hanged man, 'they have hurt me a 
hundred times more than the hangman: they have wounded my body in more than six 
places." When the Provost asked him who had kept him from dying, he answered that 
it was the fair lady of Liesse. Then the Provost commanded the neighbours to cut him 
down or lose all their possessions. He charged them to nourish him, his wife and his 
children as long as he should live, and if they would not consent, he would confiscate 
their houses and their goods. At which they agreed to nourish him all his life. Then 
they lowered the poor man, carried him to their houses and got him cured. And when 
he was well he went to visit and thank the fair Lady of Liesse who had saved his life. 


Pierre de Fourey, the thief caught in the act and sentenced to the gallows, 
obvicusiy calis to mind the even older robber protected by the Virgin cited in 
anthologies of exempla and in the Golden Legend. As with the older robber, 
Pierre is saved twice, once from the rope, which fails to strangle him, and 
next from his neighbours" knife blows, which fail to pierce his body. Like 
Ebbo, Pierre owes this grace to his devotion to Mary, whom he reveres and 
implores. Again like Ebbo, when he is freed he gives her thanks. But 
between the tale connected with the sanctuary and the medieval exemp/um 
here are clear and significant differences. First, the miracle of Liesse 
particularizes 1he story by dating and situating it, İt also moralizes it by 
insisting on Pierre's absolute destitution. He is without possessions and 

ithout work, and for that reason he is forced to rob. The miracle also 
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condemns the cruelty of Pierre's accusers, who are punished at the end. 
Finally, it omits the description of the actual operation of Mary's mercy. 
Here the Virgin of Liesse neither supports her prot&ge in mid-air nor parries 
the blows directed at him. 

This account, printed 2g/fore the 1588 and 1589 occasonnek, can be found 
in all collections of the miracles of the Virgin of Liesse. It figures in the 
various editions of the book published by the widow Bonfons, by Pierre 
Mesnier in Paris at the very end of the sixteenth century, and by Blaise 
Boutart in Troyes at the beginning of the following century. Next, in various 
and often abridged forms, it figures in works probabiy sold at the sanctuary 
itself,37 for example, the H&s/orre e? mıracles de Notre Dame de Liesse of G. de 
Machault, published in Paris in 1617, a Sommaire of which was printed in 
Troyes in the same year by Claude Briden. The latter work dates the story in 
1539, thus bringing it closer to the present. A woodcut portrays the 
procession leading Pierre de Fourcy to his execution, rather than showing 
the miracle being carried out, as in the medieval texts. This picture shows 
Pierre kneeling in prayer before an image of Notre-Dame de Liesse as the 
wagon carrying him makes its way to the gallows. While the title pages of 
the Douai occassonneb show the discovery that Anne is still alive, a scene that 
takes place a/fer the miracle, the Troyes pamphlet of 1617 shows what was 
happening /efore. Both pictures, like the texts they illustrate, avoid showing 
the supernatural act itself, the representation of which might encourage 
superstitious thoughts. 

These closely related images suggest another connection. İt seems that 
the /açenda attached to Notre-Dame de Liesse in fact constitute the meeting, 
point between the medieval miracle of the Virgin's mediation in favour of 
Ebbo, her faithful devotee, and the story of Anne, saved by her faith in the 
lady of the Laon sanctuary. The tale of the hanged man miraculously saved, 
in the widow Bonfons's version and perhaps in others before hers, attenuates 
the discrepancy (discussed above) between the exemp/a and the orcasıonneb. 
An important difference remains: the hanged man of the miracle of Liesse 
becomes a hanged woman in the Rennes and the Douai versions. This 
feminization of the victim, which constitutes the fundamental novelty of the 
orcasıonned, has its own precedents, however. Like Anne des Grez but before 
her, Pierre de Fourey is the victim of men's wickedness, and his sins are so 
constrained as to approach innocence. Like Anne, he is aided by a simple 
person who reporis the miracle (in one instance a 'shepherd of the fields”; in 
the other a small boy). Like her, he makes the pilgrimage to Liesse to thank 
his protectress, 

Does this mean that the narrative included in the collection of the 
miracles of Notre-Dame de Liesse is the direct 'source' of the 1588 
occasıonnel? Perhaps not, but it seems plausible to postulate that the author 
of the text given as printed in Rennes was acguainted with the accounis ol 
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hanged everyone went away, and he remained on the gallows the space of three days 
without dying, complaining of the pain that he suffered and endured. There passed by 
a shepherd from the fields who heard this poor hanged man lament. When he raised 
his eyes to him, he saw that he was not yet dead. When the hanged man saw him, he 
called to him and said to him, 'Alas! my friend, go get the Provost and tell him to send 
me the hangman to finish me off and let me die, for I languish in great martyrdom.' 
Then the shepherd out of pity ran towards the town, where he met the two 
neighbours who had had him hanged. He said to them, “Alas! my lords, are you not 
people of justice?" "Yes,' they answered, “What is amiss?' 'My lords,' said he, “There is a 
poor man hanged at the gallows for three days who has begged me to go tell the 
Provost to have someone come finish putting him to death.' Then were the two 
neighbours much bewildered to hear these news. They said to the shepherd, 'Do not 
worry, we are coming. They went immmediately to the gallows, and when they had 
climbed the ladder, they drew their knives and gave five or six blows to the body of 
the poor long-suffering man, but never could they manage to kill him. When the 
shepherd, who was at some distance from them, saw that they were so mistreating 
this poor sinner, he began to cry out, 'Alasl Those men are finishing ofl this poor man, 
and | thought that they were taking him down from the gallows.' He then ran to the 
town, where he found the Provost, to whom he recounted the case, which much 
astonished him. İmmediately he mounted on horseback and went with the shepherd 
to the gallows, where he found the two neighbours still there, unable to leave, and 
who said, one to the other, 'By Our Lady, it seems to me that | am bound by my feet 
with iron chains.' Just what has happened to me", said the other. 'I can neither flee nor 
leave." When the Provost saw them, he said to them, 'Ha! my lords, what have you 
done to this poor man?" 'Aha!, my lord,' said the hanged man, "they have hurt me a 
hundred times more than the hangman: they have wounded my body in more than six 
places. When the Provost asked him who had kept him from dying, he answered that 
it was the fair lady of Liesse. Then the Provost commanded the neighbours to cut him 
down or lose all their possessions. He charged them to nourish him, his wife and his 
children as long as he should live, and if they would not consent, he would confiscate 
their houses and their goods. At which they agreed to nourish him ali his life. Then 
thev lowered the poor man, carried him to their houses and got him cured. And when 
he was well he went to visit and thank the fair Lady of Liesse who had saved his life. 


Pierre de Fourcy, the thief caught in the act and sentenced to the gallows, 
obviously calls to mind the even older robber protected by the Virgin cited in 
anıhulogies of exempla and in the Gojden Leçend. As with the older robber, 
Pierre is saved twice, once from the rope, which fails to strangle him, and 
next from his neighbours' knife blows, which fail to pierce his body. Like 
Ebbu, Pierre owes this grace to his devotion to Mary, whom he reveres and 
implores. Again like Ebbo, when he is freed he gives her thanks. But 
between the tale connected with the sanctuary and the medieval exemp/um 
ıhere are clear and significant differences. First, the miracle of Liesse 
particularizes the story by dating and situating it. İt also moralizes it by 
insisting on Pierre's absolute destitution. He is without possessions and 

ithout work, and for that reason he is forced to rob. The miracle also 
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condemns the cruelty of Pierre's accusers, who are punished at the end. 
Finally, it omits the description of the actual operation of Mary's mercy. 
Here the Virgin of Liesse neither supports her prot€ge in mid-air nor parries 
the blows directed at him. 

This account, printed &e/fore the 1588 and 1589 occasonneb, can be found 
in all collections of the miracles of the Virgin of Liesse. It figures in the 
various editions of the book published by the widow Bonfons, by Pierre 
Mesnier in Paris at the very end of the sixteenth century, and by Blaise 
Boutart in Troyes at the beginning of the following century. Next, in various 
and often abridged forms, it figures in works probabiy sold at the sanctuary 
itself,37 for example, the Hss/ore ef mıracles de Notre Dame de Liesse of G. de 
Machault, published in Paris in 1617, a Sommaıre of which was printed in 
Troyes in the same year by Claude Briden. The latter work dates the story in 
1539, thus bringing it closer to the present. A woodcut portrays the 
procession leading Pierre de Fourcy to his execution, rather than showing 
the miracle being carried out, as in the medieval texts. This picture shows 
Pierre kneeling in prayer before an image of Notre-Dame de Liesse as the 
wagon carrying him makes its way to the gallows. While the title pages of 
the Douai occastonnek show the discovery that Anne is still alive, a scene that 
takes place affer the miracle, the Troyes pamphlet of 1617 shows what was 
happening /efore. Both pictures, like the texts they illustrate, avoid showing 
the supernatural act itself, the representation of which might encourage 
superstitious thoughts. 

These closely related images suggest another connection. İt seems that 
the /ependa attached to Notre-Dame de Liesse in fact constitute the meeting 
point between the medieval miracle of the Virgin's mediation in favour of 
Ebbo, her faithful devotee, and the story of Anne, saved by her faith in the 
lady of the Laon sanctuary. The tale of the hanged man miraculously saved, 
in the widow Bonfons's version and perhaps in others before hers, attenuates 
the discrepancy (discussed above) between the exempda and the occasronneb. 
An important difference remains: the hanged man of the miracle of Liesse 
becomes a hanged woman in the Rennes and the Douai versions. This 
feminization of the victim, which constitutes the fundamental novelty of the 
orcasıonnels, has its own precedents, however. Like Anne des Grez but before 
her, Pierre de Fourey is the victim of men's wickedness, and his sins are sv 
constrained as to approach innocence. Like Anne, he is aided by a simple 
person who reports the miracle (in one instance a 'shepherd of the fields”; in 
the other a small boy). Like her, he makes the pilgrimage to Liesse to thank 
his protectress. 

Does this mean that the narrative included in the collection of the 
miracles of Notre-Dame de Liesse is the direct 'source' of the 1588 
occastonneh? Perhaps not, but it seems plausible to postulate that the author 
of the text given as printed in Rennes was acguainted with the acevunts ol 
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the miracles attached to the royal sanctuary in the diocese of Laon. In any 
event, this is surely the case with the publisher of the pampbhlet, since the 
Oraison â nosire Dame de Lyesse that follows the Döcours Gune hisforre et miracle 
is directiy taken from the work published by the widow Bonfons. The 
Rennes" wvasronne/ is thus grafted onto an ancient and local tradition, from 
which it borrows its central motif (the miraculous hanging) and its formulas 
(for example, the dramatization of the dialogues). 

What the text invents, perhaps by drawing on other texts, perhaps by 
taking details from an actual event, is the story of an innocent woman 
unjustİy accused of infanticide and rescued on the gallows. This added a new 
miracle to the repertory of Notre-Dame de Liesse, a miracle that moved 
readers to horror before an abominable crime, and that feminized innocence 
in a time in which women participated ew masse in penitential processions 
and pilgrimages. The story might in its turn have been taken over as the 
basis for other miracle tales. Thus in 1632, when he published his /mage de 
Nostre Dame de Lıvsse, ou son historre aulhenligye, Rene de Ceriziers first gives 
the story of Pierre de Fourey, which for him happened “less than a century 
ago” He then adds that of a serving girl made pregnant by her master. She is 
accused of infanticide after the accidental death of her infant, but 'those who 
knew of the misfortune of our miserable (girl) thought that there was design 
and malice.' Sentenced to be hanged, she implores the mercy of Notre-Dame 
de Liesse and promises to go barefoot to her sanctuary. She can then leave 
her prison without help and without punishment, and like Anne she fulfils 
her vow by visiting Liesse. 

Establishing the meanings and the uses of texts such as the ones analysed 
here 1s an almost impossible challenge. No corroborating record exists of the 
Wo orcastonned printed in Douai and Rennes - if indeed the second imprint 
can be trusted. To solve the enigma they pose with only the physical object — 
the pamphlet - and its text in hand reguires fragile and risky hypotheses that 
may sovn be contradicted by more rigorous or more fortunate research. We 
know for certain, though, that printed texts of the sort attracted the greatest 
number of readers and brought stories, images, and beliefs out of the narrow 
world of the more literate elites. 

The account of the miracle of Montfort, in its two successive versions, 
bears signs of a tension found in nearly all the occassonne& that combined 
formulas inherited from tradition with current happenings. The story of 
Anne's miracle is thus partly a new variation on an old hagiographical and 
pastoral motif, and partly a celebration of a devotional practice closely tied 
to current events involving the League. This made it possible, within the 
flexible form of the widely distributed chapbook, to rewrite the story, 
keeping the general plot outline, and to redireci the message. This is just 
what the Douai publishers did in 1589. lı also made possible multiple uses of 
the same printed piece, offered and received simultaneously as a canwd 
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telling of an extaordinary event, as an apologetic text reaffirming the 
Catholic credo, or as a pamphlet linked to a specific pilgrimage and an object 
to be used in pious practices. The occasronnek gave printed form to stories 
that in former times had been told, preached, or recited, ârid this plurality of 
possible readings, which was both organized by the text and produced 
spontaneously by its readers, is doubtless one of the major reasons for their 
lasting success. 


Notes 


lam indebted to Daniel Vigne, the director of the film, 72e Return of Martın Guerre, for 
my introduction to the occasronneh studied in this essay. It was he who got me to read 
these sixteenth-century texts that tell the story of the woman hanged and 
miraculousiy saved, a story that he was using for a film script. My sincere thanks to 
him and to all who have helped me with their special knowledge, in particular Alain 
Boureau, Jacgueline Cerguiglini, Jean-Claude Schmitt, Michel Simonin and Catherine 
Velay-Vallantin. 
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Who wrote Perrault's Cox/es? Was it a children's book? If so, what was its 
pedagogical stance? Did it simply reflect a fashion, or was it a popularizing 
endeavour, like Fontenelle's during the same period? How was it connected 
with the Ouarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns? 

Literary historians periodicaliy analyse data and compare dates. Although 
the identification of sources for the Con/es has until recenily prompted 
anachronistic representations that have played a role in the great variety in 
the uses of this collection, it is not my intention to discuss them here. To 
summarize, | might note the tenacious persistence of the legend, piously 
repeated in many a biographical introduction, that Pierre Darmancourt, 
Perrault's son, was the author of the Con/es. Confronted with the constant 
and irritating problem of attribution that surrounds all of Perrault's literary 
and architectural works, historians have long opted, where the Confes were 
concerned, for the “thin, frail voice” (Pierre Darmancourt was nineteen years 
old!) that Was to carry over the centuries to repeat, unchanged, to later 
generations of rapt children, the old tales of his nurse'. This is an excellent 
illustration of a soothing romanticism common among folklorists of the 
nineteenth century, among them Champfleury, who established, in his 
Histoire de /ımagvrre populaire (Paris, 1869), the special connection between 
he notions of the people, childhood, and the primitive. 

The nineteenih century thus saw the start of a long series of characteriza- 
uons of the Conies based on the shaky definitions of the people" and the 
popular cummanİy accepted until then. At the same time, the child as inter- 
preter of the people (in Michelet's formula) became both the object of 
special interest and a freguent theme in publishing strategy. As a child's 
book, the Confes of Perrault merited a place in the domain of books for 
children. Was this an a posteriori justification of a search for a new reader- 
ship and a new sales market? Or did it reflect the resurgence of a real peda- 
goyical interest in the service of the multitude? For the moment, | mighı 
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simply note the publishers” mixed motives, their renewed but narrow inter- 
est in the moral and thematic polyphony of the Cox/es, and their passing but 
deliberate choice of the most conventional representation possible. With the 
twentieth century, an imprudent use of new methods explâins the reserve, 
even the mistrust, with which most literary historians regarded the construc- 
tons of 'İndianist” or 'ritualist folklorists and Jungian psychoanalists. 
Research on Perrault was for the time being abandoned and publishers 
turned to an abundant supply of children's literature. 

In 1953 there came dramatic news: an unpublished manuscript of the 
Contes had been discovered. Made by a professional copier, dated 1695 (or 
two years earlier than the first published edition) and bound in Morocco 
with the arms of Mademvoiselle, the King's niece, the copy offered a fully 
worked out state of the text. Jacgues Barchilon edited the manuscript, 
studied the variants, and pronounced Perrault as the work's author. The 
folklorist Paul Delarue suggested a more nuanced opinion, imagining Pierre 
Darmancourt collecting oral sources re-elaborated by his father. That 
Cendrillon, Riguet â la Houppe, and Le Petit Poucet were absent from the 
manuscript was seen as evidence of collaboration and fashionable competi- 
tion between Perrault, his niece, Mademoiselle L'Heritier, and her friends, 
Madame de Murat and Madame d'Aulnoy. According to Mademoiselle 
L'Heritier: 


There was talk of the good upbringing that he (Perrault)| was giving to his children. It 
was said that they ali show much wit, and finally talk fell on the naive tales that one of 
his young pupils has recentiy put to paper with such grace. 

Several of these were told, and that led imperceptibiy to the telling of others. | had 
to tell öne in my turn. | told the one about Marmoisan, with some embroideries that 
came to my mind as | went along. İt was new to the company, which found it much to 
its taste and judged it so little known that they told me | must communicate it to that 
young tale-teller who so wittily occupies the leisure of childhood. I took pleasure in 
following this advice, and as | know, Mademoiselle (Perrault's daughter), the taste you 
have and the attention you pay to things in which some sense of morality enters, | will 
tell you this tale more or less as | told it. | hope that you will share it with your amiable 
Brother, and you may together judge whether this fable is worthy of being placed in 
his delightful collection of Tales. 


Mademoiselle L'Heritier, who here keeps up the fiction of the 'young tale- 
teller”, later herself published Marmosan, doubtless rejected by Perrault. 


Perrauli in Manuscript andın Print 


The 1659 manuscript oflers an important indication of Perrault's original 
project. That the collection is incomplete and was not conceived of asa 
whole lends support to the thesis of a pedagogical work designed to be 
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added to or transformed as the author gained increasing command of his 
materials. The reconstruction of each state enables us to define the author's 
personality better - his 'personal eguation', as Marc Soriano calls it in his 
now standard work, Les Con/es de Perrauli Culture savanle et iradifons" 
papulaıres. After Mary Elizabeth Storer's La Mode des contes de föes, a pioneer- 
ing work unigue in its time, recent studies on Perrault, freed from personal 
and ideological viewpoints, show a rigour and eclecticism lacking in literary 
historians of the nineteenth century.! 

Before continuing we need to review the chronology of the various 
publications of the Confes: 


I 

1691: Rerueil de Plusıcurs pitces Göloguence el de po6stes presentöes â / Acadöm:e 
Şançase pour İes prix de lannee 1691. Avec plustcurs discours o A Paris, |.-B. 
Coignard. It contains La Marguüe de Salusses ou Ja Pattence de Gröelhidis 
Nouvelle (pp. 143-94). 

La Marguwe de Salusses... was republished alone in the same year by |.- 
B. Coignard. 

1693: Les Souharks rıdıcules. Conte. In Le Mercure galanı, November 1693 (pp. 
39-50). 

1694: Grzselidis, nouvelle Avec /e Conte de Peau GAsne et celur des Souhaits 
ndıcules. Seconde edition. A Paris, chez la Veuve de Jean-Baptiste Coignard, 
Imprimeur du Roy, et Jean-Baptiste Coignard Fils, Imprimeur du Roy, rue 
Saint Jacgues, â la Bible d'or. 1694. Avec privilege. 

Recuerl de pilces curreuses et nouvelles, tanf en prose gu'en vers, Tome 1. A La 
Haye. Chez Adrian Moetjens, Marchand-libraire, pres la Cour, â la Librairie 
française. The first volume contains, among other works of Perrault, Peax 
dine, Les Souhaıbs rıdıcules, and Grisehdis. 

1695: Jean-Baptiste Coignard published the fourth edition (the third has 
not been found) of Grwsehdw, Peau HAne, and Les Souhaibs rıdıcules. The 
Pröface figures for the first time here. 

Contes de ma Möre Loye, manuscript, 118 unnumbered pages octavo, 
made available in 1956 by Jacgues Barchilon. The binding bears the arms of 
Mademoiselle, Louis XIV's niece, to whom the Confes in prose are dedicated. 
The collection includes the Epizre & Mademowselle signed Pierre Perrault 
Darmancourt, La Bele au bow dormant, Le Petit Chaperon rouge, La Barbe bleve, 
Je Müitre chat ou /e Chat bott€, Les Fees. 

1696: La Belle au bos dormant Conte. In Le Mercure Galant, February 1696 
(PP. 75-117). 

Kecueilde pifces cureuses ef nouvelles. o, Tome V. ALa Haye. Chez Adrian 
Moetjens. İt contains (4 Belle au bos dormant Conte. 

1647: Hitoires ou Contes du temps passö Avec des Morahtö. A Paris, chez 
Claude Barbin, sur le second Peron de la Sante Chapelle, au Palais. Avec 


privilege de Sa Majeste. 
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Recueil de piöres curreuses el nouvelles Tome V. A La Haye. Chez 
Adrian Moetjens. The text is that of the first printing of the Barbin edition. 

Histores ou Conles du temps passe Avec des Moraht&. Par le Fils de 
Monsieur Perreault de |'Academie François. Suivant la copie, a Paris. This 
was a Dutch pirated edition that had several reprintings. 

Hıstores ou Contes du temps passe Avec des Morah/&. A Trevoux. De 
İ'lImprimerie de S.A. Seren. Mons. Prince Souverain de Dombe.? 


The earliest editions of the Confes in prose show the signs of their dual 
genesis. On the one hand, they emphasize the transcription from an oral 
delivery to a written text; on the other, Perrault as author hid behind the 
anonymous narratress as he did behind the fictional “Pierre Darmancourt” In 
this manner, the 1695 title, Con/es de ma Möâre Loye, is reflected in the 
frontispiece of the manuscript, which shows an old nurse telling stories to 
children of good family, as suggested by a lady in a fashionable Fontange 
bonnet. The repetition of the collection's title in pictorial form in the 
frontispiece states the obligatory protocols: this was how the work was to be 
read. Other details to guide reception accompany the strong image of oral 
presentation: the door latch figures the closed space of the home, and the 
candle indicates night-time and evening amusements. The nurse's hand is 
raised in a recounting gesture - the medieval gesture of reckoning - that 
confırms her open mouth. A pictorial version of the popular oral tale, the 
frontispiece (o Antoine Compagnon called it the Zergraphie du /rvre 
prepares the elaboration of the text, legitimizes the narrative forms that the 
reader is to encounter, and suggests that he or she recreate the same 
circumstances for reading or retelling the tales. 

The author was not forgotten, however. His name was obliterated from 
the title (reflected in the frontispiece) and the work bears the signature ol 
Pierre Darmancourt, but in reality this absence referred to Perrault's 
personal situation, which was common knowledge - to his disfavour with 
Colbert, his widowhood, and his dedication to the upbringing of his children, 
and to the polemic function of the Confes in the context of the Ouarrel of the 
Ancients and the Moderns. The lithograph announcing the 'Contes de ma 
Möre Loye' thus summarizes the representations suggested to the reader, 
and it can be seen as a strategic f(ramework for imposed readings. İt seems to 
say: this is the status of the concealed author; this is how he transeribed 
what he heard; this is how this work should be read.” 

In 1697, Clouzier, the illustrator of Madame d'Aulnoy's Comes de Fevs (also 
published by Barbin in April 1697), used the same frontispiece in a 
copperplate. Perrault, on the other hand, changed his title. Les Confer de ma 
Mere Loye still appeared in the engraving but disappeared from the title 
page, ceding to Hisforres ou Contes du temps passe. Nt is true that the historical 
dimension had previously been neglected, and perhaps we should see in this 
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new title the influence of the ideas (at times confused) of Mademoiselle 
L'Heritier on the transmission of oral literature. In 1695, in her Oerxvres 
mölees, she advanced the hypothesis of tales 'invented by the troubadours', 
'our romancers of olden times", which had been transmitted by the people 
and 'pitilessiy disfigured in blue paper books' (1705). 

Did Perrault himself postulate the survival of oral literature from one age 
to the other? Although he proclaimed his attachment to Christianity, which 
he perceived as a better solution for continuity than paganism, as an 
academician he'had to respond to the arguments of the Ancients. He had 
already been induced to suggest that Homeric poetry was a learned 
elaboration of 'old wives' tales” (Le Para/föke, vol. 3, 1692, and Le Mercure 
galant, January 1697). With the new title of his Cox/es, Perrault took the risk 
of glossing over both the destabilizing and the civilizing influence of 
Christianity. Arguing the necessary secularization of these tales permitted 
him to affirm the continuity of autochthonous popular traditions. Nonethe- 
less, three years after his public reconciliation with Boileau, Perrault was 
using the Hss/orres ou Contes du femps pass€ to continue the battle. 

An examination of the earliest editions of the Cox/es (see plates V to VIlI) 
enables us to follow the evolution of Perrault's thought. The successive 
books of tales, from the hand-copied manuscript to the Barbin edition, show 
to what extent, in the early stages of their elaboration, the author still 
considered his tales as transcriptions and how their printing reflected his 
strategy as a 'modern' academician. The text itself also speaks to this 
transformation. Jacgues Barchilon, who edited the 1695 manuscript, notes 
the following corrections (as does Marc Soriano): 


1695 fext 1697 text 
(These tales) all contain a most reasonable 
moral, which will be discovered to greater or 
lesser degree, according to the penetratlon 


ol /hose zeho İğten to (hem. of those who read (hem. 
(Prefine) 

1695 fext 1697 /ext 
The better to cat you with. These words The better to cat you with. (The 
should be pronounced with a loud voice to remainder is omitted.) 


İrighten the child as if the wolf were going to 
vat him, 
ile Fert Chaperon rouge ) 


According to Marc Soriano, these omissions in the 1697 edition prove "that 
in 16ğ5 the author of the dedication thought of these tales as oral works and 
spcaks of them as stories noted down” The omissions also enlighten us on 
the relationship between procedures for casting the tales in written form and 
for putting them into print. We can reconstruct the meaning of the texts 
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chosen and transcribed in a particular fashion by examining the transfer 
from what is said to the way in which it is expressed: details unigue to the 
Barbin edition (the new title, in combination with the old frontispiece) and 
changes in the contents atteşt to Perrault's determination to raise the tales - 
be they popular or children's literature - to the status of a litarary work. 
Perrault presents his readers with the meanings they are to retain: whether 
we examine the choice of his tales, which always refer to previous versions, 
the vignettes placed above the stories" titles that predetermine their 
meaning, or the use of such typographic procedures as refrains given in 
italics, Perrault the academician clearly indicates scenarios for reading his 
Historres ou Contes du temps passe. These are indications for reading them, but 
also for viewing them, since the tales were illustrated; for reading aloud, 
eventually for recitation rather than retelling, since the nurse of the 
frontispiece stands not only for the oral sources, but also for the exercise 
now suggested to the reading public. All these were tactics for reaching a 
probable and a desired reader. 


The Liferary Editons 


How were such indications perceived? What remained of Perrault's original 
ambition to compose a work all the more complete for being oflered for 
reading, for viewing, and for listening? Even before Perrault's death, a large 
number of pirated editions were printed in Holland (in 1698, 1700, 1708, 
1716, 1721,1729). Both the Adrian Moetjens edition and the reprint uf 1708 
by Jacgues Desbordes used the text of the Barbin edition, reversing the 
frontispiece and the copperplate vignettes. In the Seren edition the text was 
identical but the frontispiece was missing, and the vignettes heading each 
tale, showing seasonal tasks and the signs of the zodiac, are probabiy 
woodcuts taken from almanacs. Desbordes, a bookseller, first attributed 
Mademvoiselle I'Heritier's L 4#4roi/e Princesse to Perrault (in 1716) and added 
it to the collected Con/es. Was this done because the publisher found it 
convenient or did it reflect the constant problem of attribution that 
accompanied the works of the Perrault family? Be that as it may, the error 
persisted until the late nineteenth century. 

The work's many editions may be misleading. That was current practice in 
bookselling, as the following dialogue demonstrates: 


The bookseller: It is a truly fine book, however, and has had several editio 
very little time. 

M. de Frödeville: Do you think you can make me believe that? Without 
reprinting a book a second time, you can make six consecutive editions 
only by changing the first sheet. 
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The bookseller: Ha hal Sir, you know all our secrets, (Ürpentarnana ou 
Remargues de M. Charpentier de / Acadöme fFançasse (Paris, 1724), Le hbraire 
du Palars, dıalague). 


Tne Seren edition does not seem to have been republished, but the Dutch 
pirated editions copied the Barbin edition, even to the woodcuts, and they 
kepi up the fiction of Pierre Darmancourt's authorship ('parle fils de Monsieur 
Perraulı, de İ'Academie française'), even after Perrault's death in 1703. The 
Parisian editions, on Lhe other hand, were the first to change the title, In 1707, 
the widow Barbin offered for sale the Co/es de Monsizur Porrault Avec des 
Morahtes, dating them, in the interests of publicity, from that very year, or four 
vears afler the author had died, but she reproduced the Claude Barbin edition 
of 16y7 page for page, with the same frontispiece and the same vignettes, İn 
1724, Nicolas Gosselin republished the original edition as well, still with the 
tile, onler de Monsreur Perrault Avec des Morahtes, the tile that was repeated 
ıhereafter. How could this fail to crown Perrault's ambitions? There was only 
one collection of tales, and it was Perrault's. All polemic allusion to the 
roubadours' had been forgotten, even in those days of the 'Ouarrel over 
Homer' that reanimated hostilities from 1715 to 1717. 

The last edition of the Parisian bookseller Nicolas Gosselin was dated 
1724, and the Dutch pirated edition of the bookseller Jacgues Desbordes 
1729. We have to wait until 1742 for Coustelier to reprint in Paris the 
Historres ou Contes du temps pass€. Avec des Moralit€s, par M. Perrau/t. 1 would be 
mistaken to see any break in the genre in this thirteen-year gap, since the 
fairy-tale as a genre remained homogeneous in its contents during the 
cighteenth century. As early as 1705, Hamilton spoke of the time of fairy- 
stories as past, and fifty years İater the comte de Caylus referred to Perrault's 
and Madame d'Aulnoy's days as, a decidediy bygone epoch, but these false 
regrets Were certainliy for publicity purposes. Jacgues Barchilon'has cleariy 
shown (as have a number of folklorists) that it proved convenient to ignore 
he oriental tales, which he considers simply a variant on tales of the 
marvelous. According to Barchilon, from 1690 to the end of the eighteenth 
tentury all tales produced were 'fairy-tales" written in French or oriental 
Kuise as the moment dictated. 

Although this position reguires correction concerning the origin of some 
ales - Gueulette, for example, masked his stories as “Tartar tales', but Petis 
de La Croix produced true Turkish tales — it is neveriheless true that the 
İhematic resources of the tale were conceivable only within stability. In 
Comparison (6 a permanence of this sort in (he genre and its contenis, the 
âclual production of tales underwent fluctuations, and such (hings as innova- 
von, change, imitation, and increased production (or their opposites) were 
desely associated with fashion. Periods of increased production, both 
CunUnUCUS and sporadic, corresponded to moments 'of rupture, of progress 
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and of innovation", in Jean Baudrillard's phrase, that worked to enhance 
modernity. The fashion for tales of the marvellous in the eighteenth century 
can be summarized as falling into two periods: 


1690-1700: the first enthusiasm for the con de fes; 

1730-1758: a new enthusiasm taking as a reference point the preceding 
vogue thirty years earlier. Simultaneously, an ironic reaction to a taste fora 
genre judged to be ridiculous and old-fashioned, and a fashion for parodic 
and İicentious tales. 


The "trough of the wave' (from 1700 to 1730) shows a saturation that 
began with Hamilton and, above all, with Dufresny's bawdy satirical comedy, 
Les Föes ou Contes de ma Möre / Oye (1697), which was aimed both at Perrault's 
concern for brensdance (propriety) and at the mechanics of fairy-tales such as 
metamorphoses and supernatural aid. 

Were the reprintings of Perrault's works typical of the production of tales 
in general? This was by no means true for the first period, as has been seen. 
Editions followed one another in close succession, whereas production was 
falling ofl in other sectors. Seeming disorder was even clearer in the 
incoherent selections made from the works of Madame d'Aulnoy. The 
Couwstelier edition of Perrault in 1742, on the other hand, came at a peak 
moment in book production and was immediately imitated by Jacgues 
Desbordes in Amsterdam. Publishers thus supposed that they would profit 
from the second vogue. A potential public existed for Perrault's tales. The 
reprintings, which might seen anarchical in the context of evolutions in 
printing in other sectors, cleariy refute the simplification that the oriental 
tale dethroned the fairy-tale in readers' preferences. Perrault in no way 
suffered from this long process of disaffection. On the contrary, repeated 
editions prove that people remembered a guite specific genre. 

Despite authors' efforts to bring new life to a literary genre by spectacular 
opposition to older models, the booksellers correctiy gauged their public's 
unchanging tastes. |do not mean to minimize the particularity of each stage 
in a shifting fashion, but rather to note the basic unity in their narrative 
procedures, and to show that the new publications, in spite of their 
differences in form, expressed the same needs of the social group and âimed 
at the same objectives as the old. The neariy regular reprintings of Perrault 
and the uniformity in editions up to the mid-eighteenth century suppose the 
publi's unmediated appropriation of the text in a communion as tolal as in 
1697 - unless of course the publishing world was simply judging the public's 
reading skills and tastes to be unvarying. Occasionally Perrault's publishers 
took advantage of a new fashion to give their editions a new look, but in 
general their slategy ignored passing enthusiasıns, and their public was as 
unvarying as the reprinted text, in all points identical to the original edition. 

The Coustelier edition introduced an innovation, however, when 
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sacrificed Clouzier's pi Z long reproduced and imitated - to a renewed 
emphasis on the text. The İrontispiece and the vignettes engraved by Fokke 
after De Seve dress the characters in antigue garb, and it is hard not to see 
this Graeco-Latin portrayal as an accentuation of the classicism of the work, 
Perrault's Con/es had been treated as a masterpiece of French literature for 
more than forty years (more by the work's publishers than by its imitators), 
When compared to the Oriental tales, they were incorporated into the 
classical heritage by their ancient origins - a move that had a certain 
piguancy if we remember Perrault the 'modern' and his polemic with the 
'Ancients" İn spite of this change in form, De Söve's vignettes faithfully 
illustrate most of the same scenes that Clouzier had chosen, 

There are three exceptions to this fidelity, however. First, Le Pe/,/ Chaperon 
rouge gained an extra illustration. De Söve offered the reader the traditional 
view of the wolf devouring the grandmother, a half-page vignette that in 
certain of Barbin's and Gosselin's editions included the title, However, he 
also used a full-page illustration showing the meeting of the little girl and the 
wolf on the path to the grandmother's house. Arguments in favour of a 
slacking of dramatic tension and an attenuation of the scabrous scene of the 
wolf and the grandmother were later to prevail, and, as we shall see, certain 
Biblwthögue blene editions chose to print only the new vignette (see plate Vİ). 
A second change occurred in the 1697 edition: the illustration of La Barfe 
bleue shifted the focus of the suspense in the final scene. The original 
engraving illustrated the passage that ran: “Then taking hold of her hair with 
one hand, and holding up the cutlass with the other, he was going to cut of 
her head. “Recommend thy self to God”, and raising his arm At this 
very instant there was such a loud knocking at the gate o 'Jir. Samber). The 
new Vignette accompanied the scene immediately following Bluebeard's 
death, when he was İying on the ground and his wife threw herself into the 
arms of her rescuers. The change countered Perrault's objectives, since he 
had taken care to base the dramatic progression of his tale on chance, 
delayed expectation and increasing emotion. It also betrayed the literal sense 
ol the text, which states that the poor lady was almost as dead as her 
husband, and had not strength enough to rise and embrace her brothers" 
(sce plate VII). For the third'change, Puss in Bvots was shown parading like a 
major-domu before the marguis of Carabas, married to the princess at last. 
De Seve's wholly imaginary figuration of a 'happy end' replaccd an illustra- 
ton of the cat's wily trieks of a cleverness approaching racketeering. 

These three recastings had several characteristics in common. They 
indicated discomfort at the violence, crudity, and amorality of Ee realn 
€pisodes, and they transfigured the stories by their representation ol a New 
sensibility, a new aflectivity and a new morality. These edifying vignelte$ 
show three aspects of living in society - the couple (Le Gaf botte ), he family 
(La Barbe bieve), and sociability (Little Red Riding Hood's meeting with the 
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wolfis a perfect model of civility!). Was Coustelier, the publisher, adapting to 
the tastes of a more refined and well-read public? Had he taken on a 
moralizing, even a civilizing mission? The changes tended towards gentler 
and more regulated behaviour. Perhaps both explanations are true. In any 
event, successive literary editions (Bassompiğre, Lamy) used the same 
vignettes throughout the eighteenth century. This shift in iconography 
raises real problems when it is imitated by the B:b/0/högue bleve editions, as 
we shall soon see. | might also note that the Coustelier edition was the first 
to change the order of the tales: La Be// au bo5 dormant lost its place at the 
head of the collection to Le Pe/i? Chaperon rouge, which explains the second 
full-page vignette illustrating that tale. This was a first step towards 
autonomous illustration, which became current practice a century later. 

The discrepancy between the conscientious fidelity of the title ( Hıs/res oz 
Contes du temps passö) and the liberties taken with the stories themselves 
merits examination. If publishers left the author's status unchanged and if 
they thus spared him becoming stereotyped ('Perrault's tales” and 'fairy-tales' 
were synonymous terms), it was to enhance use of his characters for 
moralizing purposes. 

To continue with the editions of Perrault's tales: they showed a 
spectacular increase starting with 1770s. There was the Liğge edition of 
Bassompierre (1777), and the Lamy edition (1781); there was also the publi- 
cation (1775) of the first volumes of the Marguis de Paulmy's Bı4//0/högue 
universelle dee Romans, preceeding that of the Cebine? des Föes (beginning in 
1785). Careful reading of printers" announcements and introductions shows 
a new and revelatory interest in the tales for historical and bibliophilic rea- 
sons. This was why the tales in verse were to be rescued from oblivion. Les 
Souhaıts rıdıcules found a place in Les #musemen5 de la campagne et della ville 
(Amsterdam, 1747), as did Praw d.Jne in the Bıbhothögue unrverselle des 
Romans (January 1776). The latter verse tale was published in its entirety as a 
courtesy to the 'men of letters" who, 'having learned that (the Marguis ot 
Paulmy) did not have this little work readily available, have deigned to pro- 
vide (him with it) The 'rarity' of the document and its literary gualities justi- 
fied its selection by Bastide, one of the collaborators responsable for the 
'originals'. When the His/oires ou Contes du temps passe Avec des Morulitös par 
Monsrcur Peorrault appcared in October 1775 in the form of 'miniatures', how- 
ever, the editor limited himself to recalling the moral aim of the author in 
writing them' 

'The success ofıhe Bıbho/högue unrverselle des Romans was unsure, at İcast at 
the start. For what public was it destined? 'Like the collaborators, it was a 
weli-to-do public, curious intellectually and open to innovations, but whose 
material wealıh rested an a perfect integration into the monarchic system.” 
In point of fact, this public had not waited for the Bıb/o/hegue unrerselle to 
read fiction elsewhere, and the project was a failure. Having finally 
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determined the "taste of the public" from readers” correspondence, Bastide 
and Tressan changed their technigues of selection, which ensured the 
success of the anthology, even in the provinces, where it had good 
distribution. The real public for the work was relatively wealthy (with an 
annual income of at least 12,000 &#wres), closely resembling that of Le Mercure 
de France. Roger Poirier characterizes them as, 


the newly rich or those who were on their way to becoming so, who had social 
ambitions, and the financial means to satisfy their ambitions but possessed neither the 
education nor the İiterary or critical baggage to be demanding concerning the literary 
contents of the texts presented to them. 


Women had a preponderant place in this public, and remarks such as, the 
ladies will appreciate (o 'and'our k&nces will excuse us o ' are freguentin 
ihe introductory remarks to the 'miniatures”, 

Thus, up to and including the Cadinet des Fees, late eighteenth-century 
publishers felt the need to return - or so they say - to texts threatened with 
definitive disappearance and oblivion. In reality, historical perspective on the 
texts of the tales was governed by didactic and moral preoccupations and by 
ıhe discovery of a new sensibility. The success of the Magasın des Enfants of 
Madame Leprince de Beaumont benefited Perrault, to whom certain of her 
laboriously edifying tales were attributed. Beyond their iconographic 
tampering and their intellectualizing claims, the publishers also smoothed 
out the thematic material and even the literal meaning of the Cones, to the 
point of giving the collection the lulling homogeneity of a heavily 
stereotyped yet pragmatic morality. The illusion was that the text, thought 
to be untouchable, was indeed untouched. İn reality, readers were given a 
different story to read, guided by illustrations that told a diflerent tale from 
the text. The literary homage of the editors and anthologists was stage 
dressing designed to mask sleight of hand and alterations. 

How did the public react? Did it accept easily, for example, seeing the 
dreamlike erotic appeal of Le Pet? Chaperon rouge channelled into banality? 
The tale is unigue in its ability to call upon its many previous occurrences in 
örder to remâin open enough, in spite of the violence done toit, to permit 
several versions and multiple motifs to coexist in the imagination and the 
memory of the reader. Claude Brâmond speaks of /£ meccano du conte, 
comparing the tale to a construction set that can be taken apart and put back 
together again as often as needed. Br&mond says: 


The tale' means of survival, whether © e envisage it on the individual scale Oo Orin 
collective memory, is zezuse. Thematic elements ol proven worth enter into 
combination with others at the heart of ne o configurations, which are put to the tesi, 
ready to be forgotten if their welcome is not good, destined to be repeated and 
inilated should they mect with sucdess.İ 
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İn this perspective, combining two apparentİy incompatible motifs (as in La 
Barbe bieue) was not impossible, if one supposes that the reader knew 
another ending for the tale. Exclusive meaning was ali the less likely if this 
ending occurred in another folk genre - song - which operated in different 
ways and in another context. 

A tale cannot be read, heard, or seen unless it is situated within the 
complex system of folk references, which means that it necessarily elicits a 
multiplicity of readings. Ethnologists and folklorists have studied the 
tensions (things excluded or coexisting) and the reminiscences inherent in 
the moment of oral transmission. The moment of reading a text or viewing 
an image also exists only in a dialectic relation, even if it is tempting, when 
faced with copies seemingliy in such perfect conformity with the original, to 
opt for a functionalist interpretation. | might also note that Perrault's 
publishers continued to aim at individual, private reading: the compact, 
tightly spaced text of the original typography and page layout continued to 
preclude oral retelling. It is not certain, under these conditions of reference, 
that the moralizing impact of the tales was exactly what was intended. 

The first edition of collected tales in both verse and prose tales - Lamy's 
edition of 1781 - was followed by the publication of the Czdine? des Fees, but 
it appeared when publishers, the printers of the B:bho/högue bleue in 
particular, were beginning to publish the tales separately. The Lamy edition 
is of particular interest for its apocryphal prose version of Peau Hdne. The 
tale ends, however, with the last stanza of the verse version, presented as a 
moral in an evident attempt to bring consistency to the collection by 
following the model of the tales in prose. The success of Peau ine in its 
prose version encouraged the addition of Madame Leprince de Beaumonı's 
Les Tro5 Souhais (Magasin des Enfan&, 1757) to the collected Confes. The 
publishers went through the motions of attributing the short, watered-down 
version of the tale to Perrault, as though it were an adaptation of his Sow/ha:5 
rıdıcules. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the mixing of the two 
authors Was to encourage the annexation of Perrault's Confes into the 
pedagogical domain occupied by Madame Leprince de Beaumont, and tv 
make the tales a favoured instrument for the moral education ot children - 
an unexpected and perverse eflect of the prose adaptation of Peuu d.ine, 
which, although it represented a drastic change in form, was not a 
transgression. The publisher's only aim was to facilitate understanding, a 
move doubtless judged to be all the more urgent since the tale was well 
loved and well known. 

What explanation can be oflered for the learned editions of (he tâles 
republished throughout the eighteenth century? Only one: recognition. Only 
those who already knew Perrault's Con/es were capable of reading them. 
Comprehension of the stories was subject to previous knowledge and made 
of recollections, reminiscences, juxtapositions, and interrogations. Even 
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(hose reading the Confes for the firsi time recognized them immediately. 
The printer-booksellers acknowledged the privileged status of the collected 
tales, but they also turned it to advantage. Moralizing and romanticizing 
emendations proliferated in total editorial licence. Different readings were 
all the more admissible because the book could not stand on its own, 
Comprehension was doubtless difficult if not impossible; the uses to which 
(he work was put were impossible to direct, but those were the very 
conditions for the consumption of the work as an object. 


| have read the tale from end to end four times with suflicient attention, nevertheless 
my mind can fix on no idea of Peau d'Ane in her disguise. At times | imagine her 
begri ved and black as a Gypsy, with her donkey skin that serves her as a scarf; at 
other times | imagine that the donkey skin is a sort of mask over her face.  ; but after 
all that, the poet himself, who has not taken the trouble to tell me what this disguise 
consisis of, destroys in a few passing words all that | was trying to imagine on the 
subject. This story is told in just as obscure and confused a fashion as (when) my nurse 
used 10 tell it to me long ago to make me go to sleep. 


These are the terms in which a critic of Moetjens's collected tales deplored 
the inconsistencies of the story, but they also explain its many re-editions. 
Perrault had carefully worked out the connections between his tales and 
folklore: from direct filiation to adaptation to independent existence, his 
Conte managed to evoke a multiplicity of possible representations, even 
with an unchanging text. How, then, did the publishers of the B/b//0/högue 
blue exercise their editorial prerogatives in this fertile domain of the re-use 
olan established text? 


Bibliothegue bleue Eg///0ns: An İnventory 


Was the emergence of 'blue' editions of Perrault's Con/es determined by the 
fortunes of Tearned' editions? The first permissions, one to Pierre Garnier, 
the other to Jean Oudot, printer-booksellers in Troyes, both date from 23 
July 1723 and appear in two collections of tales dated 1734 and 1737 (see 
plate İV). The permissions came sixteen years after the first edition of the 
widow Barbin, two years after the last Dutch pirated edition of Jacgues 
Desbordes, and one year before the new edition of Nicolas Gosselin. It is not 
impussible that both Oudot and Garnier in Troyes, and Gosselin in Paris, 
decided tv counter the Dutch offensive, judged all the more harmful since 
the Desbordes editions contained a number of consistent misspellings and 
€rrors Of attribution (LAdrvte Princesse was attributed to Perrault in 1716). 
The fact remains that both Oudot and Garnier, on the one hand, and 
Gösselin, on the other, based their editions on the Barbin edition, and that 
their choice seems to have been deliberate. As (he table below shows, the 
Garnier and Oudot heirs and the widow Behourt in Rouen republished the 
Cöntes des Efes until around 1760. 
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TABLE zı Les Contesdes Fees: eighteenth-century collections 


'Learned editnons 
a 


1697 
1707 
1716 


1721 
1723 


1729 
1734 


1737 


1740? 


1742 
1750? 
1756 


1760! 


1776 
1777 
1781 


1785 
1793 


First Barbin edition 

First pirated editions from 
Holland 

Last Barbin edition 


Desbordes Dutch pirated edition 
(Contes plus L'Adrote Princesses ) 


Desbordes 


Nicolas Gosselin (new editi 
based on Barbin) 
Desbordes 


Coustelier 


Bıbhothegue unrverselle des Romans 
Bassompierre 

Lamy (the lirst Peau dine i 
prose) 


Cubinet des Feps 


>. 


“Bljue' editrons 


Permission to Pierre Garnier and 
Jean Oudot 


Les Contes des Fes, Troyes, )can 
Oudot (Morin, no. 183) 

Les Contes des Fees, Troyes, Pierre 
Garnier (who died in 1738) 
(Marin, no. 181) 

Les Contes des Fees, Troyes, Garnier 
le Jeune (permission to Pierre 
Garnier. The younger Garnier 
died in 1743) (Morin, no. 182) 


Les Contes des Fees, Troyes, 
Madame Garnier (Morin, nos 173, 
183 bis) 

Les Contes des Fees, Troyes, widow 
of Jean Oudot (Morin, no. 184) 
Les Contes des Fees, Rouen, widow 
Behourt (1759-63) 


Les Contes des Fees, Orleans, 
Letourmy (Oberle, nos. 144, 145) 
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Time was needed to feel the effects of the publications of the Bıbholhögue 
unrverselle des Romans, of Lamy's edition, and of the Cabine/ des Föes. First 
Letourmy in Örl€ans (around 1790), then Caillot in Paris, Gangel in Metz, 
Madame Garnier in Troyes, Abadie in Toulouse, Deckherr in Porrentruy 
(and others) all republished the collected Con/es from 1800 to about 1820, in 
small print runs, however. The printers of the Bı4/o/högue ölene were 
beginning to apply profitabiy a formula that had proven its merits with more 
loguacious authors like Madame d'Aulnoy, whose works could not easily be 
published in their entirety. İncreasingiy, tales were published separately 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, usually by recentiy founded 
firms (Chalopin in Caen, Lecröne-Labbey in Rouen, and, in the south, 
printers in Carpentras) rather than by the heirs of the old families of Troyes. 
In Troyes itself dissension arose between the champions of tradition - 
Madame Garnier, then Baudot, to whom she sold her print shop - and the 
more recentiy established Andr€ family. Thus an anthology including Za 
Barbe bleue, Cendrillon, ou la petite pantoufPe de verre, Les Föes, Riguetâ la Houppe, 
and La Vertu was published in Troyes by 'la: Veuve Andrg, 'Imprimeur- 
Libraire et Fabricante de papiers, Grand-Rue, prös I'Hötel de Ville” (Morin 
no. 43), in competition with the integral edition reprinted by Baudot. 

Editorial strategies became more homogeneous after 1830. Widow Andre, 
in association with Anner, returned to the complete Confes des Ffes (Morin 
no. 180), and Baudot now opted for publishing the tales separately, 
becoming a major promoter of such publications with La Be//eau bo dormant 
(Morin no. 49), Riguel d Ja Houppe (Morin no. 993), and even L'4dro?e 
Princesse (Morin no. 1 5), still attributed to Perrault. Each of the tales received 
its separate edition, but La Barbe b/eue, Cendrıllon, La Belle au bos dormant and 
Peau Ane were reprinted more freguentiy and illustrated more often in late 
eighteenth-century engravings. Prudence is advisable on this point, however, 
and any guantitative estimate is subject to caution because it is conditioned 
by the publication of incomplete collections. 

Like the 'learned' editions, the Bı#//0/högue eve neglected the Confes in 
verse, Waiting for prose adaptations by various hands before adding the tales 
to their catalogues. Thus the His/orre de Peau H.Ane, 'â Troies, chez Antoine 
Garnier, Imprimeur-Libraire, rue du Temple" (Morin no. 536) seems to have 
been the first edition to appear after the work's publication by Lamy in 1781 
(W was probabiy published around 1790, when Jean-Antoine Garnier took 
over from his mother). Peau Zdne reappeared in Toulouse in 1810, 
published by the 'imprimerie de Desclassan et Navarre vendue chez L. 
Abadie' (Oberle no. 163), and in Rouen, published by Lecr&ne-Labbey at the 
same date (Oberle no. 164 and Helot no. 187). In the early nineteenth 
century, the tale was incorporated gradually into the collections ol the Conles 
in prose, as if Perrault had written nine tales instead of cight. 

Our panorama would be incomplete if it omitted the definitive and 
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persistent inclusion of all the tales of Madame Leprince de Beaumont 
among those by Perrault, as in La Be/ke e? Ja Böte, Le Prince harman! et Les Tros 
Souhaits. Contes tirde des Föes, avec des moralıt& par M. Perraulr, published in 
Troyes by |.-B. Lepacifigue at the end of the eighteenthi'century (Oberl€ no. 
160), the edition of the same title published by “İlimprimerie de Madame 
Garnier' (Morin no. 175), or, even later, the editions of the Deckherr 
brothers in Porrentruy in 1813 (and in Montbeliard in 1822), and of Pellerin 
in Epinal in 1827. 

Can we reconstruct the reasons for including Perrault's Confes in the B:4/r- 
olhögue bleue during the eighteenth century? There is no doubt that they 
found their niche, and it was not by chance that the verse Confes, close as 
they were to the known texts, were not included in the publications. Indeed, 
an episode from the second book of Huon de Bordeaux, the story of Yde and 
Olive, prefigures the prologue of Peau Zne in the father's incestuous desire 
for his daughter. As for Les Souhaı& ridıcules, the text was imitated from a 
story (no. 78) of the Cen? nowvelles nouvelles of Philippe de Vigneulles, extracts 
of which were printed by the Troyes publishers. The most telling case was 
that of Gröedlidis, however. 


The Example of Grisehdıs 


Boccaccio was the first European author to recount the adventures of the 
marguis of Saluzzo ( Decameron, X, 10), and in 1374 Petrarch translated the 
tale into Latin, Griselda becoming Griseldis. Not only Chaucer's C/r4 Ta/e 
but several French adaptations were based on Petrarch's text: Philippe de 
Mezi€eres's translation (1389), an adaptation for the stage (1395), and 
another 'translation' in prose in the fifteenth century. The 'example' of 
Griselda found a place in didactic and moralizing works such as Christine de 
Pisan's Le Liwre de Ja Citö des Dames (1405) Martin Le Franc's Le Champson des 
Dames (1442) and Olivier de La Marche's Le Trromphe des Dames (1493). İn 
1484. and again in 1491, a prose version of the 'pacience de Griselidis' was 
published on which a number of editions were based during the sixteenth 
century; in the seventeenth century, Grve/i5 became one of the besi sellers 
ot the Bi#/ro/högue bleue. Charles Sorel testified, in his Remargues sur Berger 
exlravapan! (1627), that village folk read the work and oldsters retold it to 
children. A character in the Berger exiravagunt, Adrian, cites "the story of 
Griseldis , along with the Ordonnances royaux and Pibrac's Çusrams, among 
the books öne might read 'to enjoy oneself on feast days". 

Perrault never concealed his use of the Bıb/holhögue blue volume. He 
wrote, 


ICI had given in to all the dillerent opinions oflered me on the work that 1 am sendin » 
you, nothin öld beleft ofit but the simple, bare tale, and in that case | would have 
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done better not to have touched it and to have left it in its blue paper, wherc it has lain 
these many years. (44 Monseur — (probabiy Fontenellej en İur envoyanı Grisehidis). 


Perrault had occasion to read the Troyes publications during his stays at 
nearby Rosiöres, where his brother-in-law Guichon used to invite him for 
the hunting season. Two poems, the 'Ode â 'Academie française' (1690) and 
'La Chasse' (1692) are dated from Rosiğres. The composition of Grw4/45, 
which Perrault read to the Academie Française on 25 August 1691, may 
have occurred during that period. In any event, it is certain that Perrault 
knew the publications on Oudot's list. He states, 'He (BoileauJ may do what 
he will to boast of the extraordinary sales of his satires; their distribution will 
never come close to that of Jean de Paris, Pierre de Provence, La Misöre des 
eeres, La Mahve des femmes, or the least of the almanacs printed in Troyes at 
the Chapon d'Or" 4polagre des f#mmes, Veuve Coignard et Coignard fils, Paris, 
1694). According to Abbe Dubos, Perrault did vareful research'for the story 
of Griselda: 


He searched in vain in all the appropriate historians which marguis of Saluzzo had 
married Griselda; he knows of no book in which mention is made of this event other 
than the Decameron of Boccaccio, of which the blue paper (version) is an abridgement. 
Mr Perrault has embellished Boccaccio's narrative, and he gives a lover to the princess 
so that, after being set on the road to marriage, she does not return to the solitude of 
the convent. (letter of ıg November 1696) 


In this guite special case, then, it is possible to determine exactly what 
changes Perrault ınade from his sources - from the Decameron, which he 
knew, and, above all, from the Bıb//0/högue bleue version. His alterations were 
uf limited scope, but they can be discerned by a sharp-eyed reader. For the 
most part, Perrault took the Bı8/r0/högue bleve version as his model. Not only 
are the main events the same, but he copied certain technigues of 
exposition. İn other developments he 'amplified' his sources, filling out 
dialogues and rounding out portraits. The psychological motivation of his 
characters is Jess bookish, more carefully studied, and avoids the obvious 
meaning given in the pedlars' books. The anonymous author of the 
Bıblothögue bleue version insisted both on the submission that a woman 
owed her husband, and on the social distance that separated Griselda and 
the marguis. Perrault insisted instead on the piety of his heroine: 'You 
needed to make the Patience of your Heroine believable, and what other 
means had you than to make her regard the poor treatment of her Husband 
4s coming from the hand of God? Otherwise one would take her for the 
stupidest of women, which assurediy would not make a good eflect (Leed 
Monsieur en fur envoyant Grasehdis ). 

İn a second change, Perrault eliminates Griselda's son, at the same time 
gratifying her daughter with a over" It is probable that such changes in 
details did not upset readers familiar with the Biğho/högue bleve. How, on the 
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other hand, did they take the omission of the scene of the shift? As the price 
of her gift of her virginity, Griselda asks the return of 'one of the chemises 
that | had when | was called your wife". Here Perrault failed to make use of 
the 'parting gift, an authentic folk motif and a much-appreciated touch. In 
folklore, the heroine, rejected by the man she loves but permitted to take 
away a gift of her choice, chooses the man she loves and from whom she 
does not want to be separated. Perrault was perhaps responding to canons of 
propriety when he eliminated the motif of the chemise, symbolic of the 
sexual and conjugal life of Griselda, but when he did so he told guite another 
story, making a martyr or a saint out of a woman in love. He also made it 
impossible for his version to supplant that of the B:4//0/h0gwe bleve. 

It may have been out of simple convenience that the Troyes publishers 
continued to reprint their chapbook of La Patence de Grsdhıdis. Why, then, if 
that title had obviously encouraged sales, did they omit the phrase ' de 
VAcademie Française" from their publicity? In reality, they found Perrault's 
alterations too learned. Still, Perrault had taken pains to confuse matters, 
both in his title, which was almost identical to that of the B/4/0/högue b/eue 
chapbook, and in the name of the heroine. At first he had named her 
'Griselde', a more 'poetic' name and one that he preferred to 'Griselidis", 
which was 'a bit sullied by the hands of the people”. With the second edition 
(1694) he substituted 'Griselidis'" for 'Griselde' throughout, offering no 
explanation for the change. The reason could only have lain in an attempt to 
reach a larger public whose familiarity with the salient features of the text 
had to be respected. Imitation of the formal aspects of pedlars” books fooled 
no one, however. Nisard reproduced in its entirety the 1656 chapbook, 
which closely resembled the Jacgues Oudot edition (1679-1711): Lu Pitiene 
de Ciriselıdis, yadıs femme du Margus de Saluces, Par laguelle est dömonire la vraye 
obödience et honnöletö des femmes vertucuses envers İeurs mars (Morin no. 870). 
These were undoubtediy the publications that Perrault knew. However, 
when the Oudot firm declined, Pierre Garnier republished these same 
chapbooks, showing little interest in the Perrault version (see Morin no. 871, 
permission to Pierre Garnier of 1736). Their success held firm throughout 
the eighteenth century, the publishers carefully avoiding a confusion that 
might have been fatal for their sales. There is little doubt that their readers 
would have found it difficult to appropriate a text in verse; furthermore, the 
narrative would have become totally inaccessible if readers failed to find in it 
the themes that lent it authenticity for them. On the contrary, when the 
Troyes publishers took over the Confes in prose it was to fill a gap in their 
lists. How, then, were the tales launched? 


Perraul!s Contes in #ke Bibliothögue bleue 
Fidehiy and Change 


Can we reconstruct the publication of the tales? One thing is obvious when 
we examine the first five editions in Troyes (1734-56): Perrault's Con/es were 
reprinted with perfect fidelity, which supposes a high degree of professional 
competence. Ât the most | might remark that in the first Pierre Garnier 
edition of 1737 the affirmations of the heroine of Les F2es are spelled ozı-dea, 
which suggests that the compositors may have had archaic leanings, since 
this spelling, common in the sixteenth century, was no longer in use after the 
late seventeenth. Soon after, in 1740, Garnier le Jeune took the liberty of 
spacing out the pages of Le Pei? Poucet by adding paragraph breaks, perhaps 
because he found the tale long in relation to the others in the collection. The 
change seems minor, but it none the less indicates a desire to facilitate 
reading, one of the strategies of the publishers of the B/4/0/h€gue bleve. The 
same could be said of the elimination of italics in 42 Barbe bleve in the 
response of the heroine's sister: 'I see nothing but the sun that makes a dust, 
and the grass that grows green. İtalics were retained, however, for 'Anne, 
sister Anne, dost thou see nothing coming?” giving it the status of a refrain. 
The earliest changes in both text and layout, minor as they were, thus 
facilitated reading, monitored the rhythm of the tale, and encouraged 
reading aloud by their insistence on a refrain that was already familiar to the 
readers, as we shall see. 

Changes in the title are of another order. The permission of 23 July 1723 
accorded to Pierre Garnier and Jean Oudot mentions 'Contes des f€es' and 
this was the title regulariy used thereafter. Garnier and Oudot were thus the 
first to have given this title to Perrault, since Nicolas Gosselin in 1724 was 
content with Confes de Monsisur Perrau/t, in imitation of widow Barbin (1707), 
a title that already bore signs of dissatisfaction with the former title, Hiös/ores 
ou Contes du temps passe. The absence of the frontispiece engraving presenting 
'Contes de ma Mere Loye' reinforced the novelty of the title and lent 
meaning to the change. The title Con/es des Fees was not new, however. İn 
167 and 16g8, Madame d'Aulnoy had published her tales under this title, 
and they had been republished under the same title in 1710 and 1725. 
Madame de Murat had also published a Conres de Fees in 1698, anda 
Nouwaux Contes des Fees in 1710 and 1724. These reprintings must have been 
known to the Troyes publishers, since they were published (or issued) by the 
Compagnie des İibraires, but this is simple conjecture, since the first 
permissions concerning Madame d'Aulnoy date from 1757 (Gumuchian no. 
404), and 1758 for Garnier and Jean Oudot's widow (Morin nos 176, 178). İt 
5 thus only a possibility that the use of the same title for Perrault and 
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Madame d'Aulnoy shows that the printer-booksellers were attempting to 
create a collection. 

The title was not chosen without reason, though. The central position of 
the tale entitled -Ler K£es in Perrault's collection was part of a strategy of 
composition, since Les fes was a synechdoche, the part standing for the 
whole. The theme of that tale, as Louis Marin put it, was the passage from 
oral transmission by the living word to other forms of communication. But 
Jöe was also a modifier, as in the c/£ /&e (enchanted key) of Bluebeard, or as 
Gilles Menage recalls in his Dıc&onnasre ötymologigue (vol. 1, p. 307). The tale 
Les Föes thus enabled the reader to 'approach the Eloguence of “enchant- 
ment”, which, mixing word and magic, sets aside the (art of) speaking well of 
learned and academic rhetoric in order to attribute the art of pleasing, 
instructing, and touching emotions to a mysterious “gift”? The title Con/e 
des Fees attests to a phenomenon of overdetermination. Starting with the 
effect on the senses produced by the tale title Les Ffes, and by its central 
position in the collection, the repetition of the word (£ in its multiple 
meaning suggested both 'tales told by the fairies' and 'enchanting tales'. The 
connection between orality and the supernatural becomes obvious when one 
recalis the scene described by Noğl du Fail in his Propos Rustigues: 


Goodman Robin (o would begin a fine story about the time when the animals talked 

.of how Renard the fox stole a fish from the fishmongers; about Melusine; about the 
Werewolf; about Anette's hide; about Fares, and how he often spoke with them 
familiarly, even at vespers as he passed through the hedgerows and saw them dancing 
the #ranfe.... (He) said that they came to see him, assuring (him) that they were good 
wenches. 


İt was as if yuconler İes ffes was all it took to tell a tale. In 1730, the title Con 
des Föes was possessed of at least as much wealth of evocation for the public 
of the publishers in Troyes as was Hisores ou Contes du temps passe for 
Perrault's Academy entourage. Reiterated and imprecise use of the term 
conte des föes reduced it to a platitude by the end of the eighteenth century, 
until it reached the stereotyped meaning it has today. 

The engravings used as vignettes surmounting the title of each tale also 
underwent a change in the early collections from Troyes. Only one vignette 
showing Riguet's meeting with the princess was a clumsy copy of Clouzier's 
illustration. Even there, the Troyes engraver took pains to underplay the tuti 
of hair on Riguet's head and accentuate his small stature and his detormity. 
We shall see that this choice was repeated throughout the cighteenth 
century and was made for a reason. The other illustrations which are far 
İrom clear) used backgrounds and costumes from classical antiguity well 
before Fokke's engravings of De Seve's illustrations. The Troyes publishers' 
use of ancient culture shows that reference to classical antiguity as an 
aesthetic model and an example of virtue was not restricted to the initiate or 
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he elite of the Academy, for whom the Coustelier edition of 1742 Was 
destined. 

Alıhough most of the vignettes were probabiy re-used woodcuts, this was 
not true of the illustration for La Bar/e b/ewe, which clearly figures the scene 
of the interrupted decapitation of the heroine. That an original illustration 
was used implies an unhesitating choice of iconographic representetion, 
which was not the case for Les Ffes or Cendril/on. Not only were the two tales 
illustrated by the same marriage scene - two women crowning a newly wed 
couple with laurel wreaths; they were also connected by the appearance of 
the title, Cendr/lon, placed as a catchword at the foot of the last page of Les 
Fes. The image thus went beyond exact representation of a particular 
episode to move towards allegory and even towards symbolic synthesis 
(Morin no. 181; see plate 5). 

Garnier the Younger (Morin no. 182) cut the connection between the two 
ales by gratifying Les Fees with a separate and not particularly appropriate 
illustration: a banguet in honour of someone, possibly a king. The younger 
Garnier's rectification of his father's edition of the work shows an interest in 
decorative aspects to the detriment of both thematic characterization and 
comprehension of the tales. Madame Garnier, the widow of Pierre | and 
mother of the younger Garnier (with whom she did not work, however), 
collaborated with her other son, Jean, to republish the works that had 
brought success to her husband. Madame Garnier's Les Confes des Ffes, Avec 
des Moralhıtes; Par M. Perrault (Morin no. 173) presents analogies with the first 
edition of Pierre | Garnier. The text is identical, as is the selection of the 
morals. There is a curious difference, however. The first words spoken by 
Sleeping Beauty as she awakens, 'Is it you, my Prince? You have waited a 
great while", are in italics, not so much to call attention to the spoken word 
(since other dialogues are not similarly underscored), as to mark the high 
point of the tale in a timid attempt at pedagogy. Only La Barbe ölene, with its 
decidediy unambiguous picture (plate VIII), and now Cendri//on were 
illustrated adeguately. 

The title vignette for Le Pe/i? Chaperon rouge merits a remark. A woodcut 
shows a man killing an ox, perhaps an ass, before the eyes of a seated 
personage (plate VIL1). Apparentiy unrelated to the story, this scene of the 
killing of an animal may have referred to an epilogue to the tale found in the 
folk eyele in which the wolf is killed by a hunter, after which Little Red 
Riding Hood and her grandmother are released, alive, from the stomach of 
the wolf. This happy ending persists to modern days in versions of he tale 
İrom the Morvan, Touraine, and the Alps. It occurs less freguentiy than the 
better known ending, and it attenuates the main function of this 'caulionary 
ule, of warning children of dangers. Le Pefi? Chaperon rouge belongs to a 
eyde of tales that end badly and in which sympathetic characters die a 
violent death. Since some children found this ending hard to bear, oral 
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tradition offered other solutions: that of the hunter, or that of the little girl 
using the pretext of an urgent need to leave the house, allowing the wolf to 
attach a cord to her from which she frees herself once she is outside and 
escapes. Similar ruses are attested in written tales before the seventeenth 
century in the Orient and the Far East, and Bernier and Galland may have 
suggested it to Perrault, who rejected it. İn any event, the survival of this 
motif in nineteenth- and twentieth-century versions owing nothing to 
Perrault suggests that it existed in France in the eighteenth century. It is 
possible that Madame Garnier, in reaction to the cruelty of the ending and in 
the interests of uniformly happy endings, may have used the illustration to 
attenuate the ending Perrault had chosen. 

To close this examination of the first edition of Pierre Garnier (Morin no. 
181), 1 might stress the increased coherence that a shift in the position of Le 
Petit Chaperon rouge brought to the collection. The new plan grouped the 
tales by pairs, 24 Be/le au bos dormanl and La Barbe bleve, Les Fves and 
Cendrillon, Le Petit Chaperon rouye and Le Petit Poucet. Three major thematic 
axes — İove, marriage and childhood — underlay the restructured collection. 
Riguet â ia Houppe and Le Chat bott€ were left in their original places, and they 
seem suddeniy marginal in this new arrangement. | should note, finally, the 
nearİy consistent use, for reasons of space, of a single brief moral. On the 
level of physical appearance, the Troyes editions differed considerabiy in 
their covers. Pierre Garnier used gilt-edged pages with a board binding and 
the title lettered in gilt, Madame Garnier and the younger Garnier used a 
cheguered blue, green, and yellow paper binding (the latter with the imprint 
'A Orl&ans, chez o, indicating commercial relations between print shops). 

Üntil the mid-eighteenth century, the Troyes publishers printed the text 
of the Con/es, and of course the Epi/red Mademoselle, in complete contormity 
with the original. The widow Behourt ('imprimeur-libraire, rue du Petit- 
Puits â Rouen", 1759-63), seems to have been the first to add the following 
paragraph to the Epi/re: 


Several Roman Emperors, among others Marcus Aurelius, who needs only to be 
mentioned to be praised, various Kings of France, such as St Louis, Louis XII, Henry 
IV, etc., moved by a like desire, occasionally abandoned their suite to learn how their 
least fortunate Subjects lived in their thatched cottages, and they regaled them with 
gifts. 


This apocryphal addition followed Perrault's flattering remark in the Epi 
concerning the 'Heroes of your Race' who condescended to look more 
closely at what of the exceptional takes place in huts and hovels' 

At first sight, the widow Behourt chose her models to reinforce the 
edifying example of princely behaviour. Her choice of figures could not be 
more traditional: Marcus Aurelius, St Louis, Louis XII, and Henry IV were 
among (he exemplary figures cited in almanacs or in the Hislore de Frame 
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avec des figures des roys, depus Pharamond ;usgues au roy Henn io revue et 
aygmente de Ja chronologre des Pupes et des Empereurs, first published in Troyes 
by Jean Oudot in 1608. The widow Behourt's paradigmatic use is not far 
from the exemp/um. 

Deciphering the reasons for this addition is u more delicate matter. The 
collected tales were published in Rouen at a moment when the legend of 
Good King Louis XV was gaining ground, aided by the sanctimonious horror 
inspired by Damiens's attempt to assassinate the king in 1757. The Messager 
borteux de Bâle of 1758 was full of expressions such as ' .. the marks of Divine 
Protection of that Monarch, too worshipful not to be remarked”, or, that 
Monarch who received the praise and the testimony of his People that he 
personaliy had never done the least harm, even to a child, and that he is the 
most amiable Lord who has even ascended the Throne' (this on the occasion 
of a detailed description of Damiens's execution); or again, O the humanity 
of Louis XV, which leaves to other sovereigns only the glory of imitation' 
(1766). Although it was principally the Messager öo/eux that purveyed 
remarks of the sort as historical impartiality, Jean Oursel of Rouen did so as 
well in the almanac that he published at regular intervals. Are we then to see 
the exemplary trilogy of St Louis - Louis XII - Henry IV as a justification for 
the proclaimed symbiosis between Louis XV and his people? We must 
remember that the addition was made to a letter of introduction to a 
collection of tales. The Messaper boi/eux of 1758, on the other hand, indulged 
in a veritable polemic profession of faith: 


We have neglected nothing, up to this point in order to compile the historical 
relation of our veritabiy limping Messenger in such a fashion that it agrec (o with the 
ütle ol Veritable. We pay no more heed than does the judicious reader to old wives' 
tales; we İcave them to charlatans and fast-talking vendors. All our attention will be 
turned, then, to giving the Public true, real, and impartial things. This is what our 
rcaders can expect, and it is what they will find in the following pages.” 


İt is possible that widow Böhourt attempted to respond by lending 
legitimacy to her edition, bringing up to date the author's dedication by 
referring to all the 'great men” of this world. 

Further examination of the collected Cox/es would only confirm what we 
have seen thus far: these collections were on the whole presented as a 
homogenous corpus as far as the establishment of the texts was concerned. 
The publishers were visibiy seeking recognition of their professional 
gualities by stressing their respect for the author and their fidelity to the text 
they printed. İn contrast, they worked with total latitude in picking images, 
in the order of the tales, and in the title (since no one was fooled by 
Perrault's own coyness). The written narrative was fixed, then, but the 
pictorial representations and the manner of reading were lefi open. The only 
lirmiy elosed domain was that of the wording. 
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Widow Behourts edition broke with the monolithic consistency of the 
Troyes editions. When it was exported into Normandy and into other 
provincial cities, the Bıbhw/högue bleve freed itself from textyal constraints. 
Changes, additions, and alterations began to show in the collections, at first 
timidiy, but later the editions of separate tales varied from the original text 
more openiy. The pendulum swung in the other direction: late eighteenth- 
and early twentieth-century publishers in Troyes, the Garnier heirs, A. P. F. 
Andre, the widow Andre, her son-in-law Anner, and finally Baudot neglected 
the virtues of the Oudot and Garnier printings and their fidelity to Perrault 
in favour of less carefully produced books that were better adapted to the 
reading skills of he greater public, and thus sold more widely. Each of these 
'popularizing' publishers established his or her own estimation of the 
reading skills and the needs of the public, so that each book bears the mark 
of its printer. There were constant exchanges between the printing firms, 
however, each printer appropriating from the others and putting a personal 
stamp on the result, to be pirated in turn. A few basic and shared principles 
can nonetheless be drawn from their publishing procedures. 


Facıhtated Reading and Intelliyıble Narratrve 


Mechanisms aimed at facilitating reading first appeared in the collected 
tales; they came later, much amplified, in the editions of separate talus. The 
first changes were semantic. Terms judged to be out of date were replaced 
by 'modernized” and more explicit synonyms; explicative relative clauses 
were added to clarify meaning. At least those must have been the publishers' 
views: in reality, Perrault's concise style was broken up by a weightier syntax. 
The elimination of certain modifiers and the 'correction' of verb tense use (in 
disregard of tense seguence) produced mixed results, but they do show prool 
of the printers' interest in making the stories intelligible. 

Professional intrusion and distortion of the text, which became increas- 
ingiy visible with time until the mid-nineteenth century, was akin to an 
operation of the unconscious on narratives that by then were part of a com- 
mon patrimony. Perrault and the respect that the publishers in Troyes had 
shown him in the first half of the eighteenth century now seemed somewhat 
forgotten: he may have been perceived more as 9 transcriber or a link in the 
“chain of tradition' than as an author. In short, Perrault was returned to his 
status as a teller of tales. The publishers' appropriation of the tales - cach to 
his or her own measure - was more a recuperation than a theft, a recupera- 
tion all the more justiflable for being coupled with an exploitation of earlier 
competing editions with which publishers juggled, choosing a type of illus- 
tration İrom one and a characteristic from another. When the text and its 
editions were scen as one and the same, it seemed to legitimize all sorts of 
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encroachments, which were taken as simple professional operations author- 
ized by exchanges or competition between print shops, and presented as 
simple physical modifications of typography or layout. 

The first half of the nineteenth century saw the appearance of a new paye 
layout with increased space and more paragraphs - seven in the edition of 

Cendrillon ot A. Hardel, rue Froide, Caen, in place of the three in the original 
edition; nine in an edition of La Bef/e au b05 dormant from Baudot in Troyes, 
instead of the five in the original edition. Spaces to breathe were more 
attractive to the reader, and new paragraphs inserted into the narrative at 
strategic moments facilitated comprehension. The publishers did not limit 
themselves to such purely physical changes, however, but were concerned 
with elarifying the meaning of certain episodes as well. They were not totally 
in the wrong, since the passages on which they concentrated were illogical 
or psychologically contradictory. 

Le Belle au boss dormant! provides a good example. Historians of literature — 
recentİy, Ester Zago'* — have guestioned the lack of psychological veri- 
similitude in the conduct of the prince. Although he fears his mother, for 
“he was of the race of the Ogres, and the King would never have married 
her, hadit not been for her vast riches', he waits until his father dies to make 
his marriage and the birth of his two children public. Then, in what seems 
the height of stupidity, he gives the ogress gucen command of the kingdom 
and puts his wife and his children in her care while he goes off to war. When 
she is caught redhanded, the gueen mother abruptiy decides to kill herself, 
thus freeing the young prince from the responsibility of punishing her. 

The guecen mother does not figure in medieval versions of the story. In 
Basile's tale, 74e Sun, /he Moon and Tala, she is the wife and not the mother of 
he prince, thus presenting the three characters in a thoroughly middle-class 
adulterous relationship. In Basile's version, as Ester Zago states, 'Perrault 
changes the basic triangle by giving the role of the “other” woman to the 
Prince's mother, and, precisely in order to avoid the complications that a 
jealous mother would have involved, the wickedness of the Oucen is justified 
by the fact that she descends from a race of Ogres.' The improbability of the 
Prince's conduct, the jealous suspicions of the Çueen and the embarrassed 
silences of her son (whose thoughts were the object of psychological analysis 
in the early draft of the tale published in the Mercure Galant of 1696) all 
indicate survivals in Perrault of earlier versions of the tale - notabiy Basile's. 
Perrault's publishers in Normandy - widow Behourt and |. |. L. Ancelle - 
Were unaware of these precedents, and the prince's relationship with his 
mother obviously seemed odd to them. This explains the elimination ol 
several remâining indications of maternal/conjugal jealousy, such as 'she 
beyan to suspecit he had some little amour, /ör he lived with the Princess 
above two whole years. Even more telling is the addition of an explanation, 
at first sighi unnecessary, of the Prince's filial indiflerence: 'He soon 
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comforted himself with his beautiful wife, and his pretty children, wen /e 
kearned (hat she had wanted (o devour (hem. 

Late nineteenth-century editions in Metz and Paris eliminated the second 
part of the tale, ending the story with the marriage of the prince and 
Sleeping Beauty. It is possible that the devourment theme weighed heavily 
in their decision, Still, Pellerin in Epinal, in his 'brilliant series”, says that a 
kitchen-boy 'went to fetch the poor little things. He killed a young kid anda 
little lamb, and when they had been cooked on the spit, he presented them 
to the gucen, who found them wonderfully good." This is an embellishment 
taken by the adaptor from the first part of the tale, where pheasant and 
partridge are prepared to be served to the princess at her awakening. The 
threat of cannibalism, latent throughout the second part of the tale, does not 
seem to have created discomfort or pedagogical distress. Furthermore, the 
culinary motifs are stressed less out of black humour than to concentrate 
attention on the children. Thus, Baudot was the first to replace the usual 
image of the discovery of Beauty asleep with a picture of her son, little Day, 
a little foil in his hand, fencing with a large monkey' (Morin no. 49)."! It is as 
if Baudot was aiming at a new public - children - and as if a new activity - 
skill with arms - was to be learned just like reading and writing. lt is perhaps 
not by chance that this tale is followed in the Baudot edition by an anecdote 
entitled La Sıpnalure, telling a lamentable tale of an engagement broken 
because Eleonore did not know how to write. 

Three overall tendencies can be seen in La Be/ke au bos5 dormant. The first is 
simplification and reduction: the tale was truncated and the second part 
dropped. Second, certain episodes were reinterpreted by means of brief 
interpolations or encroaching illustrations: the text was on the whole 
respected but its meaning was twisted. Third, imagery provided wide 
latitude for rewriting; in the Be//e az bos dormant of Wentzel in Wissembourg, 
the king sends away 'his wife', the gueen mother, after her attempt to 
murder the princess and her children, which restores the adultery of the 
Basile version. The publishers took a tale told with truly classical economy, 
but that contained certain psychological failings evidently unigue to 
Perrault's version, and drew from them a richness of meaning and a plurality 
of levels of reading that seem paradoxical in terms of the formal 
simplification that they sought in other domains (as the Wissembourg 
iMNustrations show). All shared a concern for verisimilitude, however. 
Although it is true that each publisher put his or her own stamp on the text 
that he or she printed, certain areas - notabiy those involving; sexuality - 
proved more susceptible to rewriting than others. 
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Moralizing Emendatons 


Psyehoanalysts have noted the allusion to the dreams that Perrault gave his 
Sleeping Beauty: 'It is very probable (| that the good fairy, during so longa 
sleep, had given her very agreeable dreams.' Contirmation of the erotic sense 
ol this sleep is found in the first part of the moral (the entire moral in the 
1696 version in the Mercure Gulant): 


But then to wait an hundred years, 

And all that while asleep ... 

Not one of all the sex we see 

To sleep with such profound tranguillity. 


The key words of this moral resurface in the dialogue of a comedy of 
Regnard, La Baguette de Vulcam, performed in 1693, three years before the 
manuscript text of La Bele: 


(Royer awakens the sleeping Bradamante) 

Brcdamante: What? Has it been two hundred years since | saw the light of 
day? 

Roçer: You were thus a maiden when you fell asleep? 

Bradamante: Truly, yes. 

Roger: And are you yet? 

Bradamente: Assuredİy. 

Koger: That is problematic, and | think you would not have slept so 
ıranguilly. 


The allusion is obvious. Perrault knew this comedy and of course was aware 
ol the sexual possession of Beauty and her childbirth during her sleep in 
Basile's tale. These texts reflect a prevalent folk attitude concerning the 
virtue of beautiful sleepers. In point of fact, this motif (475.2 in Stith 
Thompson's Motf İndex, henceforth referred to as T) is part of the structure 
of the tale “The Sons on a Ouest for a Wonderful Remedy for their Father" 
(tale type 551 in Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, 7/e Typer of #he Folktak, 
henceforth referred to as AT), and it exists in latterday France in versions of 
he tale from the Nivernais, Brittany, and Poitou. Perrault eliminated the 
molf and accentuated the burlesgue aspect of the moral by using the word 
femelle, which, according to the Dictronnaire de / Academiz, belonged to the 
vocabulary and style of raillery. Suppressed though it was, the folk theme 
emerges in the allusion to Sleeping Beauty's dreams, and where the 
Bıbhothögwe bleue versions contain moralizing emendations, this sentence is 
deleted. This is the case in the late eighteenth-century edition from the 
soul France, La Be/fe au 605 dormant. Conte (duodecimo, 1 5pp., Oberle no. 
158), the text of which otherwise conforms with the original. 
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There were also some publishers whose religious vocation made them 
diffident of folklore. The Perisse brothers in Lyons made their reputation as 
booksellers specializing in the distribution of works of piety, a tradition that 
continued up to the nineteenth century. In the eighteenth century, between 
1762 and 1767, 29 per cent of the books in their catalogue were works of 
religion. As Roger Chartier states, “The Perisse bookshop, religious to excess 
and by vocation, expresses the persistence of a notable demand for books of 
religion at the very moment that a cultivated elite was developing more 
secular interests,"? In 1811, the Perisse brothers printed separate editions of 
four tales, with a permission from the prefect of the departement of the 
Rhöne: La Princesse au bos dormanı, La Barbe bleue ou (Avare alirapf et /a 
curteuse punre, Cendrillon, ou Ja Petite pantoufle de verre and Le Pet? Chaperon 
rouge. These tales were the ones most in demand at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and it was only in 183o that Le Pe/i? Powcer, perhaps 
initially judged too long, was added to the series. 

The titles of the tales give an immediate indication of the Perisse brothers' 
moralizing tendencies. Certainly turning Bluebeard into a miser changes the 
thrust of the story considerabiy! It was their version of Za Belle au boi5 
dorman! that received the most insipid emendation, though. The heroine 
was gratified with a baptismal ceremony; instead of being gifted with "the wit 
of an Angel' she had simply "great wit'; her aura was 'something luminous 
and surprising' rather than 'luminous and divine'. The prince was no longer 
'amorous' but 'filled with fire”; the term amoureffe is eliminated in favour of 
ruse. And of course Sleeping Beauty no longer dreamed beautiful dreams. 

In the same order of ideas and a few years later, Gangel, who ran a print 
shop, lithography press and image manufactury in Metz, deleted from /e 
Petit Poucet an ironic and highly idiosyncratic remark of Perrault's on 
woodcutters' tendency to have large families: 'People were amazed, that the 
faggot-maker had so many children in so small a time; but it was because his 
wife went guick about her business, and brought never less than two at a 
üme. Öne could draw up a long list of narrowly censorious deletions, 
inspired perhaps by what Nisard called 'the lack of delicacy and the naivete 
of the Confes of Perrault'. Elsewhere Nisard wrote, in a different vein: “Their 
morality is so excellent that it could in certain aspects rival the one that has 
its source and accompaniment in religion, and its impression would be just 
as long lasting if, like religious teaching, it had the advantage of being the 
object of our constant preoccupations from the remotest age of life.” 

lt is possible that printers deliberately forced the moral tone of the tales 
and sirengthened their morals (the irony in which disappeared) in order to 
adapt the lessons of the Confes to their own estimation of their readers' 
CONSCİENCES, 

Adaptation could take a surprising turn when a similar eyele of tales 
existed. This was the case with Le Pe// Chaperon rouye. We have already seen 
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that the first generation of" publishers in Troyes tended to attenuate the 
unhappy ending of Perrault's tale by using an image showing justice being 
done to the wolf. Paul Delarue has discussed this problem as it pertains to 
the outcome of the Brothers Grimm's version of the tale. For Delarue, 


The happy ending added to Grimm's L:///e Red Riding Hood by the young narratress, in 
whose memory the dual tradition, French and German, coexisted, or by the carrier or 
carricrs of the tradition who transmitted the tale to her from print, is the one that 
most İreguentiy ends another tale, 74e #9 7he Goat andthe Kül (AT tale type 123), in 
Germany and in Central Europe."* 


In the latter tale the wolf, who has eaten the kids in the absence of their 
mother, falls asleep. The goat, informed by a surviving kid, arrives, opens the 
wolfs stomach, and liberates her young. For Paul Delarue, this is 'a 
contamination brought on by the shared motif of the small victims 
swallowed up by the wolf and by the modern psychological tendency of nar- 
rators and listeners who want a tale to end well, their sensitivities adapting 
poorly to a tragic ending.' 

lt is possible that if indeed there was contamination here, it was older in 
western Europe than Paul Delarue thought. The image of the ox being killed 
in the edition of Madame Garnier (Morin no. 173) could be called upon to 
support this notion. The publishers were led into this contamination by 
another route, however, a hypothesis that can be backed up by examination 
of the editions. Clouzier's illustration showed the wolf in an eguivocal 
position, but, as we have seen, the effect was mitigated in the Bassompierre 
edition of 1777 by an illustration showing the meeting of the wolf and Little 
Red Riding Hood. On the whole, publishers of the end of the eighteenth 
century seem to have been uncomfortable with Clouzier's picture, because 
they 'cehose' to make the mistake of illustrating the tale with the engraving 
for the preceding or the following tale. 

Other publishers of Le Pe/i? Chaperon rouge used only the scene of the 
meeting to illustrate the tale: Blocguel (and Castaiux) in Lille, in their 
collection of Confes de Fees in 1813; widow Andre in Troyes, who published 
Le Pet Chaperon rouge in an eclectic collection also including Les Tros 
Souhait ol Madame Leprince de Beaumont and several anecdotes (turn of 
the nineteenth century). Widow Andre chose to illustrate the moment of the 
wolf entering the grandmother's house while the little girl is still far behind 
on her way. This eliminated, or at least neutralized, the ferocity of the 
devvurment scene (plate VILI).) The dominant note in this collection was still 
pessimistic, however, since one of the anecdoles, Les enfan& dpurös dans /es bo55, 
Abtoire attendrösante, tells of children who die of cold and hunger when their 
uncle purposely loses them in the Norfolk woods (in England) in order to 
take possession of their inheritance. It is as if widow Andre had chosen an 
aClual news item to serve as counterpoint to the tale of Le Petit Poucet, usually 
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coupled with Le Pe/? Chaperon rouge to provide two stories about children 
and addressed primarily to children. 

Once the widow Andre had started the process, her successors turned to 
another crucial turning moment in the story, the moment when the wolf 
knocks at the door (Gangel in Metz, and Pellerin in Epinal). The same 
picture was used during the same period for Le Lowp e? /es chevreaux, also 
published in Epinal. The only change was in the scallop shell symbolizing 
the wolf's disguise as a pilgrim of St James, omitted in the illustration for Le 
Petit Chaperon rouge. Marie-Louise Tenöze has noted the influence of this 
imagery on the versions of Le Loup ef /es chevreaux of the later nineteenth 
century: “The existence of an introductory Epinal image in the working out 
of the tale, the motif of the wolf disguising himself as a pilgrim on the advice 
of the fox (influence of the Roman de Renar?), and the ending of the wolf being 
invited to leave by the chimney, (influences) eight versions."S5 One might thus 
suppose that this iconographic contamination led to a thematic con- 
tamination, in the happy ending when the kids or the child are saved from 
the wolf's stomach. This is still only a hypothesis, however, since, as Paul 
Delarue rightly remarked, several Asian versions of the story (Chinese and 
Korean in particular) entitled 74e Tiger and /he Children are attested in the 
seventeenth century and end happily. Is this an ancient element, then, or a 
later addition? 

As far as nineteenth-century, France is concerned, there is scarcely any 
doubt that printing played a role in the mutual attraction between the two 
tales. It is probabiy also true that the imagery portrayed the ending that the 
readers expected, whether it was reminiscent of a previous state of the text 
or not. | might add that in the early nineteenth century Flemish printers 
published images in broadsheet form of twelve or fifteen woodcuts. One- 
third of them show the happy ending rather than the wolf devouring the 
child.'© |t is thus possible to reconstruct a process of transformation set ofl by 
the moralizing resolve to play down the 'primitive scene' that could be read 
into the image of the devourmeni - a process that moved irresistibiy towards 
a molif that was perhaps already inherent in the tale or at least close to it. 
We should not exaggerate the impact of changes in print on oral custom, 
however, since only seven French oral versions out of thirty-five present the 
happy ending and the killing of the wolf. 


Emerging Folklore 


There were also certain tales that were read differentiy from the printed text. 
This was the case with La Bare b/eue. As we have seen, De Söve's illustration 
(Coustelier edition, 1742) showed the heroine throwing herselt into the 
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arms of her rescuers, guite contrary to what Perrault's text said. This image 
was not often reproduced in the Bı&/0/högue bieue editions, which preferred 
Clouzier's vignettes. İn contrast, in the early nineteenth century the scene 
brought a good many broadsheets of twelve or fifteen woodcuts to a close, 
such as those produced by the Bröpols firm in Turnhout (around 1815) and 
the series published in Brest and engraved by Mercier in Nantes (around 
1820). 

A second change (as we have also seen) was the use of italics in only one 
speech - 'Anne, my sister Ânne, dost thou see nothing coming?” - thus giving 
the ine the status of a refrain, which it did not have in Perrault's text, where 
it was simpiy part of the dialogue. This change persisted in all editions to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

A third change appeared between the late eighteenth century (widow 
Behourt) and the Baudot and Chalopin editions: the heroine 'would have 
moved a /ger, so beautiful and sorrowful was she', where the word 'tiger' 
replaced the earlier 'rock”. The change was far from fortuitous, as it instantiy 
recalled the /;pre altörö de sang gur me defend /es larmes (tiger athirst for blood 
who bans my gloom |ır. Solomon)) in Corneille's Horace (IV, 5), which had 
become a cliche by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

A fourth change occurred in the dialogue between the heroine and her 
sister Anne, 'a veritable cascade of ambiguities', as Marc Soriano has shown. 
Some publishers, P. Chalopin in Caen, for example, credited Bluebeard with 
the final speech: “God be praised, it is my brothers!', which is patentiy absurd. 
Soriano has shown that Perrault deliberately played on the ambiguity of this 
dialogue by attributing speeches to the two sisters indiscriminately, and 
adding to the confusion with odd guirks. Each of the sisters speaks as if she 
was alone, as if the other did not exist, or as if she was at once herself and the 
other 'Go up, | desire thee, upon the top of the tower, and see if #ıy bro/hers 
are not coming” the heroine says, rather than the more appropriate 'our 
brothers” Soriano also remarks that many contemporary editions distort the 
dialogue by attributing the final speech (which Chalopin had assigned to 
Bluebeard) to the heroine. In short, this dialogue seems to have elicited both 
bewilderment and attempts to rewrite it. Marc Soriano's interpretation is 
known: Perrault makes use in his Cox/es of a 'veritable technigue of 
ambiguity in order to orient the reader's mind 2v/4 towards the 
masculine and the feminine', in which Soriano sees the influence of Per- 
rault's twin birth and his parents” preference for his twin. But how did the 
publishers deal with the incomprehensible aspects of this dialogue and the 
artificial doubling of the heroine by her sister Anne? 

In reality, all these changes point to the emergence of a parallel folk 
tradition, expressed in a song. The folklorist Paul Delarue has noted (as have 
musicologists) the similarity between the tale of Za Barbe ölene anda ballad, 
Kenaud. b Tucur de femmes, which was known tlıroughout a good part of 
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Europe. The theme - Renaud kilis all his wives — closely resembles the initial 
situation of the tale, but there is a basic difference because Renaud's last 
wife, wilier and braver than the others, tricks him, disarms him, and drowns 
him. There is another song, however, La Maumanıfe vengöe par ses (Feres, 
perhaps of southern French origin and certainly of long-standing tradition. 
The song was published in the sixteenth century under the title Romance de 
Cothilde, and it spawned a dance tune known as /2 ma/ marıdade that figures 
in the list of dances following the supper in Lanternland in Rabelais's 
Pantagruel (VW, 33 bis). More than forty versions of this song have been 
collected in Ouebec, which would weaken the hypothesis of the musicologist 
George Doncieux concerning its origin in the south of France. In any event, 
it was an extremely old and widely known song. 

In the song, three brothers pay a surprise visit to their sister, who is 
married to a hangman who beats her and pricks her to bleeding with a knife 
or a pin. The wife's blood is collected in a flask and is drunk, according to the 
version, by the husband or the heroine herself, or it is sent to one of the 
brothers. The brothers ask their sister for her news, and she answers loudiy 
that she is well, but softiy that she is mistreated and her husband has killed 
their children. (In fact, some Ouebec versions entitle the song, Maumarı&, 
Parle (ou! haul parle (ou! bas.) The brothers kill the husband with their 
daggers. In the oldest Midi versions, the unhappy wife has to protect her 
remaining children from the brothers” avenging daggers. Negotiations 
follow: a girl is put in a convent, the oldest boy is left with his mother, and 
the brothers take away the younger children.!8 

The song throws light on a good many aspects of Perrault's version of the 
story, and on publishers" interpretations of it. The ambiguous dialogue 
between the heroine and her sister Anne can be read as the responses of one 
person alternately speaking in a whisper (the heroine 'cries out softly”), then 
out loud. It is possible that the publishers, relying more on the song that 
filtered through the story than on Perrault's problems with twinship, 
presented the dialogue as a monologue. There are other versions of the song 
(from the Nivernais) that give a dialogue between the heroine and her 
husband in which 4e is the one who sees the brothers coming and does not 
know where to hide. This perhaps explains the 'he cried' in the Chalopin 
editions. 

As for the ending that was illustrated, it seems obvious that it might show 
the heroine throwing herself at the feet of her brothers to protect her 
children from them. The repeated and consistent use of the word 'tiger' in 
place of the word 'rock' might easily evoke the ever-present blood motif, 
apparent in the husband's gory death, to be sure, but also in the heroine of 
(he song constrained to drink blood. Finally, the refrain, “Anne, my sister 
Anne  “, recalis the repeated guestions that the brothers in the song put to 
their sister: 'Jeanne, ma socur Jeanne All these shifts of motif and 


meaning are merely indicative, since no documentary proof exists con- 
necting the tale and the song. The comparisun needed to be made, however, 
lt allows us to underscore, once again, strong links between a known theme 
in the oral tradition, rooted deep in collective memory, and a written text 
hat was both close to it and different from it. 

Every tale, in its own way and varying with its publisher, illustrates this 
emergence of folklore. Alterations - even incoherences - in some editions 
are not all survivals nor appeals to tacit references, but many are nothing but 
that. That was the case in the recurrent illustration for Rıguet â da Houppe 
that eliminated the kitchen boys and the table shown in the original 
illustration (depicting the somewhat exaggerated demonism of the pro- 
tagonist). İn the Troyes edition of 1734, Riguet is figured as short and 
deformed, which fits the known versions of the tale, 'The Name of the 
Helper' (tale type 500), which Perrault's story closely resembles. Moreover, 
according to Littre, the word /774e/ in Norman meant 'deformed, hunch- 
backed' İt is also true that some copies of the second printing of the Barbin 
edition show the vignette of Rugwefd /a Houppe in the place of the vignette for 
the dedicatory Epiyre. Not only does that mean that the illustration for 
Rıguçı appeared twice in the volume; the subject, Riguet saluting the 
princess, also took on a somewhat piguant cast when it accompanied the 
Epitre. That may have contributed to the accentuation of the grotesgueness 
of Riguet in later editions, but it in no way explains the disappearance of his 
tufted top-knot, a detail particular to Perrault and not found in any 'popular' 
version of the story. | 

Perrault's version of the story of the children lost in the forest also 
contains references to folklore. He calls his protagonist Poucet, a name that 
dosely resembles Poxço?, a minuscule character in another cycle of tales in 
which the hero's adventures are shaped by his small size: he is born ina 
cabbage, he lodges in a horse's ear and visits a cow's stomach, and so forth. lt 
was Pouçot's tale that the Epinal firms chose to illustrate, at least in some 
woodcut broadsheets (Pellerin, no. 701; Pinot and Sagaire, no. 471). The firm 
cf Jacgues Henri Le Tellier, printer-bookseller in Lierre (established 1779, 
died 1809), had already published the tale of Poxço/ and distributed it in 
broadsheets in Belgium and Holland, where it was reprinted by other 
Flemish firms. Arnold Van Gennep remarked that firms outside Holland, 
such as the Metz publisher Gangel, worked for the Dutch trade around 
1840-50, simply adding Dutch text to their usual broadsheets. It was perhaps 
ik Tellier's success that persuaded French publishers to adapt their 
broadsheets to a Flemish public, more familiar with the tale ol Pouçof than 
with Le Petit Poucet. 

Fınally, there is a reference to a practice that may be fictional. Cendri/lon, 
vu bi petite Pantvufle de verre, subütled conte moral under the influence of 
Marmontel's (04/6 muraux, appeared in a hard-cover collection of the latter 
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eighteenth century, without mention of place of publication or date, but 
presenting typographical similarities to the chapbooks published by 
Gaudibert Penne of Carpentras. The collection also contained Le Sermon de 
Bacchus, Comâdıe ou Lö Devoir des savetiers, Le Passe-temps des gens desprit, La 
Malice des Femmes, L'Imperfectıon des Femmes, La Malice des Filles, Le Catechisme 
des grandes Files and LeJardın damour. Cendrillon appears between Le Devoir 
des saveliers and Le Passe-temps des gens despri?. The text of the tale (with no 
illustration) conforms completely to Perrault's original. It is probable, 
however, that Cendri//on owed its inclusion in the collection by chance to its 
position following Le Devorr des savetiers. İn that text, a dessert offered for the 
wedding banguet of an apprentice shoemaker and his master's daughter 
includes 'an entire service of Lemon pudding accompanied by Pumpkin juice 
from Cinderella's Pumpkin'. Ze Devor des saveiers is a burlesgue text 
composed for the reception of an apprentice into journeyman status. İt dates 
from the latter seventeenth century, and was reprinted in Troyes under 
different titles and with different contents. The edition in guestion tells of 
the meeting of the apprentice and the master's daughter and their resulting 
marriage in a burlesgue and bawdy key. Several allusions are made to shoes, 
the symbol of conjugal bliss, and occasionally to Cinderella's slipper. 

Folklorists and ethnologists have taken pains to detail possible links 
between the story of Cinderella and rites of marriage. İn several regions of 
France the fiancce's attempted flight as she goes to the church is an attested 
rite, as is the theft of the bride's shoe during the nuptial meal. Recalling the 
Juridical role of the shoe as a sign of ownership and domination, notabiy in 
Christian marriage ritual in the Middle Ages, Dorothee Kleinmann even 
concludes that 'in all phases of the tale, the two major aspects of the 
symbolism of the foot and the shoe, the socio-juridical and the sexual, are 
mixed."? 

I should note, finally, that Provence and the Comtat Venaissin had a 
flourishing artisan tradition in the ceramics of Marseilles and Moustiers from 
the end of the seventeenth to the early nineteenth centuries. Among the 
decorated objects produced there were faience slippers, marriage slippers 
and later 5480 de Noâ/, which a young man would offer his fiancee on the eve 
of their wedding, and which the bride, to prove her fidelity, was to guard 
carefully against repeated attempts at ritual theft. That essentially Medi- 
terranean praclice is alluded to in Le Devwwr des savefiers “* We have no 
evidence of a specifically ritual use of Cendrif/on, but l might at least note the 
strong presence of the theme of love and marriage in the tale. This was the 
way the first generation of Troyes publishers interpreted the tale, ignoring 
the moral maxims Perrault appended to it, which speak to the need for 
proper upbringing and for 'godfathers and godmothers for advancemeni' in 
this world. 
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Printed Tales and Oral Tradifons 


Can the effect of the B:b//o/högue bieue editions of the Gönlü on oral 
literature be measured? Folkjorists Paul-Yves S&billot, Paul Delarue, and 
Marie-Louise Teneze have studied individual tales in an effort to account for 
and evaluate Perrault's influence on versions of the tales collected after the 
latter nineteenth century. Paul Delarue, for example, counts only four oral 
versions (out of twenty-nine) wholly based on Perrault's version of Le Pe/// 
Chaperon rouge, and he notes that they were collected after 1934. This is 
representative of the general attitude of narrators towards Perrault: the 
versions based on his writings are few, and certain of them only borrow 
details such as the title or characters" names. 

On the whole, the oral versions show a mixture of independent motifs and 
episodes taken from Perrault. La Bare b/eue, Peau d.Ane and Cendril/on, for 
example, take over themes dear to Perrault; Le Pe? Pouwcet appears in 
versions combining Perrault and Madame d'Aulnoy with episodes of folk 
origin; original motifs in Le Pe/?/ Chaperon rouge - Pins and Needles road, for 
example - seem more resistant to change. Other European collections 
present similar results: in Germany, where Grimm's Tales have been known 
to several generations, its influence on oral tradition has remained fairly 
weak, as the folklorist Kurt Ranke has shown. 

Sull, the inclusion after 1888 of abridged versions of Perrault's Confes in 
primary school readers is responsible for a growing emergence of those 
versions - though in altered form - in the oral corpus collected in the 
twentieth century. 


This is how Baudrillard and Kuhn define their pedagogic mission in the preface to the 
anıhology, Lions? (1908): “To make known some of the words and thoughts that are 
ihe honour of humanity: its traditional fables, its time-honoured tales, the famous 
events and legends that have inspired its poets and its artists, the extracts consecrated 
as classics by their universal popularity.” The collections of morceaux ch were thus 
the form in which the culture of university professors enamoured of pedagogy pierced 
through. 


Morceaux chvsi5 were not chosen for recreation but for instruction, which 
explains the late entry of Perrault's Con/es (and the Grimms' tales) into such 
manuals. All the pedagogical institutions” mistrust was insufficient to avoid 
defining the Confes as literature once they bore the seal of scholastic 
approval: it was by reciting Perrault's versions that the tale-tellers inter- 
vewed by the folklorists proved their schooling. 

Difusion of the Confes in the schoolroom - where pedagogical authorities 
disapproved of them but the common people welcomed them and forgot 
ilat they belonged to a denigrated folklore - must not be confused with the 
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distribution of pedlars” books, Epinal images, or even children's picture 
books. It was not the same public who read the same tales in different 
editions at different times. There were exchanges between publics, though, 
and probabiy some sharing. In a guantitative survey of various tales collected 
in Üpper Brittany in 1894, Paul-Yves Sebillot has shown the predominance 
of tales distributed in B/4/0/högue bleue versions:?? 


TABLE 3.2 Oral versions similar to the Confes of Perrault 


Upper Brittany Other provinces Tota/ 


Cendrillon 18 29 
Peau / Ane 7 ış 22 
Le Petit Poucet 6 11 17 
La Barbe bilene 4 Iz 
Le Petit Chaperon rouge 3 12 
Le Chat botte 3 2 5 

Les Hees 3 5 

Riguet â hi Houppe ı 

La Belle au bos dormant ı 1 2 


Although Sebillot's figures correspond roughly to the overall circulation of 
each tale - it is true, for example, that Riguetd a Houppe had few reprintings 
in the B:8/h0/högue bleue - stili, La Belle au bors dormant, one of the best known 
tales, the best-loved, and the most freguent in books, broadsheets, and 
images, is rarely encountered in the corpus of tales collected by the 
folklorists. This obviously poses a problem. Rather than offer a solution, | 
might note the autonomy of oral versions of the tales. It is clear in the case of 
La Belle au bos dormant, and it filters through in all the other tales. An 
examination of the thrust of the only B/8/0/högue bleve publication that 
shows thematic differences from Perrault — Le Pef? Poucet - proves this 
sovereignty of the oral tradition. 

The Flemish picture plates combine two tales, the children lost in the 
forest' (AT 327), and 'Pouçot' (AT 700). If we add the oral versions collected, 
only five out of 147 versions reflect this amalgam in its entirety: one from 
Forez (1836), a Basgue version (1878), a version from La Beauce and Le 
Perche (1915), one from Brive (1923) and a recent version from Besançon 
(1957). Prudence is of course reguired concerning the conclusions to be 
drawn from those guantitative data. Most of the versions that present 
anomalies are linked to tale type AT 700, however, and are contaminated by 
tale type AT 327. If we group these versions together, we get 4.8 per cent of 
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he total. If, on the contrary, We consider only the versions collected between 
,860 and 1900, the period in which they may have been contaminated by 
he amalgam reflected on the picture plates, we get only 10 per cent. 

iç is possible that the blending of the two stories occurred independentiy 
of the broadsheets, as spontaneous creations of isolated tale-tellers. If they 
had an influence it was weak. Nonetheless, it indicates appropriation in a 
real situation of a contamination in print. Tenuous though it may be, an 
indication of the sort is not negligable, since it attests to a practice of oral re- 
use of' a written amalgam of folk materials that tale-tellers - or at least some 
of them - found to their liking. 


Readıngs of the Tale 


lı goes without saying that telling and reading a tale are of two separate 
domains. The publics, the immediate stimulations, and the functions of the 
wo activities declare their difference. The exercise of one, however - 
reading - is subordinate to oral references and to recognition of those 
references. The autonomy of the other - oral relation - can on occasion be 
infringed upon by previous knowledge of a text transformed by the alchemy 
of contamination. Öne constant remains: in this perpetual circuit of 
exchanges in which multiple ricocheting influences coexist, each tale risks its 
own evolution - which in: spite of all is independent of both editorial 
interests and practices particular to one place or time. The case of La Be//eaw 
bos dormanı, which had no editorial adjuncts and was exempt from the 
vicissitudes of public favour, is exemplary in this sense. 

The problem of the share of popular tradition and learned culture in a 
composite text, and of the relation between the two, could be raised 
cuncerning many texts diflicult to define as clearly the one or the other. 
Marc Soriano was thinking in similar terms when he wrote of Perrault's 
Cntes that they are 


« work that rapidiy and lastingiy reached the largest public. But at no moment was 
ihis 4 miracle. This success was due to a fertile and knowledgeable collaboration 
been the written art and the Oral art, By a conjunction of historical and personal 
orcumstances, Perrault, with no apparent preparation for the role, put to the service 
“İ popular arı, its freshness and its profundity, the resources of learned arı. 


Marc Soriano was discussing the manifest success of Perrault's Con/es. The 
disparity included in the Coxfes cannot be resolved into a clear dichotomy 
hat would have allowed the pupular public and the more literate public to 
evaluate (he work differentiy by taking from it what they sought, For 
“ano, the contrary was true; collaboration between the work's publics 
“Sured the unity of the work before its audience and made ils success a sign 
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of its universal worth. Moreover, by noting that the resources of learned art 
are put to the service of popular art, Soriano inverts the hierarchy 
traditionally accepted. He sees the rehabilitation of popular tradition in 
Perrault's Con/es, rather than its annexation by learned culture. What does 
such a 'collaboration' mean, regarding Perrault? What was the relative 
importance of characteristics from written culture or oral culture? And what 
interaction took place between them in both learned editions and B:4/6- 
(högue bleve editions? 

Soriano adopts a paradoxical point of view in order to rehabilitate the 
Contes. His is a radical reversal of the scale of values imposed by cultural 
tradition. EssentialIy, legitimate culture reposes on the value of the written 
word, which it erects as an absolute and necessary point of reference. If only 
what is culturally important is written, by the same token all that is 
important achieves written form, Passing into written form records and 
consecrates a given contents in order to set it up as a fundamental corpus of 
references. Orality, under these conditions, becomes an allogeneous practice. 
By opposition to writing, in which established authority finds a stable 
reference to be invoked - a sort of vulgate - the oral loses caste, stricken with 
the banality of life itself. This is how a clear break is instituted between 
written and oral cultures, a break that preaches the dignity of writing and 
clinches the eviction of the oral from the sphere of legitimate culture. 

The difference between written culture and oral culture can also involve 
the status of the contents that is noted or uttered. In the first instance, a 
discourse becomes fixed; in the second, it must be practised 'in situation'. 
Whereas the written text itself becomes the reference put into play in 
communication, oral culture implies a strict and determining contingency in 
the conditions of communication. It is from these conditions that the 
meaning of the message transmitted derives. 

This means that the two-way passage between the oral and the written 
modes radically reverses the characteristics of communication. On the one 
hand, although oral commentary, elaboration, and criticism of a written text 
bring that text back to actuality by reintegrating it into a living practice, that 
is not enough to legitimize completely the transfer of a written message into 
the oral mode, since the conditions of communication are recognized only 
peripherally as parıs of a public reading aloud or a pedagogical activity. On 
the other hand, if the text of an oral communication is transcribed, it 
acguires the authority of a reference, but it loses all it had contained that was 
specific to actual oral practice - as seen in the passage from the 1695 
manuscripi ofihe Con/es to the 1697 edition. Plato, speaking of the nıyth ot 
Theuth, judged of the written and the spoken differentiy. For him, what was 
written was discredited as a dead letter, in contrast to the living word (Plato, 
Phaedrus, part 4). 

The primacy of writing over oral expression accompanied and paralleled 
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he supremacy of İearned culture over popular culture. When he turned to 
writing to echo popular tradition, Perrault could only betray it, unless his 
Conles were inserted — if not by him, then by the publishers who took them 
in charge after the early eighteenth century - into a new oral practice 
liberated from the domination of the text. Perrault's didactic aim was 
recognized from the first appearance of the Coxfer. His stories truly did work 
to constitute a patrimony of oral culture, but their efhicacy was accompanied 
by a refusal of the hegemony of the text. This is why the Confes, totaliy 
absorbed into a new practice and yet still attached to orality by the indirect 
link of images and parallel references, show their real vitality through new 
variants suggested by the oral tradition or imposed by censorship, voluntary 
and involuntary. Thus we have a rich assortment of versions of the 'tales of 
Perrault' and a variety of characteristic transpositions and confusions, 
occasionally recognized, as in the happy ending to Le Pei? Chaperon rouge 
that coexisted with the ending of the author's choosing. When the Con/es 
turned once more towards a new and living practice, it was proof that the 
authentic authorial text had been abolished and (in the late eighteenth 
century) had lost its status as a classic - at least in the B:b/0/h6gue bleve. 

This means that Marc Soriano's judgement reguires reappraisal. If 
Perrault's Confes enjoyed undeniable success, it was not in the form that 
their author had originally given them. By re-establishing a connection with 
an oral practice adapted to the book, both the 'popular' and the lettered 
public rediscovered - beyond Perrault's deft writing — the interplay within 
folk matrices of the primordial popular tales and their variants, and even the 
riles accompanying them. The success of the Conf/es as an instance of oral 
practice thus easily eliminated the author, and hy the end of the eighteenth 
century the title c0n/es de Perrau/f no longer referred to the author, Charles 
Perrault, but had become a generic label. 

This new orality presented some ambiguous characteristics, however, and 
its ambivalence finds an echo in an ambivalence in Perrault's text. The 'oral 
ar" of Perrault was in reality carefully constructed. İn trying to reconstitute 
popular tales that were still alive in the oral tradition, Perrault necessarily 
did violence to this primordial orality by fixing one particular version of a 
given tale in a precise form based on the artificial conditions of its collection. 
The academician formed his own 'oral popular literature" Conseguenitly, his 
Cnles became part of a whole that was by definition contradictory and 
arificial - a whole made of multiple grafts of elements arising from very 
diflerent cultural domains. If Perrault did indeed resort to using the 
Tescurces” of written and İearned culture, it was to fabricate an orality 
satisfactory enough to be taken for the real thing. İt was in fact taken for real, 
and for more real than real. 

How, then, could anyone have seen through this process of creating a 
İaCtıticuş orality and concealing the mechanisms of its making? And did 
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anyone perceive the ambiguity of the game that Perrault - aman profoundiy 
rooted in learned culture - was playing with what was marginal in that 
culture? Doubtless some did, since in order to survive in the face of the subtle 
practice that introduced into legitimate culture a universe normally excluded 
from it, and that inspired both fascination and rejection, Perrault's Confer 
turned to re-use in the Bıb/ofhögue bene. The publishers of the Brbfiofhögue 
blewe invoked the limited cultural worth of their product to take the liberty 
of creating a different reading of the Cox£es, using ail the technical means at 
their disposal - page layout, semantic emendations, illustrations. Far from 
denouncing the factitious orality of the tales that Perrault offered it, the 
public reached by those publishers fell under its spell. Before the blossoming 
of 'popular art' could be recognized it needed to be transplanted; it needed a 
graft out of which a new way of narrating emerged that was uniguely 
different from its predecessors. 

How can one explain the success of the Confes in more lettered milieux? 
First, it is obvious that Perrault's reservations concerning his Cox/es, when 
he reduced them to a utilitarian and moralizing aim in the Epi/re signed 
Pierre Darmancourt, worked to his favour in cultivated circles. By 
announcing from the start that he was oflering a marginal children's 
literature, Perrault invited his lettered readers not to take the moral message 
of his Confes seriously - they were not destined for them - but to enjoy the 
game of literary and cultural exoticism. Doubtless those in literary milieux 
took pleasure in vagabondage outside the traditional norms. This pleasure 
could be all the more freely indulged when the tale itself appeared 
gratuitous. To note that a tale could be reduced to a formula valid for an 
entire family of stories was, conversely, to recognize in each tale something 
like a variation on a more or less clearly stated theme, and to appreciate the 
originality of a detail as a particular choice within a group of variants. When 
this occurred, the tales opened up to multiple meanings, depending on 
various symbolic systems of reference. 

Reading the tales is to juggle with pieces of a construction set - the mer- 
cano du conte. This happens all the more freely when the author disappears 
behind tradition. Then the hegemony of the text fades, permitting the writ- 
len texts of the tales to serve as a base for a new form of orality. The author's 
task - and the reader's - is to decide on one fixed form to give to the text. 
This is how the originality of a particular author's version of a tale is estab- 
lished. Reworking the text in this manner - by writing it or by reading it - 
always prompts an appeal to an extremely rich intertextuality. The text is 
vonditioned by the existence of other texts, whether it follows them or 
rejects them, or whether it works to elicit unexpected comparisons. This 
ıncans that the pleasure arising from the text comes from word play, structu- 
ral effects, and the setting up of a make-believe universe brought to life by 
use of a number of formulas. This more aristocratic reading and this sort of 
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pleasure in the written text would be born - as they were initially in the con- 
text of orality - from the unigue relationship established between the author 
and the readers, over and above the narrative itself. Perrault ti 
played with his more literate readers; he worked to keep them e 
about the playfulness or the seriousness of what he had written, and he 
maintained an ambiguous relationship of complicity, even of duplicity, with 
them. The İcarned" publishers showed that they were aware of the game 
they were putting into the hands of their cultivated public. 

lıs relation with its public was all-important to the vitality of the tale. If the 
oral tale was to be recognized, it had to win over public censorship, which 
can perpetuate, transform, expurgate, or destroy the narrative produced by 
an anonymous teller. In the long run, it is the interaction between the 
narrator and censorship that assures the survival of a collective work, What 
about the written tale? Like any written work, it survives by its very form. 
The Confes of Perrault were of a hybrid nature that called for two specific 
methods of approach and appreciation. If the Co/es have enjoyed recogni- 
tion as authentic "classics" of folklore and the oral tradition, it was by turning 
the hegemony of the authorial text upside-down to produce infinite 
variations of the matrices that this type of narrative oflers. 

In the case of the Co/es, success, both popular and learned, affected the 
general contents of the work as it was read, recognized, then transmitted 
with a plethora of variants and in a great variety of forms - different sorts of 
books, broadsheet images, etc. İts success was of greater breadth than depth, 
but the study of specific modes of oral transmission, popular literature, 
learned literature, and their interrelations reveals that the hierarchic reversal 
of İcarned culture and popular traditions that Marc Soriano speaks of is 
illusory. Oral culture no more needed rehabilitation than denigration in 
readers' eyes. By substituting a factitious orality for true oral culture, Perrault 
left his publishers and then his readers the latitude to reconstruct another 
form of orality in which, paradoxically, the book had a motivating and 
determinant place. 

The success of the Confes as the work of a specific author was of another 
nature. Here the problem was no longer to revive the folk heritage in general 
for use asa language that would lend itself to multiple varıanıs. Çuite on the 
cuntrary, this time it was as a unigue work a work conceived as one 
actualization of those games among others - that it was appreciated. This 
was why the Marguis de Paulmy judged it necessary to republish Perrault's 
Cöntes. The hegemony of the text restored here implied a reversal of the 
primacy of the contents. Tales were no longer told to instruct, but for the 
sake of the telling. The pleasure of the text was then based on a first 
dislancing, on a refusal to take the tale seriously, within a culturally more 


arıstocratic mode of reading. 
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PART II 
a İZ > - 


Religious Uses 


INTRODUCTLON 


Three uses of religious printed matter - liturgical, ritual, and heretical - interest us 
here. The problem is to show, through an analysis of particular materials and 
situations, how the work of Christianization used the book and the printed image to 
cement community, propose correct devotions, and inculcate the teachings of the 
Church, but also how written objects could help perpetuate religious beliefs 
disapproved by orthodoxy. Printed matter (and before it and with it the manuseript 
book) was the instrument of a religious acculturation controlled by authority, but 
under certain circumstances it also supported resistance to a faith rejected, and 
proved an ultimate and secret recourse against forced conversion. 

Our choice has favoured certain objects, the book of hours first, because it was 
incontestabiy the commonest of all books of religious practice from the age of the 
manuscript and at the scale of all Christendom. Next, the marriage charter, which in 
some dioceses at least (such as Lyons) was both handled in ritual and owned in the 
home. Finally, the 'evangelical books" inherited, bought, and copied (and hunted out 
by Catholic inguisitors) in Bohemia during the Counter-Reformation. Each of these 
materials was, in its own way, imbued with a basic tension between public, ceremonial, 
and ecclesiastical usc of the book or other print object, and personal, private, and 
internalized reading. When the print piece was licit and approved, this duality was 
expressed in alternate uses (as was the case with books of hours, in which certain 
prayers were to be said aloud when the fuithful gathered and others read individualiy 
in silence), or it extended the moment of the rite into a perpetual lesson, as was true ol 
the chartes de marıaşe, whose imagery recalled Christian truths and models tor good 
marriage throughout their owners” İifetimes. When the book was forbidden, is use ın 
private in the home became the target of all suspicions and inguisitions, because il 
provided an intolerable refuge beyond the reach of visible institutional discıplınary 
procedures. 

At the heart of this investigation into the diflerent uses of printed matter to 
encourage faith, we thus find the notion of appropriation. İt permits us to understand 
how different ways of reading grasped the same materials diflerentiy (for example, 
hours read aloud and silentiy); how a secular use and a strong aflective investınent 
could be deposited in a ritual object like the nuptial charter; how rebellious readers 
found the strengih to preserve their identity and their history by reading, singing, and 
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memorizing «he written word. Although the task is diflicule and beset with 


yncertainlic3. it is complex and contradictory practices such as these, either inscribed 
in the objecis themselves or described by the witnesses or the subjects, that we are 


nterested İN rediscovering. 
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Books of Hours 
and the Reading Habits 
of the Later Middle Ages 


PAUL SAENGER 


Books of hours are the most widely known of the many genres of medieval 
manuscript. Their freguentiy attractive and often radiantiy beautiful 
illuminations have made them the object of lavish facsimile editions, and 
reproductions of individual illuminations are to be found in almost every 
general survey of medieval culture. Despite their alluring visual properties, 
books of hours, even in Catholic countries, are among the least understood 
of the written artefacts of the Middle Ages. In particular, little consideration 
has been given to how these books were actualiy read and used in daily life. 
The problem of their use is reflected in the very name we have given them. 
The label 'book of hours' itself conceals the variety of texts, in addition to the 
yarious offices of the canonical hours properiy defined, which these books 
contained.! Books of hours have often been grouped in manuscript 
catalogues with liturgical books, yet many of the texts found in books of 
hours exist elsewhere exclusively in literary compilations.? 

If attention is shifted from textual content to format, books of hours are 
generally considered to represent a specific variety of relatively small and 
portable books pertaining to private piety. İndeed, the portable format of 
books of hours is one of their most remarkable traits. When their peculiar 
combination of format and content is placed in a larger historical context, 
books of hours may be fairly regarded as a unigue product of the late 
medieval Latin West. In the tenth century, a Greek eguivalent for every 
genre of Latin book pertaining to liturgy, prayer, and devotion existed.* In 
the fifteenth century, when books of hours were being produced by tens of 
thousands in manuscripts and subseguentİy in printed edition, in western 
Europe, the Byzantine world remained content with the same genres of 
liturgical and devotional texts that had sufficed half a millennium before. In 
the medieval Hebrew and Islamic traditions as well, there evolved no 
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egyivalent 10 the books of hours, the largest guantity of which were 
produved in France, the Low Countries, and Italy, 


The emergence of a new and distinctive type of portable book of prayer 
was elosely tied 10 the evolution of reading habits in the late medieval 
period. The proliferation of books of hours was a result of the advent of 
silent reading following the systematic introduction of word separation 
ihroughout weslermn Europe in the first half of the elevenih century. This 
graphic innovation ulümately permitted the entirely private fusion of the 
previousiy public acıs of reading and prayer.i By the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the habit of reading silently had devolved from seribes and 
university scholars to an ever İarger portion of the lay population3 lt is 
therefore important to emphasize that books of hours proliferated in a new 
milicu composed of two types of reading ability that have often been 
obseured confusingiy under the modern term “iteracy' One reading ability | 
shall term phonetic literacy. Phonetic literacy was the ability to decode texts 
syilable by syllable and to pronounce them orally. Such reading was closely 
related to oral rote memorization, and has its eguivalent today most notabiy 
in İşlamic countries where Arabic is the language of prayer but not of daily 
discourse.? Although the readers often had from extraneous sources a 
general appreciation of the sense of the text, they were not competent to 
comprehend its precise grammatical meaning. İn fifteenth-century France, 
to read a Latin prayer aloud or to recite a written text from memory was a 
pious act that could be performed by many monks and laypeople 
ınsufhiwienily İiterate in Latin to be able to translate devotional prose or verse 
phrase by phrase into the vernacular, 

Alongside the ability to read phonetically, a second type of literacy 
eisted. This facility, which 1 shall term comprehension literacy, was the 
ability (6 decode a written text silentiy, word by word, and to understand it 
fully in the very act of gazing upon it. Certainly, many clerics could read 
Latin with this degree of comprehension, and even a greater number the of 
laity and clerics who possessed only phoncetic literacy in Latin had 
comprehension İiteracy in the vernacular. Modern studies of the history of 
he book that seek to understand the intricate and often bilingual structure 
ul hooks of hours must begin with the awareness that this genre of books for 
he İğity developed in a milieu in which these two levels of reading ability 
“ted side by side, Major clues to detecting which mode of reading specific 
portuna ula book of hours were designed to serve lie in the rubrics that 
öc ompanicd the texts. Unfortunately, these rubrics have often been ignored 
by manuseript cataloguers; they have only rarely been reprinted and they 
have never been edited eriticaliy.? 

Tv understand the relationship of the rubric te (he mode of reading 
prayere, we must begin by analysing the late medicval vernacular nomep: 
Mature fr reading and praying, İn İste antiguity, prayer was typicaliy oral 
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from a written text? İn contrast, in the modern world praying is often 
entirely unrelated to reading. Although oral prayer in the Catholic religion is 
usually from a printed text, among modern Protestants both oral and 
especially silent prayer are often impromptu and following from the 
individual inspiration of the person praying.? In the fifteenth century, this 
dichotomy between programmed and spontaneous prayer was only incipient 
and the relationship between text and prayer was universally much closer 
than the one that exists today. It is clear in innumerable instances that - at 
least among orthodox Catholics - the injunction of theologians to say a 
prayer mcant, in fact, to read it aloud or silentiy. Indeed, in rubrics the term 
dicere was customarily used in conjunction with written prayers in books of 
hours where /ggere would have been used in rubrics of secular texts. Legere 
was used relatively seldom in Latin and vernacular derivative forms to 
describe the reading of prayers in books of hours." Like /zgere when used in 
conjunction with secular texts, Zicere did not indicate that the reading was 
oral rather than silent." 

The fifteenih century had its own vocabulary, which only partialiy 
corresponds to our own, to distinguish oral prayer from silent prayer. This 
vocabulary had only limited precedent in earlier centuries, and its full 
development at the end of the Middle Ages was of great significance for the 
history of private piety. In the liturgy of the western Church before 1300, 
truly silent prayer was unknown. All prayer pertaining to the celebration of 
the Mass and the canonical offices was oral, and even in private masses all 
prayers had to be pronounced in order to be valid. The prayer Orumus e, 
domine per merila sanctorum and the Canon and the Secretum of ihe Mass, 
which were referred to in ordinals and pontificals as prayers to be said /7 
silentio or sub silentio, were in fact pronounced in a lowered voice so as to be 
audible to (he priest but not to the congregation.'? Such prayer in a hushed 
voice was likened to the clearly oral prayer of Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane during the night preceding the Crucifixion.* When, in the 
twelfth century, Hugh de Saint Victor described the act of private prayer in 
his widely circulated treatise De modo orandı, he unambiguousiy endorsed 
vocal prayer not to benefit God, who knew the intimate thoughts of all, but 
to stümulate the person praying to a higher state of devotion. Thomas 
Aguinas agrecd with Hugh, adding to his argument that oral private prayer 
served to edify others." 

It was onİy in the mid-fourteenth century that theologians oftered the 
pious a clear alternative between oral and silent prayer.“ The Franciscan, 
Nicolas de Lyra, tor example, in his Posa on the New Testament, eyuunted 
private prayer with silent prayer, and public prayer with vocal prayer. For 
(hose for whom vocal prayer enhanced devotion, it was to be commended, 
but (hose who fvund oral prayer distracting were urged to indulge in private 
mental prayer.'? ln about 1400 Jean Gerson, in deseribing the hicrarehy ol 
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rayer, distinguished between a higher form - mental prayer - which took 


place entirely in he soul, and a lower form - vocal prayer - which pertained 
to the body. A brief treatise by an anonymous author on the state of the 
mind during prayer, included in a book of hours compiled for an unknown 
woman Of central F rance “(which today forms Poitiers, Bibliothögue 
Municipale MS 92), distinguished between two forms of prayer: verbal or 
oral prayer and prayer by fervent mediation and contemplation within 
oneself!9 Albertus de Ferrariis of Piacenza, in his treatise De 40r5 CANONICES, 
sanctioned oral prayer for the public observance and silent prayer for the 
private observance of the canonical hours."* In about 1450, Pierre de Vagux 
composed a Yi? de Sante Colette, the celebrated reformer of the Franciscan 
orders, in which he stated precisely that Colette prayed in two manners, 
walmeni and mentalemen?, and that it was from the latter mode that she 
entered into the highest stage of religious ecstasy.” De Vaux also made it 
dear that books played an essential role in St Colette's prayers, noting that 
she prayed at night with the aid of candles and that when a candle fell, 
burning her book, she cried not because her book was ruined but because 
her prayer had been rendered imperfect.” The anonymous, Burgundian 
trealise entitled Sermon sur /e Pafer noster, translated in 1476 or 1477 in the 
same milieu by Jean Mielot for Philippe le Bon, similarly divided all prayer 
into vewvre merilade |mentale) and oeuvre vocale. > 
The Paris-trained Franciscan theologian, Pierre des Gros, in his Jardın des 
Noble, a vernacular summa of theology, law, and history written for the laity 
in 1464, provided perhaps the fullest fifteenth-century description of the 
various types of prayer. He listed three distinct modes of prayer: first, silent 
prayer, as he termed it, prayer by the heart only without expression of the 
external voice; secondliy, prayer by the mouth only without internal 
artention; and thirdiy, mixed prayer, simultaneousiy by the heart and the 
vice. Des Gros correctiy recognized that mixed prayer was the form 
recommended by Augustine, and following de Lyra, he uneguivocaliy 
believed that orally pronounced prayer was reguired for the public liturgy of 
the Mass and for prayers of obligation imposed by the sovereign, such as 
prayers of penance and the chanting of canonical hours reguired by the 
secular clergy and by members of religious orders according to their rules, 
which held force through papal approbation. 
silent prayer, however, was recommended as a valuable aid for private 
devotian, To illustrate silent prayer, des Gros used the example of Hannah, 
We mother of Samuel, whose silent prayer, described in | Samuel 1. 12-15, 
ehcited he suspicion of the high priest Eli that she was intoxicated, an 
wdicaticn of how foreign the notion of silent prayer was to the mentality of 
e İsrael, Prom patristic times to the thirteenth century, this passage oi 
vlgate, which referred to prayer in the heart ('/oguedatur in corde 5u0'), 
KTvEd as a locus for commentaries warning against vain ornamental 
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loguacity in prayer. In the mid-fourteenth century, however, Nicolas de 
Lyra abandoned this argument and stated tersely that Hannah's mode of 
prayer with the heart alone, which he identified with the wa conltempilatıva, 

was to be commended highiy. In the mid-fifteenth century, Denis the 
Carthusian's moralization of this passage in his Ezarrafıones on the Old and 
New Testaments argued explicitly for silent prayer's advantage of direct and 
unbridled communication with God. Only prayer that was entirely within 
oneself was truly private and not susceptible to interception by evil spirits.” 
A mid-fifteenth-century compilation, entitled Zzwre de devofson and atttri- 
buted to fröre Bonaventure of the Observance, similarly suggested that 
through silent prayer one gave expression to more intense sentiments than 
in oral prayer and that only in isolation could one communicate freely with 
God.” John Calvin's exegesis of I Samuel 1. 12-25 (in his Homi/iae in prrmum 
hbrum Samuel) also identified silent prayer with private devotion and 
communication between the individual and God. Calvin used the example of 
Eli to argue that private prayer was properly outside the bounds of official 
priestly supervision.” 

The fifteenth and sixteenth century sources | have enumerated (and 
others) reveal no consistent terminology for true silent prayer. Since prayer 
ın silenlio was pre-empted for the secretly pronounced prayers of liturgy, 
private silent prayer was referred to variously as prayer said in thought, 
mental prayer, meditative prayer, contemplative prayer, and prayer of the 
heart. The formulation 'prayer of the heart' (przöre de coeur) was perhaps the 
expression most freguentİy used, andit is certainly the most problematical in 
the context of the modern vocabulary of devotional practices. To the 
modern speaker, prayer of the heart means sincere prayer;” for writers ot 
the fifteenth century, prayer of the heart meant that the act of praying 
transpired within the mind of the person praying. Prayer of the heart could 
be accompanied by the voice, as in des Gros's pröre mexie, but participation 
of the voice was not necessary, and some authors, notabiy Denis the 
Carthusian, believed that the vocal expression of prayer was to be entirely 
suppressed except in public prayer.” 

The late medieval use of the phrase "prayer of the heart' can be explained 
by a conception of cognition that was physiologically different from our ow'n. 
In the twentieth century, cognition is known to be the exclusive function ot 
the brain. In the fifteenth century, cognitive function was thought to be 
divided between the brain, which according to Galen was the locus of sense 
and memory, and the heart, which according to the Bible, Aristotle, and 
numerous Latin patrislic authorities was the intangible seat of the rationual 
soul.” The anonymous Sermon sur /e Pater naoster stated specifically that the 
head was the seat ol the sense of the physical body in the same manner that 
the heart was the seat of the thoughts of the mind.” Robert Ciboule believed 
that the brain received sensation from the eves and cars via nerves: he 
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çeyardcd he blood flowing from çe hearı as the source of understanding 
and the beginning of all sensation.”* Guillaume Fillastre, second chancellor 
al Burgundian Order of the Golden Fleece, postulated that the emotion 
ol fear was generated by the interaction of the brain and the heart“ 
alıhough fifteenth-century theories of cognition and psychology were 
exceedingiy varied and complex, most respected the authority of Aristotle 
and Seripture in recognizing the heart as the ultimate receptacle of sensation 
and the seat of abstract understanding as well as of the emotions that such 
inderstanding naturally generated. For Jean Gerson, the âowc4e was the 
organ ol speech; the weur the organ of thought. In the treatise of the Dozze 

nl denfer, translated between 1446 and 1461 for Çucen Marie of France, 
wife of Charles VİL, the coeur was the organ of imagination and cognition.* 
For precisely this reason, medieval man originated the belief that the 
çessation of the movement of the heart marked the moment of death, the 
disengagement of the spiritual soul from its abode within the physical 
bodv.:” The special funerary monuments erected during the Renaissance for 
ıh hearts of great noblemen reflected the reverence bestowed upon the 
organ that had served as the corporal sanctuary of the intangible soul and 
mind of the deceased.” İ 

This vocabulary for the function of cognition provided formulations for 
the description of both silent internal reading and prayer. For example, in 
ihe early sixteenth century Octavien de Saint Gelais translated Ovid's 
eplicit reference to the silent reading of an erotic love letter ( Heroes XVI, 
yas'Andsolreadit ez cxeur without pronouncing it aloud.”* Analogous 
relerences to the heart as the organ of prayer were freguent in the rubrics of 
lourteenth-century books of hours. For example, the prayer of the 7705 
wnle had the following rubric, which circulated with the text: 'Comment 
par dire de bouche ou de cuer trois veritez gue nous nous mettons hors de 
peche mortel et en estat de grace' ('How by saying by mouth or by heart 
ihree truths we put ourselves out of mortal sin and in a state of grace').** The 
instructions for reading the prayers contained in a book of hours copied for 
an unidentified gucen of France « 1400, stated that the prayers therein were 
tu be said "plus de ceur gue de bouche' (more by heart than by mouth)." 

Te shifi from the mouth to the heart as the primary organ of prayer was 
ul great importance. İn the seventh century, İsidore of Seville had stated that 
he etymology of Orafo was ors rafıo, and this definition of prayer had been 
speated by Dhouda's Manuak, the principal Carolingian treatise on lay 
piety * in contrast, a İate fvurteenth-century treatise on prayer stated boldiy 
e iş conducted by the heart and not by the lips, for it is m 
Fe, e the hearı han only with words and ME t ei 
e € Cartbusian, İsidore s definition of prayer Pon ra ie 
chers, The instruclion to pray with pure, good, or von € çi , 

mon in Latin and vernacular rubrics of devotional prayers in books of 
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hgurs, was virtually unknown in the formal liturgical books for public oral 
prayer, The texts of the devotional prayers themselves, excluding those of 
the offices contained in books of hours, referred far more freguently to the 
copur Of the person praying than to the boxc/he. For Robert Ciboule, prayer in 
the heart ('confemplatton, oratton, et sale meditation') was the principal remedy 
to. “ordes et vicenses cogilatıons', the second remedy was, for those who knew 
how to read, private study and reading.” The term 'cordial attention used in 
conjunction with silent prayer clearly implied that cognition took place in 
the heart and not in the brain.“ Therefore, when prayer book rubrics refer to 
the mind of the supplicant, it is correct to conclude that by the mind they 
meant the heart rather than the cerebrum. lt is in this sense that one must 
interpret Chicago, Newberry Library, MS 104.5, an English portable prayer 
book of the second half of the fourteenth century, which promised 
protection from sudden death to whoever annunciated or held within his 
mind a specific prayer.” 

References to the eyes and vision become more freguent in the rubrics of 
fıfteenth-century prayers. As the primary organ of reading, the eyes were 
regarded as channels by which external impressions passed directly to the 
heart“ A prayer in Paris, BN, MS fr. 13168, eguated vision with 
understanding: 'S'ensuit autres oreson en francais gui son de grande 
devotion comme l'en peut veoir en les lisant' (“There follow five other 
prayers in French which are of great devotion, as one can see by reading 
them"). The rubric in MS 104.5 offered indulgence to the penitent who 
pronounced orally (4/Xer7/) or scanned silentiy (v2er:/) the prayer that 
followed.” A prayer in Chicago, Newberry MS 56, a Flemish-Dutch book ol 
hours of the mid-fifteenth century, began by announcing that the prayer was 
being 'heard' through the eyes of the person praying.” Such formulations in 
books of hours are consistent with the numerous references to the 'eyes of 
the heart” in contemporary devotional treatises. İndicative of the new 
mentality is the incident, related by Denis the Carthusian, that Augustine on 
his death bed had the Penitential Psalms painted on the walis so that he 
could rest his eyes upon them and thereby contemplate them. 

Fifteenth-century devotional literature offers many clues as to which 
portions of the texts contained in books of hours were thought more apt to 
be read aloud or silentiy. Perrine de la Roche, in her We de Saınle Colette, 
reported that the saint's favourite vocal prayers were the Psalter, the seven 
penitential psalms and the litany.” For the Psalter, Colette may have used a 
portable Psalter, a Bible, or a breviary, but for the seven psalms and ıhe 
litany she probably used a book of hours where these texts were con- 
venientİy and discrectly transcribed. De la Roche's text also strongiy 
suggests that Colette prayed vocally during the canonical hours, in 
accordance with Franciscan practice.” Pierre des Gros, in the Yarın de 
Nobles, provides turther evidence that the hours were also often said orally 
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by the İaity. His examples of ineffectual prayer 'de donc4e seulemen?", in which 
he lips moved and the voice was heard but the thoughts of the supplicant 
were not on God, was that of a person who said his hours perfunctorily and 
nattentively.5 The brief exposition of prayer accompanying the book of 
hours forming Poitiers, BN, MS 95, unambiguousiy grouped the recitation of 
he canonical hours With psalms and 'other verbal prayers'3* 

The rubrics of the canonical office of the Virgin and other prayers for oral 
recitation in many French, English, and Spanish books of hours confirm this 
hypothesis in that they were often partially in the vernacular so as to be fully 
comprehended by the person praying, while the texts themselves, which 
obtained force through pronunciation, remained in Latin.” Moreover, other 
evidence associated with vernacular prayers for the hours which were not 
translations of the canonical offices indicate that the former may have been 
subsumed under the practice of private silent reading. For example, the mid- 
fifleenth-century hours of Jean de Montaubon contained traditional Latin 
hours, with the liturgical responses historically associated with oral use, and 
hours of the Passion in French, without liturgical responses, preceded by the 
rubric 'Cy commence une maniere de penser en la passion de nostre 
seigneur İheucrist.* The word Zezser, referring to the activity of the person 
praying, also occurred repeatediy within the text. Similar prayers for the 
hours as well as suffrages to the saints without the traditional oral format of 
liturgical responses are to be found in other late fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Latin and vernacular manuscripts, one of which, dating from about 
1500, included in addition to 'Les Heures de notre seigneur' a 'maniere de 
dire sept fois Ave Maria a la beinoiste vierge Marie par maniere de 
contemplation'.” Frere Robert of the Carthusian Order, the late fourteenth- 
century author of the C/as/e/ perilleux, seems to be referring to this 
distinetion between the older oral mode and the newer mode of silentiy 
reading prayers for the canonical hours when he warned his female cousin, 
to whom he addressed this handbook of devotion, that while in church she 
ought never to fail in her obligation to say her hours orally by saying them 
silentiy, a practice that he identified with the desire to give expression to her 
intimate thoughts.” For Fröre Robert, devotional prayer of the heart was an 
internal activity entirely separate from the chanting of the Holy Office *! 

in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, whether one prayed one's 
hours vr other texts orally or silentiy determined the character ot concentra- 
won and devotion that was brought to the prayer. Oral public prayer of the 
canonıcal hours and the Mass, with the possible exception of certain 
problematical liturgical compilations perhaps intended for use by lay 
members of religious third orders, was in Latin. Although some of the İaity 
li with comprehension these Latin texis, ıypicaliy drawn heavily 

m the Psalter, most could not. The exposition on prayer ın Poitiers, BM, 
MS 95, which described precisely the state of the mind during the act of 
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'prayer, recognized this fact by stating that the a//en/ron mentak ef cordiale for 
'reading hours and other verbal prayers need only be the actual or habitual 
.desire to serve God. To this end, it was not necessary, to have full 
comprehension of all or each portion of the text as it was recited. Similarly, 
for prayers recited for one's own salvation or to obtain indulgences for the 
benefit of the dead, the person praying was only reguired to begin praying 
with correct intention and to maintain a modicum of attention during the 
prayer.“ Jean Gerson, in his letter treatise De va/ore oralıonus ef de atfentione, 
compared such prayer to the habitual labour of a skilled craftsman or to the 
movement of a boat carried forward by its own momentum even when the 
sailors ceased to row.“ For this type of prayer, the written text served only as 
a prompt script for a prayer which might ultimately be retained by rote 
memory through freguent repetition. 

Pierre des Gros, in his Jardın des Nobfes, listed three types of attention 
possibiy pertaining to vocal prayer: attention to the order and correct 
pronunciation of the words, attention to the significance and understanding 
of the words, and attention to the end or object for which one prayed.* The 
first two attentions not only were unnecessary for efficacious oral prayer but 
were even potential impediments, for two specific reasons. First, because the 
simple and unlettered were not able to achieve them, and second, because 
the complexities of Latin syntax and grammar often caused the mind to 
wander away from holy thoughts. Modern psychological studies confirm 
that the distraction of pronouncing correctiy poses a problem for the reader 
who reads aloud and simultaneousiy attempts to understand a text in a 
foreign language.“* However, des Gros found that the third attention — that 
is, attention to the pious end of the prayer - was both sufficient and 
necessary for an oral prayer to be effective. Like Gerson, des Gros agreed 
that the attention to the text of the person praying need not be actual or 
continual throughout the recitation but could be merely habitual. Des Gros 
compared the saying of a prayer to the launching of a missile to which the 
reguisite velocity was conferred only once at the beginning ot its flight. 
Citing Hugh de Saint Victor's De modo orafıonis, he asserted that the force of 
this form of prayer might be so great as to cause the person praying to forget 
all else. Des Gros thus described in positive terms the obliviousness that the 
rote repetition of oral prayers often engendered, a state of mind that 
troubled Gerson and would oflend subseguent Protestant reformers, 
particulariy John Calvin.9? However, for Perrine de la Roche, the fact that St 
Colette, old and sick, prayed vocally and apparentiy without full mental 
presence (for she could not keep track of her place in the seguence of 
repetitions) in no way vitiated the holiness of her prayers.* Elsbet Stagel, the 
fourteenih-century chronicler of the convent of Dominican sisters at Töss, 
near Zurich, deseribed with approbation the type of prayer in which the 
number of repelitions and the 'mind set' of the supplicant were more 
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important han his or her comprehension of the text © Certain texts and 
rubrics in books of hours and other prayer books presuppose just this kind of 
prayer” 

A far different kind of concentration was reguired for internal silent 
prayer. For it, the very efort to understand that des Gros deemed to be a 
distraction in oral prayer Was a prereguisite and, in fact, the essence of this 
devotional experience, inseparable from the acı of recitation. The external 
voice that WaS central to vocal prayer was seen as a potential impediment to 
he attention of the heart needed for private devotion.” Internal silent 
prayer reflected a new aesthetic ideal, which eguated silence with holiness 
and viewed all sound, includihg sermons and singing, as obstacles to the 
highest levels of spiritual experience. The Douzeperile Genfer demanded that 
the devout monk mâintain silence in reading, in.prayer, and at Mass.” The 
author of the brief exposition on prayer in Poitiers, BM, MS 95, defined 
silent prayer as the means by which the praying individual was made deaf to 
the outside world, to seek by the grace of God inner spiritual reflection 
ıhrough “devout and fervent meditation and contemplation”. To arrive at this 
state of grace, if was necessary 'to have understanding in the heart' - that is, 
full mental comprehension of the text of the prayer. The author insisted that 
this mode of praying was appropriate for ecclesiastics and particulariy for 
members of religious orders, but that it was not necessary for every 
individual.” In the fifteenth century, different modes of praying were clearly 
deemed appropriate for different levels of society, reflecting to an important 
degree their respective levels of literacy. Thus, when Jean Gerson endorsed 
the traditional monastic repetition of oral Latin prayer with pious intent, he 
fel obliged to note that even some İearned theologians were sometimes 
unable to grasp the meaning of text through this external mode of prayer.” 

Öne of the alluring gualities of silent prayer was the higher state of 
spiritual awareness it was believed to offer. While not rejecting oral prayer, 
Wessel Gansfort, writing in Latin to a learned audience a decade later, 
extolled the spiritual superiority of silent mental prayer and meditation over 
the distracting oral recitation of the canonical hours, the Psalms and the 
rosary. However, to ofler spiritual grace to the elite, capable of reading 
Latin or vernacular prayers fluentiy and with full comprehension, was in 
contradiction to the conception of Christianity as a religion open to the 
west levels of society. Thus, des Gros recommended the suppression of 
vrality for those for whom the voice impeded the attention of the heart in 
individual and voluntary prayer, but he recommended oral prayer for the 
unlettered. 

Te gualifed preference of fifteenth-century theologians as spiritual 
b for silent prayer was consistent with their ii ii e 
e al private study as upposed to oral public e | © ımı ; 

em for oral prayer in the fifteenth century was ıhus paralleled by the 
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reduced status of the sermon, described by Ciboule as a simplified form of 
communication tolerated by the educated because it was appropriate for 
addressing diverse audiences, including the simple.7? Furthermore, Ciboule 
attached a certain stigma to sermons since their orality was itself a breach of 
silence.” Similar attitudes would have been foreign to St Bernard, for whom 
sermon collections such as those on the Canfıcum canfıcorum formed an 
important genre for scriptural exegesis. In an attempt to bridge the gap 
between learned visual and popular oral culture, Jean Gerson advocated the 
contemplation of pictures in books as a substitute for reading for the 
unlettered who sought a private devotional experience.” Books of hours 
served the needs of the unlettered as well, for they freguentiy contained 
illuminations of the 'Mass of St Gregory”, which were specifically intended 
for stimulative contemplation to accompany the recitation of the Pater 
noster, the Ave Maria, and the Credo, short texts traditionally recited from 
memory, even by the totaliy illiterate.* 

At the end of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth century, as comprehension 
İiteracy increased and new habits of private prayer evolved, silent prayer 
could be avocated with increasing zeal. Garcia de Cisneros, writing in the 
vernacular for Benedictine monks, considered silent prayer to be an essential 
part of the reformed life of Monserrat.” In a brief vernacular consideration of 
prayer that served as a preface to Francis I's personal manuscript book of 
hours, prayer was defined as a spiritual colloguy of the soul with God during 
which the faculties and functions of the physical body were superfluous.*? 
For Ignatius Loyola, silent prayer played an important role in the Spıri/u4/ 
Exercises, a manual for meditation incorporating contemplations of the life of 
Christ for the canonical hours, which were clearly inspired by the tradition 
of the silentiy read contemplative hours found in the personal prayer books 
of the fifteenth century.* At the end of the sixteenth century, the Jesuit St 
Alphonsus Rodriguez, whose treatise on silent prayer was widely circulated 
in the original Spanish and English translation, boldiy asserted that 'all are 
capable of mental prayer, and there is none who may not use it.** 

Early Protestants, like Catholics, saw silent prayer as an important adjunet 
to vocal prayer. Jolın Calvin recommended an alternating pattern of silent 
and vocal prayer for personal devotion, criticizing the mechanical vocal 
repetitions of prepared texts.“ A small vernacular portable Protestanı 
manuscript prayer book, dating from the first half of the sixteenth century 
and bearing the arms of Anne de Montmoreney, blamed the corruption of 
the Church on the negligence of pastors who had taught prayers in Latın 
that produced only a fluttering of the lips without comprehension of the 
text. This reformist condemnation of the rote vocal repetition of Latin 
prayers Was a conscious rejection ot the late medieval doctrine of virtual or 
habitual attention in oral prayer. The anonymous author recommended that 
öne 'pray spiritually and internally to the Lord in the sky and not vaintulliy 
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and carnaliy 10 creatures of the earth" He described his prayer book as 
small in format 50 as to be easily carried, for he intended it to serve aş a 
yermacular key to scripture. İt included many texts closely related to 
jifecnth-century books of hours, among them a maniere de mediler the Pas- 
şion Of C hrist.97 

The spread of silent reading of prayers also affected the external etiguette 
of prayer. Denis the Carthusian, in his moralizations of | Samuel r. 12-15, 
emphasized that silent prayer would neither offend God nor interrupt the 
devotions and prayers of confreres by noise from the mouth and un- 
disciplined gesticulations. İn the presence of others, all obtrusive conduyct 
was to be avoided.#* In oral prayer, des Gros, following Augustine, 
considered it desirable to accompany the external veice with movements of 
the body in order to increase the fervour of the prayer; swaying during oral 
prayer still remains an important part of both Islamic and orthodox Jewish 
religiosity. Movement in medieval oral prayer was evidence of the physio- 
logical link, existing to a greater or lesser degree in all cultures, between oral 
activity and body movement.” In contrast, Denis the Carthusian's remark 
suggests that a more static posture of praying accompanied the shift from 
oral to silent private prayer, and in another passage he specifically stated 
that the hands should be kept clasped or joined during prayer in order to 
stimulate increased devotion.” Similarly, in his Modus orandı et medilandı, 
Ludovico Barbo recommended that the gesture of joined hands accompany 
contemplation before secret verbal prayer.” 

It was precisely during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that the 
representations of prayer in manuscript illuminations changed dramatically. 
İnstead of showing the supplicant with his arms conspicuousiy raised, 
İvurtcenth- and fifteenth-century depictions of prayer and piety often 
portrayed the individual's hands joined with palms and fingers touching or, 
less freguentiy, clasped with fingers interlocked, the positions recommended 
by Denis, which left the hands at rest close to the body in a position creating 
an area of restricted space symbolic of the activity of prayer within the 
heart.” In the second half of the fourteenth century and in the fifteenth 
century, the scene of the Annünciation was represented by two distinct 
«anographic traditions. İn one, one or both of the Virgin's arms were 
ötended with open palms while she turned from a book and listened to the 
words ol the angel “9 The gestures of the angel and Virgin were those of oral 
communication freguentiy used, for example, by artists to represeni the 
preacher and the listener, In the second iconography of the Annunciation, 
“Egesting a silent infusion of Divine grace, the Virgin was depicted in he 
iŞ vf reading, light beams rushing to her heart, her hands either placed with 

daMmS 7 . : 
ir gil fingers touching or with arms crossed pon the chest, iyi 

posture of prayer signifying internalization. Both scenes of the 
ORnUNCiatidn regulariy prefaced the Hours of the Virgin and were a 
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reflection of a society in transition from an oral recitation of prayers to their 
silent contemplation. Similariy, in the frontispiece of Margaret of York's 
copy of Pierre de Vaux's We de Sainte Cofette, Colette was shown in silent 
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passing to her head.” It was this position of prayer that also became 
standard in donor portraits in books of hours and French aristocratic funeral 
effigies after 1350, an apparent statement that the dead were in a state of 
silent prayer.” It is not without significance that the Protestant leaders of the 
sixteenth century were regulariy represented in portraits with their hands in 
these new prayer positions that emphasized the internal guality of their 
private devotion. 

The fact that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a significant 
portion of vernacular prayers could be read silentiy from small portable 
codices dramatically affected the relationship between the celebrants and 
the laity in the performance of the public ceremonies of the Church, 
particularly the Mass. By the High Middle Ages, the Mass had become a 
priestly monopoly from which the laity and many clerics were barred by 
their inability to comprehend Latin.” As a substiture for not being able to 
understand the oral prayers, the practice of private prayer during the Mass, 
especially at the elevation of the Host, developed. Such prayers were 
apparentİy recited softly, from memory, with hands held in the palms- 
touching posture.* For Holy Offices, illiterate lay brothers of the early 
thirteenth century were only able to participate by the rote recitation of a 
prescribed number of Pater nosters at the apposite moment.” The spread of 
comprehension literacy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries revolution- 
ized the role of silent prayer in the Mass and other Holy Offices. SpecificalIy, 
the advent of silent reading allowed for a structured and seguential 
synchronization of the silent prayers or contemplations of the laity with the 
oral prayers of the celebrants of the Mass. In the early fourteenth century, 
various series of Latin prayers to be read during the Mass began to be copied 
as a regular segment within books of hours, In the second half of the century, 
ıranslations of these Latin prayers and a great variety of original vernacular 
prayers were similarly incorporated into books of hours or circulated 
separately in small prayer books. They were brought to the Mass not only by 
the laity but by members of religious orders as well. These fifteenth-century 
French books of piety constituted what might properly be termed lay 
ordinals for contemplation and they contained vernacular prayers for the 
Mass with rubries linkingg them by cues to the apposite oral Latin prayers. 
Using these books, laypeople with only phonetic literacy in Latin could read 
with comprehension the French prayers at the appropriate time. The rubrics 
stating this linkage specified that these vernacular prayers were to be said e» 
pensö, de cocur, Or en cotur - that is, silentiy. Tracts for the Mass, some 
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ineluded in books of hours and some in other collectionş of smali and 
»rtable format, provided an array of such prayers as well as less formal 
shains of topics 10 be contemplated at various points during the ceremony, 
Silent reading in the vernacular allowed the devout to vary the pace of 
şheir reading and to intersperse reading and intense prayer from written 
texis with intense meditation upon assigned subjects loosely related to the 
content of the Mass.!'“ By providing a programmed alternation between 
readings, prayers, and meditations, these vernacular books followed a model 
of reading developed in Latin in the early fourteenth century by James of 
Milan's Spmulus amor Christ, The exceedingiy popular Franciscan book for 
private devotion.!9! One mid-fifteenth-century vernacular tract for the Mass, 
ina small codex (Paris, BN, MS fr. 19247), advised that it was a more noble 
act to think of the Lord during the Mass than to recite hours or other 
texts.12 Another small prayer book dating from c.1370-80, produced in Paris 
bv artisans close to the royal court, included a forty-page Orowon con- 
demplatrve for the Mass as well as specific prayers to be thought and said de 
weur at particular junctures of the Eucharist.' Clearly, the reader here was 
expected to use the technigues of silent reading to skim and read selectively 
4 portion of the texts, which were too long to be fully exhausted during a 
single Mass. Paris, BN, MS fr. 1879, dating from the fifteenth century, 
included a treatise on 'How to hear the Mass' with prayers to penser et dire 
during the Credo.'* Paris, BN, MS fr. 19o, a tome written for the library of 
Louis of Bruges between 1480 and 1483, contained a treatise entitled 'An 
rd for whoever would like to hear the Mass while contemplating the 
mysteries which are there represented without saying anything with his 
mouth© This short tract, undoubtediy inspired by the liturgical ordines for 
ural prayer and external ceremonial gestures, contained directions for 
cunlemplations and pious thoughts. İt specifically recommended the silent 
recitatıon of the Pater noster beginning with the elevation of the Host and 
conlinuing until the end of the Mass.!“©© Paris, BN, MS fr. 402, a mid- 
hifteenth-century vernacular lectionary that permitted the laity to follow 
slently in French the temporal readings pronounced aloud in Latin, was 
prefaced wih instructions on La Sıznıficance commeni on dor! penser en İa messe 
we significance of how one should think during the Mass).©7 An 
unıdenufled “İrâre Olivier (probabiy Olivier Maillard, the fervent advocate 
o! he sirict observance of the rule of St Francis during the reign of Louis 
Alin 4 treatise entitled “Some devout meditations upon which a person 
an ww meditate during the Holy Mass”, declared that the person who 
card the Mass profitabiy was not the individual who listened to the words, 
Put rather the one who remembered with his or her memory and heart the 
pass Of our Lord. The author noted that the more ferventiy and 
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İt is important to emphasize that the precise topics and order of 
meditations as well as the specific prayers for specific parts of the Mass in 
these books of hours, prayer books, and tracts were all invariabiy different. 
This new genre of text became the source of a revolution in the experience 
of the Mass in the consciousness of those who attended it, and as such was 
profoundiy subversive to the outward liturgical uniformity according to the 
use of Rome that had increasingiy been established by missals from the 
middle of the thirteenth century onward.!!9 It was apparent by the mid- 
fifteenth century that, while oral prayers of the Mass might be performed 
according to the single prescribed usage of the papal court, the prayers 
recited silently in the vernacular from written texts could vary with the 
private desires of the individual. While the manufacture of public prayer 
books was subject to exacting textual control set by the approved ordinals, 
private prayers were disseminated by scribes and /4ra:7res according to the 
highly fluid dictates of the market-place.!!! 

In the fourteenth-century universities, private silent reading had been 
forbidden in the classroom; in the fifteenth century, the private reading of 
prayers and other devout texts during the Mass became a source of concern 
at İeast among some scholastics who were, of course, literate in Latin and 
able to understand the Mass as it was pronounced. Wessel Gansfort, to an 
audience literate in Latin, specifically forbade the practice of reading or 
praying during the Mass because it violated communal participation in its 
meaning, an ideal still held to be valid by modern Catholic liturgical 
reformers.!!? Among the laity, however, the custom of bringing books of 
hours, tracts on the Mass and other texts to church spread without any 
serious attempt by the authorities to impede it. An anonymous English 
description of the habits of the pious laity, dating from the early fifteenth 
century, comımended the practice of silent reading during the Mass as an 
edifying spiritual exercise.'? The great variety of separately programmed 
religious experiences which in this manner were cloaked beneath a single 
uniform Roman Mass was therefore most striking, and did not go unnoticed 
during the Counter-Reformation. Pius V, in addition to completing the 
medieval eflort to standardize the missal and the breviary, attempted, 
without success, to impose on Catholic Europe a single uniform book ot 
hours entirely in Latin and containing a single set of prayers tor the Mass.''* 

In addition to permeating the established oral liturgy of the Church, silent 
prayer created a new intimacy between the devotee and the book. At the 
end of the Middle Ayes, the ideal of the small book of prayers, always close 
at hand and inseparable from the reader, replaced that of larger prayer books 
used in the past for both public and private prayer.!! 

The choice of texts in books of hours was sufficientiy wide to permit 
seribes Or Zbrawev te assemble the kinds of prayers preferred by the 
purchaser of the book, and to adjust these prayers to the appropriate gender 
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and name. These books, although mass-produced, were far more personal 
han those of previous epochs. Spaces could be lefi for the person praying to 
insert his or her own reguests or desires.!!? The book itself, according to its 
rubrics, became a talisman that, if always carried on the person of the owner 
would protect him of her from disasters merely by the possession of he 
written word. İnstructions in rubrics also promised that a given written 
prayer, if placed above a woman in childbirth, would insure a safe delivery.!!8 
Such instructions with their implicit references for the personal disposition 
of the mute text had no parallel in earlier liturgical compilations for public 
prayer. 

Itisnot a coincidence that erotic illuminations began to accompany books 
of hours. Artists took advantage of'the privacy afforded by each person's own 
book of hours to portray erotic scenes unimaginable in public art or publicly 
displayed liturgical texts. İnspired by the sexually explicit illustrations in 
secular texts, notabiy the vernacular translation of Valerius Maximus' Fac/a e/ 
dua memorabıha, artists decorated books of hours with increasingliy 
suggestive erotic scenes, often ostensibiy depicting the vices for which 
penance was reguired but consciously intended to excite the voyeur of the 
buok.!!* Borrowing elements from representations of holy baptism, scenes of 
Bathsheba in the bath evolved into titillating vignettes depicting auto- 
excitement.!” Similarly, the resurrection of the dead was imbued with erotic 
gualities not present when the scene was depicted in works of public 
ecclesiastical art.?' These erotic scenes achieved their zenith in manuscripts 
produced at the very end of the fifteenth century and in the first decade of 
the sixteenth century. They even began to permeate printed books, only to 
be eliminated in the austere new books of hours produced in the period 
following the Council of Trent.!? 

The ubiguitous spread in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of books 
of hours with their accompanying special rubrics, prayers, and illustrations 
reflected a new phenomenon in the history of private piety, the fusion of 
prayer with silent reading. Although sixteenth-century Protestants would 
turn away from advocating the reading of silent prayers and emphasize the 
need for spontaneous prayer formulated completely in the words of the 
individual, such sentimenis were still rare in the fifteenth century, when men 
and Women in general attached no stigma to the practice of gazing upon and 
contemplating prayers written by others. In fact, fifteenth-century laity and 
derics were especially attracted by the manner in which the new medium of 
sileni reading allowed literate devotees to associate themselves vicariously 
with the intimate devotions that, according to the rubrics of books of hours, 
had been written by the hand of Jesus himself or by great saints and popes. 
From the pen of the author to the eye of the devout layperson, the new 
internal mode of prayer, cultivated in the late Middle Ages, created a new 
mumacy between the praying individual and the book, an intimacy that both 
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stmulated more individualistic practices of devotion, and kindled the desire 
for control of text and accompanying illustrations that would culminate in 
the Counter-Reformation's zeal for censorship of the printed page. 


Notes 


This text is a revision of an article that appeared in English in Sorı/tura e crvi/fâ, 
91985), PP. 239-609. 
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See Victor Leroguais, Les Lrvres £heures manusorits de la Biblrothögue Nattonale. . 
Pars (2 vols, Protat frâres, Mâcon, 1927), vol. 1, pp. xiv-xowxii. 

This is particularly true of the devotional prayers. For numerous vernacular 
examples in non-liturgical manuscripts, see Jean Sonet, R&pertorre dıncğpı? de 
pneres en ancıen français (E. Droz, Geneva, 1956). 

For an appreciation of the variety of Greek medieval texts, see Robert 
Devreesse, Le Fonds Coslin (Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 1945); Devreesse , Le 
Fonds grec de ia Bibhothögue Vaticane des origines â Paul V, Studı e Tesir, 244 (Biblio- 
teca apostolica vaticana, Cittâ del Vaticano, 1956). 

See Jean Vezin, Les Serprona Z Angers au Xle sıöcle (H. Champion, Paris, 1974), 
pp. 153-4. This observation has been substantiated by a careful scrutiny of the 
various catalogues of Manusoriks dat€s now in progress and the standard corpus 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century palaeographic reproductions now 
complete, as well as an examination of the Porcher collection of photographs at 
the Bibliothögue Nationale (Paris). 

Paul Saenger, 'Silent Reading; Its Impact on Late Medieval Script and Society”, 
Hiator, 13(1982), pp. 367-414. For the wide dissemination of books ol hours in 
the sixteenth century, see Roger Chartier, "Culture as Appropriation: Popular 
Cultural Uses in Early Modern France", in Steven L. Kaplan (ed.), Understundıng 
Popular Culture: Europe fFom the Middle Ages to he Nineteenth Century (Mouton, 
Berlin, NY, Amsterdam, The Hague, 1984), pp. 229-53. 

For a discussion of Çur'anic literacy in contemporary Liberia, sce Sylviu 
Seribner and Michael Cole, 74e Psychology of Literucy (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass, 1981), pp. 68-9. 

Examples of rubrics that would be worthy of careful collation and edition 
include the rubric that customarily precedes the Adörevüled Psalter of Sarı 
Jerome, the related rubrics that accompany the #doro &e, and the rubric 
accompanying the prayer of the Tros5 veri/es (see note 39). Leroguais, Les Lares 
d heures, remains the most complete collection of transcribed rubrics. Another 
useful source is Christopher Wordsworth (ed.), Horue Ehoracenses: The Prymer or 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Publications of the Surtees Society 122, London, 
1920), which contains rubrics from a number of printings of the Horze ol York 
and Salisbury. Malcolm Parkes, 74e Medieval Manuscripis of Keble Cvlleye, Onford 
(Scolar Press, London, 1979); Gerard Achten, Leo Eizenhöler, and Hermann 
Knaus, De Latemschen Gebebbuch-Handchriften der Hessöshen Lundos- und 
Hohsuhulbıbhothek Darmstadı (O. Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1972), give usetul 
additional transeriptions from French, German, and English manuseripts. 

See, (or example, Augustine, De cwra pro mortus, v, and De mayıstru, 1, where 
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Adeonadus states that prayer is verbal and oral. Similar views are expressed b 
Origen. De oranone, Il, 5, and XIII, 7; Tertullian, De oratrone, 17. v 
This is particularİy true among Ouakers; see Friedrich Heiler, Prayer; A Study ın 
ike Hütory and Psychology of Religron, tr. and ed. Samuel McComb with |. Edgar 
Park (Oxford University Press, NY, 1958), p. 317; |. Hillis Miller, 74e Practrce of 
Public Prayer (Columbia University Press, NY, 1934), pp. viii, 1 ı-ıg and 89-90, 
Examples of Zgere do exist. In Latin, /gere is used several times in the rubrics of 
Newberry MS 56, The Hours of Marguret de Croy. Anne of Brittany's prayer book 
(Newberry MS 83, fol. ş9v) uses /epere in a sense that surely suggests oral 
liturgical recitation: 'Oratio habita per beatum Leonardum gua liberata fuit 
regina Francie, gue in partu deficiebat nec parere iam desperata; et est maxime 
uirtutis guoties devote legitur et attente auditur cum mulier est in partu.' Other 
rubrics are more ambiguous and may in fact signify intensive silent reading; see 
Achten, Eizenhöfer, and Knaus, Dre //ernöchen Gedetbuchhandıclrıfen, Pp. 43 (no. 
4, fos 124-134V). 

Dwere, used in the sense 'to state, was a commonplace of the scholastic 
vocabulary and was only gradually replaced by ser7bere at the end of the Middle 
Ages; see Saenger, Silent Reading" 

Denis the Carthusian describes these prayers "in silent dıcı”" as being prayed 
'woe submıssa , see his Opera omnia 35: 347. 

Ibid. /c at Since the words of Jesus's prayers were set down by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, it is clear that he prayed oraliy. 

PL 176: g82D. Hugh's views are a repetition of Augustine, De curapro mortuis, v. 
Thomas Aguinas, Serpp/um super senfentis magstri Petri Lombardı, Dist. 15, 
guaest. &, art. 2, ed. Marie Fabien Moos (4 vols, P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1947), vol. 
4. Pp. 734 and 737-8. Humbert of Romans in his Super constitutıones fFatrum 
praedictatorum Opera, ed.).). Berthier (Rome, 1888-0), vol. 2, p. 92, also suggests 
a vocal component to private prayer. For an instance of oral private prayer 
serving as an example for others, see Jean-Claude Schmitt, 'Between Text and 
image: The Prayer Gestures of Saint Domi History and Anthropology, 
1(1984), pp. 127-632. 

See the remarks of Thomas'Merton, Confemplatrve Prayer (Herder & Herder, 
NY. 1969), p. 75. 

nicolas de Lyra, Pos/i/la hteralis e? moralis super totam Bıbhıam, GW 4284 (Basel, 
1498), V, on Matthew 6.6 proposed (at note e) the following rule for selecting a 
mode of prayer: 'Putant enim et cetera. Posunt tamen multiplicari uerba in 
“ralione duplici de causa: una est per significationem uerborum deuotorum 
anımus rnelius elevetur in Deum. Alia causa est ut homo in Deum eleuet non 
solum mentem sed etiam corporali uoce, secondum illud Psalmiste, Cor meum 
€t caro meo exultayerunt in Deum uiuum (Ps 83, 3). Non tamen posunt dari ibi 
regula certa sed debet homo talibus uerbis uti in oratione guantum percipit 
homa, guvd faciant ad devotionis excitationem. Si autem econtrio percipiat 
guod muktiplicatiy verborum distrahat mentem eius, debet cesare a uerbis el 
vrare Deyin affectibus mentis, hoc tamen intelligendum est in oratione priuata, 
ut ditum eşi, gula oratio publica debet esse in uerbis ut posset percipi ab aliis.' 
A century bater, Denis the Carthusi n #tated ihat vocal prayer oughi to be 
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restricicd to those who did so because of an official obligation ( De orarone, art. 
26, in Operaomnua, g1: 53). 

Jeannine Çuillet, “Ouelgues textes sur la priğre de Chancelier Gerson', in La Prr- 
öre au Moyen Ape: Littörature et civilsatton (Universite de Provence, Aix-en- 
Provence, distr. H. Champion, Paris, 1981), p. 425. 

Poitiers, BM, MS g5, fo. 139v. The precise terms used were oroüons verbales and 
Jervente meditacıon et contemplacıon fen soy). 

Albertus de Ferrariis, De 4ors canonics (Rome, 1475), ch. 35. For the identifica- 
tion of the author, see L. A. Sheppard, 'Albertus Trottus and Albertus de 
Ferrariis', T4e Library, ser. 5, vol. 2(1947), p. 159. See also Hieronymous Savon- 
arola, De// oratrone mentale (Florence, 1492) for an Italian commendation of 
silent private prayer dating from the second half of the century. 

Pierre de Reims, called de Vaux, We de Samte Colette, ed. P. Ubald d'Allençon, 
Archrves fFanciscanes, 4(1911), p. 73. 

ibid., p. 69. 

“Mais guant tu fcras tes oraisons, entre en ta chambrette, c'est entrer au secret 
de son coecur. (o Et est assavoir perle nom de oroision sentend cy toute oeuvre 
meritale (sic for mentale) ou vocale gui est faitte par devotion et en İ'onncur de 
nostre scigneur, comme chanter en İ'eglise, dire messe, vespres ou les autres 
heures du jour, ouyr sermons preschier la parole de Dieu, estudier les saintes 
escriptures et penser a nostre seigneur.' ('But when you make your prayers, 
entering into your cell is to enter into the hidden places of His heart. o Andbe 
it known that by the name of prayer is meant here all mental or vocal operation 
that is done out of devotion and in honour of our Lord, such as singing in the 
church, saying Mass, vespers, or the other hours of the day, hearing sermons, 
preaching the word of God, studying the holy Scriptures and thinking ot our 
Lord') Brussels, BR, MS go92, fo. 27v. 

'Et se peuvent faire ces vi especes ici en trois manieres: La premiere de cuer 
seulement sans expression de voix au dehors, comme nouws lisons au premier 
chapitre du premier livre des roys gue la sainct femme Anne, niece de Samuel, 
prioit Dieu au temple car ses lieffres se mouvoient mais sa voix n'estoit point 
oye. La seconde de bouche seulement guant une personne prie Dieu sans 
aflection ou atencion guelcongue ne actualle ne habituelle, ou premise comme 
guant (ujne persone dit ses heures et tout son atencion est arricr de Dieu 
comıne dit Dieu par le prophete Ysaie, Ce peule icy me prie de bouche, mais le 
cueur est İoing de moy (Isiah 29.13). Le tierce est mixte gui est guant on prie 
Dieu de cuer et de bouche par voix exprimee au dehors. 

Et cette oroison de voix avec İ'aflection de cuer fait guatre biens. Le premier 
est gu'elle excite la devocion et de celuy gui prie et des auditeurs pource dıt 
saint Âugustin ou livre de la cure gue on doit faire pour les morts | /)e cwru pro 
mortui, 5), Combien gue la volonte invisible de celuy gui prie soit a Dicu 
cogneuc el güc Dicu n'ait point indigence de voix pour cognoistre le cuer 
humain, car il cognois la parole du cuer, touteflois İlomme use de voix et des 
membres de son corps aflin gue Vaflection croisse en priant plus humble plus 
devote el plus fervent. Le second est congregacion de pensee et de attencion, 
car la pensce plus se unist guant la voix est avec la devocion car sinsi gue les 
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maulvaiscs paroles distraient la bonne penscc, les bonnes le unissent çi 
conioingnent a Dicu. Le LiCi est entier service a Dieu, car raison est gue İ'ome 
serve a Dieu de tout ce gu ila pris de Dicu. Puis gu'il a pris ame et corps, raison 
esi gue de ame par oroison de cuer ct de corps par oruison de bouche il serve 
Dicu. Le guart est redundance car par telle oroison le devocion de I'ame 
redunde au corps car comme dit Ihesu Christ en evangile de labondance du 
cuer la bouche parle (Matthew 12.34) par ce ist le Psalmist, Mon cuer est esjouy 
et ma langue a pris exultacion (Psalm 15.9). Ces guartiers causes, icy dit 
Özce au darienier chapitre de son livre, Rendons a ces beaus (Osee 14.3), est a 
dire les sacrafices de nos lieflres. 

Touteffoiz se la voix empeche İ'attencion du cuer, est le mieulx de la lesser 
en oraisons particulieres et gui son seulement de devocion non pas de 
obligacion, non pas en oraisons commune et gui sont de İ'institucion de Veglise 
vu de veu ou de charge commes de penitence ou de commandement du 
souverain. Car telles de doyvent dire de bouche et es oroisons communes gui 
sont de İinstitution de İeglise le peuple doit convenir es festes et dimanches 
especialment a la messe depuis le commencement jusgues a la fin comme 
deseni les decrets, Missus et com (ad) celebrandas et omens fideles et gui die 
solemni, en la premiere distinction de consecration (chs 64, 65, 62, 66 DI de 
cons.|. ('And the six species can be done in three manners: the first (is) with the 
heart alone Without external expression of voice, as we read in the first chapter 
of the First Book of Kings that the holy woman Hannah, Samucl's niece, prayed 
to God in the temple, for her lips were moving but her voice was not heard. The 
second (is) by mouth only, when a person prays God without emotion or 
attention, actual or habitual, or perhaps as when a person says the hours and 
fixes all attention on God, as God says through the prophet Isaiah, this 
people draw near with their mouth and honour me with their lips, while their 
hearts are far from me” The third is mixed, which is when one prays God with 
heart and mouth, by voice, expressed extcrnally. And this prayer by voice with 
involvement of the heart does four good things. The first is that it excites the 
devotiun both of the one who is praying and of the listeners, as St Augustine 
says in the book of the care one must have for the dead. Although the invisible 
will of the one who is praying is known to God and God has no need of voice to 
know the human heart, for He knows the heart's language, still one uses uses 
his voice and the members of his body so that loving emotion grows by praying 
more humbiy, more devoutly and more ferventiy. The second is the conjunction 
ol thought and attention, for thought is united more when the voice is with 
devotion, (or just as evil words distracı govd thought, good (words) unity itand 
conjoin it to God. The third is total service to God, for it is reasonable that man 
serve God with all he has taken from God. Since he has taken soul and body, it 
is reasonable that he serve God by soul in prayer (rom the heart and by body by 
prayer (rom the mouth. The fourth is redundance, for by such a prayer the 
devotron of the soul redounds t0 the body, for as Jesus Christ says in the Gospel, 
out ol the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaks” and the Psalmisi, 
“Therefore my heart hath been glad, and my tongue hath rejoiced” ji Osee 
speaks ol these four causes in the last chapter of his book: “Take with you 
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words, and return to the Lord”, by which he means “the calves of our lips” 
None the less if the voice prevents the heart's attention, it is better to İcave it 
for private prayers that are purely of devotion and not of obligation, not for 
common prayers that are of the Church's instruction, or by vow, or assignecİ as 
penance or by the order of the sovereign. For such (prayers) should be said by 
mouth and the people should join in the common prayers that are of the 
Church's institution on feast days and Sundays, particularly at Mass, from the 
beginning to the end, O as the decrees say, “Missas et com (ad) celebrandas et 
omens fideles et gui die solemni", in the first distinction of consecrati (o ' Paris, 
BN, MS fr. 193, fo. 346v. 

These views are summarized in the marginal G/ossa ordınarıa on this passage 
which is based on John Clirysostom's homily on Matthew 6.6 (PG 57: 276-7). 
Nicolas de Lyra, Pos///a /ifterahs et morahs ll, at notes g and h and the moraliza 
uon at the end of the chapter. 

Enarratto in cap. 1 hibri primi regum, art 2; see note 88. Denis expounded on this 
theme again in his De oraıone, art. 11, Opera onınla 41:33. 'Ostio uero clauso 
oramus, dum strictis labiis cum silentio supplicamus scrutatori, non uocum, sed 
cordium. İn abscondito autem oramus, guando corde tantum et mente intenta 
petitiones nostras soli Deo effundimus, ita ut nec aduersae potestates ualeant 
genus nostrae petitionis agnoscere. Propter guod cum summo silentio est 
orandum, non solum ne fratres adstantes nostris susurris aut clamoribus 
impediamus, et orantium sensibus obstrepamus, sed ut ipsos guoguc inuisibiles 
hostes, gui nostris orationibus maxime aduersantur, lateat nostrae petitio 
intentio” ( Opera omna, 41:33). 

'Car se aucun uocult a aucun homme parler en secret, il y parleroit plus 
volontiers se il le trouvoit seul gue s'il estoit en grant compagnie de gens. Ainsy 
guy voeult a Dicu parler secretement en oroison bien y doit prendre garde gu il 
soit seul avegucs Dicu. Car comme monseigneur saint Augustin dist, 
Oroison est conversion de pensec a nostre seigneur (Pseudo Augustine, //8wr£ 
sDıritu et anma, 50) (For if anyone wishes to speak with any person privately, 
he would speak more willingiy if he found himself alone than if he were in a 
great company of people. Thus whoever wants to speak to God privately in 
prayer must take care that he is alone with God. .Foras ourlord St Augustine 
said, “Prayer is the conveyance of thought to Our Lord.” ) Paris, BN, MS fr. go, 
(o. 104. 

Homiha Ulm 1 46. Samuel, in his Opera guae supersunt omna, in Corpus 
reformatorum , 2041885), pp. 270-1. 

In modem terminology, the heart is associated with feelings and passion, and 
iherefore hcartfelt prayer signilics prayer accompanied by emotion. The use of 
he word 'hcart in such phrases as 'knowing by heart” and 'memorizing by 
heart' harks back to the medicval sense of the heart as the organ of cognition as 
well as ol passion. 

De orattone, art. 26, m Opera omna. 

On ancient and carly medicval antecedents to the dichotomy betwven the 
physiological funetions of the head and the heart, see Margarites Evangelides, 
Zıwr Kapitel aus emer Monographıe über Nemesius und sene Çuellen, İnaugural 
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Dissertation (Berlin, 1882), and the commentary of William Telfer on Nemesiu 
of Emesa, 'On the Nature of Man" in Telfer, Curr/ Of Jerusalem and Me W 
Emesa, The Library of Christian Classics, 4, (SCM Press, London, 1955), p 
'L'unction du chief signefie espirituelle liesse au coeur du jeunent. Par le Gi 
est entendu İc cocur. Car si comme par les sens gui font au chief est governe 
I'homme de dehors. C'est a dire le corps, sembleblement est gouverne İ'nomme 
de par dedans, c'est a dire İ'ame, et ses afTections et ses pensees.' (“The anointing 
of the head signiftes spiritual joy in the hearı of he who fasts, By the head is 
understood the heart. For as by the senses that operate in the head man iş 
govemed from without - that is to say, the body - man is in the same fashion 
govemed İrom within - that is, the soul - and his afTections and his thoughts.') 
Brussels, BR, MS 9092, fo. 30. For a similar identification of the heart with the 
mind, see, note 27, paragraph 2. 
'Et est le sang du cucur comme dit Aristote net, cler et chault et de greigneur 
puissance et moult convenable a İentendement. Et pource gue le cueur est le 
commencement de la vie de tous les sens et de tout mouvement Oo Ainsestla 
fontaine et le principe du sang. Toute delectation sensible et toute doulceur 
commence âu cucur et retourne au cueur pource gue sa vertu est extendue a 
tous les membres.' (And the blood of the heart, as Aristotle says, is pure, clcar 
and hot and of great strength and most convenient for understanding. And (this 
is) because the heart is the beginning of the life of all the senses and of all move- 
ment ( İndeed,it is the fountain and the origin of the blood. All delectation of 
the senses and all pleasurable sensation begin in the heart and return to the 
heart because its virtue is extended to all the members.') Robert Ciboule, Le 
Lrwre de saincte meditatron (Paris, 1510), f0. 44v; sec also fo. 40. 
Parıs, BN, MS fr. 139, fo. 21. 

gui pourroit dire de bouche ou cuer le penser' (“which could be said by the 
mouth or thought in the heart”), Jean Gerson, /2u Menducte spirituelle, in his 
Oewvres compietes, ed. Pal&mon Gloricux, (10 vols, Desclee, Paris and NY, 1960- 
73) vol. 7, p. 317. 
Describing the pains of hell, the author declared, tu yras sans respit au feu 
de fer et la seras tourmente plus cruellement gue cueur ne pourrait penser ne 
langue exprimer' (“You will go without delay to the fire of hell and there you will 
be tormented more erueliy than the heart could think or tongue express ) Paris, 
BN, MSI. 449, fo. 48Vv. See also ibid., fo. 68. 
Lynn Thorndike, 4 Hütory of Magıc and Experimenta! Sesence (8 vols, Macmillan, 
NY. 1923-58), vol. 4, p. 269. 
See Alain Erlande-Brandenburg, Ze Ror es? mori Etude sur (es Juneraılles, /es 
sDultures et İes tombeaux des ros de France Jusgu'd la fin du Xile söcle (Droz, 
Geneva, 1475), pp. 95-6 and 118. 
Tay eu certes forte peur et grant crainte / Ouant vcu ta İettre de divers mots 
emprainte / Et si İ'ay leuhe en cwer sans prononcer / Doubtant des dieux n'irer 
et ollenser' (4 of course took much İright and great fcar / When I saw your 
letter imprinted with certain words / And I read it in heart without pronounc- 
ing / Fearing to anger and dilend the gods.) Paris, BN, MS 875, fo. 124V. The 
iteral meaning here is consistent with the defi ition of cveur suggested in Lİ. 
Fonlet, "Pour Je commentaire de Villon, Koman, 47 (1921), pp. 582-4: 
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Poitiers, BM, MS 95, fo. 41, which also contains the exposition on the modes of 
prayer cited above. The same form of this rubric is in Paris, BN, MS fr. 13168, 
fols 31-2. In other ınanuseripts the rubric reads 'de cuer et de bouche' 
(Leroguais, Les Lrvreş Zheures, vol, 1, nos 181 and 236; vol. 2, nos 28 and 155). in 
no. 1Bı the rubrics of the entire book indicate a distinct orientation towards 
oral prayer. A related rubric in yet another manuscript reads: 'Les trois verites 
gui fault dire sans mentir de cueur pour soy mettre en estat de grace' (The 
three truths that one must say without İying in the heart to put oneself'in a state 
of grace"), Leroguais, Ler L/vres d hevres, no. 47 (fifteenth century), vol. 1, p. 126). 
Paris, BN, MS nouv. acg. lat. 592 fo. 45v. 

PL 82:81. Dhouda, Manuelpour mon (ib, eds Pierre Riche and Claude Mondesert 
(Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1975), p. 125. 

'Car si comme il est escript Mt. V», Beati gui lungent, guoniam ipsi con- 
solabunter, Benez sont ceulx gui plorent, car il (ic) seront confortez. Et mesmes 
doibt venir devant Dieu en compunction de cuer cellui gui doibt ourer. Car si 
comme dit saint Augustin, Compunctio excitat orationis afflectum, c'est a dire 
gue compunction de cucr esmeut le desir de oreson. Et dist celui mesmes 
doctour, Oratio cordis est, non labiorum necgue uerba deprecantis dicitur 
intendere Dominus, sed oranjis cor aspicit, guoniam melius est cum silentio cor- 
dis orare guam solis uerbis sine intentu mentis. İnternus (?) iudex mentem 
potius guam uerba considerat. Cest a dire gue oreson est du cueur et non pas 
des levres. Et Dieu si n'entent pas en paroles du priant, mais il regarde le cuer de 
İ'omme, car miex vault ourer o silence de cuer gue en soulez paroles sans le 
regart de la pensee. Le juge de dedans, c'est Dieu, considere miex la pensee guc 
les paronc en plusieus maniers gue lermez, plors et componction de cuer sont 
bonne preparation a oreson.' ('For as it is written, Matthew 5, Beari gul /unyent 
..., Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. And one who must 
pray should even come before God in contrition of heart. For as St Augustine 
says, Compunıo esclat o, that is, that contrition ot heart stimulates the desire 
for prayer. And the same doctor says, Orafıocordöest..., that is, that prayer is of 
the heart and not of the lips. And God does not understand from the words ot 
the prayertul, but he looks to the heart of man, for it is better to pray in heart's 
silence than in words alone without the regard of thought. The judge from 
within, God, considers better thought than words. So it appears thus in severul 
manners that tears, İamentation and contrition of heart are a good preparation 
for prayer.) Paris, BN, MS fr. 24, 748, fo. 33. The reference to Augustine seems 
to be to an unidentifieJd Pseudo Augustine text (see note 27) and the 
unidentified sources of Bernardo Boils's Gastelian treatises on mental prayer: 
see Cipriano Baraut (ed.), Gara Jimönez de Cisneros Obras compietas (2 vols, 
Abadia de Monserrat, Monserrat, 1965), vol. 1, p. 16, note 38. The same text was 
known but not explicitly attributed to Augustine by Smaragdus, /(Mwlemu 
monarchorum , PL 102: 594-5, and İsidor, Sententiae, Il, 7, 4 (PL 83: 672), both ol 
whom used the text to express views similar to patristic authorities (ve note 
24). Augustine, in his genuine works, assumed prayer to be both internal and 
external; see Decurapro mortuis, v, and De magıstro, 1. 

Denis the Carthusian, De oralıone, art. 1, in Opera omnuu 40: 14. 

Paris, BN, MS fr. 18şı, fols 141v-142. 
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İn the brief exposition on prayer in Poitiers BM, MS g5, fo. 139v, we find the 
phrase attencon menial el cordizle. l 

“et şcias guod si istud breue siue ısta nomina guingues dixerit uel in mente 
habuerit, illo die non potest mori mala morte ”, fo. 28v, 

The intimate relation of the eye to the heart is indicated in the following 
passage: 'Garde tes yeaux, car İ'ocul est messenger de Dieu. Le premier 
messangier de luxure vision est. o Le cueur et la pensee sont pres de |'oeul 
donc regard ton oeul.' (“Watch your eyes, for the eye is the messenger of God. 
The first messenger of lasciviousness is vision. o The heart and thought are 
dose to the eye, so watch your eye.') Paris, BN, MS Fr. 402, fo, 5v. 

Fo. 32. 

“Santus Leo Rome apostolus fecit hanc et misit ad regem Carolum et dixit guod 
guicumgu€ hanc orationem dixerit vel viderit, illo die non dubitabit de morte 
subtinea .., fo. 28V. 

'Maria, o dilectissima est tibi tale oculum hunc audire uersiculum”, fo, ı7ıv. The 
seribe seems to have been reworking an older form of the prayer: see /.44er 
medilattonum ac oratonum devolarum (Petrus Le Dru, Paris, 1 502), fo. 69. 

ll n'est chose nulle guelcongues gui plus ardamment puist esmouvoir le coeur 
de I'homme a devotion comme par humble pensee souvent mettre devant 
les yeulx de ton cocur et de ta pensee la tres deloureuse mort et tres precieuse 
croix de nostre seigneur İhesus. Pour plus longement tenir le coeur en 
suspension devote, piteuse et enflambee de contemplation la personne poeut 
mediter a toute heure par İa maniere gu'il s'ensieult.' (“There is nothing that can 
more ardentİy move man's heart to devotion (o than by humble thought often 
to put before the eyes of your heart and your thought the most dolorous death 
and most precious cross of Our Lord Jesus. To keep the heart in devout 
suspension İonger, the person, filled with pity and enflamed by contemplation, 
can meditate at all times in the manner that follows." (rubric from the /.we de 
devotrons attributed to 'frere Bonaventure' of the Observance: Paris, BN, MS fr. 
190, İo. 152). Denis the Carthusian relates Augustine's contemplation of the 
Psalms: “Unde S. Augustinus agens in extremis, septem psalmos poenitentiales 
fecit in pariete scribi et oculis suis opponi; guos legens ac intuens, fleuit 
uberrime.' (De parfıcuları tudicro in obilu sıngulorum dıalopus, art. 38, Opera ommua 
41.481). 

Perrine de la Roche, We de Sante Coleffe, ed. P. Ubald d'Allençon, in Arcfves 
fancscarnes, 4(1911), p. 224; see also the comments of Pierre de Vaux, ibid., 
P.73. 

See note 23. 

la personne en disont ses heures, psaulmes ou autres oroisons verbales 
the person while saying his hours, psalms, or other verbal prayers ). fo. 

139v. 

Good examples of a book combining French rubrics with Latin prayers are 
Newberry MSS 41 and 47. For a Catalan example, see Newberry MS 39. Foran 
example of English and Dutch rubrics, see Parkes, Medieval Manusınp& of Keble 
Colleşe, pp, 35-6. For further English examples, see the rubrics for Salisbury use 
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recorded from carly printed editions in the notes of Wordsworth to the Horae 
Eboracenses. Among the prayers with vernacular rubrics and Latin texts are the 

prayers endowed with papal indulgences. 

Paris, BN, MS lat. 8026, fos 243v-49. The verb penser referring'to the act of 
prayer appears in the text on fo. 243V. 

Paris, BN, MS fr. 984, fo. 35v. 

'Et devez savoir, doulce cousine, gue se pour aulcunes oroisons privees, gui sont 

de graces, soient salus de nostre dame ou aultres oroisons, vous İaissez ou tardez 

aultre heure deve a dire les heures ou aultres choses gui sont de debte, ou vous 

laissez a aler a İ'eglise aux droites heures, ou dictes vos heures privement pour 

plus dire choses privees, ou guant vous estes a İ'eglise et vous devez chanter et 

porter vostre fais avecgues les autres, se vous İaissez a faire vostre devoir a 

Veglise et ce a guoy vous estes tenu pour dire oroisons privees, en tous ces cas 

vous pechez moult griefment. (“And you must know, sweet cousin, that if for 
any private prayers, which are for graces, either salutations to Our Lady or 
other prayers, you leave or put off to another due hour saying the hours or other 
things needful, or you fail to go to church at the proper hours, or you say your 
prayers privately to say more private things, or when you are in church and you 

must sing and carry your burden with the others, if you fail to do your duty in 
church and what you are held to for saying private prayers, in all these cases you 

sin most grievously.”) Marie Brisson, 4 Critical Edition and Study of Fröre Robert 
(Chartreux) 'Le Chastel Perilleux'” Analecta cartusiana 19-20, University of 
Salzburg, Salzburg, 1974), p. 251. 

Brisson, 4 Cr?cal Edition, pp. 418-109. 

Paris, BN, nouv. acg, İr. 4412, is an example öf a vernacular liturgical book of the 
fourteenth century clearly related to a breviary, the rubrics of which indicate 
oral use. 

Je vous dy gue pour avoir attention mentale a son oraison İ'en pervient mieculx a 
obtenir envers Dieu nostre createur ce gue prie et reguiert a nostre seigneur gui 
regarde le cuer et non la parole. Et pour ce gui n'a ceste attencion mentüle et 
cordiale, et celuy ne peut si bien pervenir, ne recevoir, le fruict ou effect de son 
oroison leguel fruict ou effect d'oroison s'entend en trois manieres: la premiere 
si est gue la personne en disont ses heures, psaulmes ou autres oroisons verbales 
gulert et desire par telz chose servir Dieu son createur et luy plaire et avoir 
merite et en ce cas n'est pas necessaire İ'adrecer mentalle attencion en tout et 
partout ce gue İ'en dit. Mais souflist ce gue dit est maintenant, c'est assavoir 
actuclle entencion ou habituelle seulement de servir Dieu et cetera, comme dit 
est, La seconde maniere de fruict ou İ'effect d'oroison est gue la personne desire 
et guiert empetrer pour soy ou pour aucun sien parent ou amy aucune grace 
envers Dicu nostre createur. Et par ce obtenir, souffist encore la premiere 
entencion du priant comme dit laguelle Dieu regarde principalement en 
rapporlant ou rellectant son entencion a İutilite d'icelluy pour gui on veult 
prier, et tousjours soubz la volonte divine.' ('I say to you that to have mental 
attention to öne's prayer, one succecds better in obtaining from God our vreator 
what Our Lord who regards the heart and not speech begs and reguires. And 
anyone who has not this mental and heart's attention cannot as easily arrive at, 
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nur reveiVE, the fruit or the eflect of his prayer, the which fruit or elle 
ıs te be understovd in three ways: the first is that the person, wlhil 
hours, psalms, or other verbal prayers, asks for and desires by such things to 
serve God his creator and please Him and to have merit, and in thiş case it iş 
nol nevessary t0 address mental attention to everything one says everywhere, 
But what is NOW said will suffice, to wit, actual or habitual intention only to serve 
God, etc, a5 has been said. The second manner of fruit or the effect of prayer is 
ıhat the person desire, and begs for some grace from God our creator for 
himself or for some relative or friend of his. And to obtain this, the first 
nlention of the praying person suffices, the which God looks at principally in 
relating or reflecting one's intention to the use of the one for whom one wishes 
to pray, and always under divine Will.") Poitiers, BM, MS 95, fos 13gv-ışı. 

Jean Gerson, Oeuvres compietes, vol. 2, pp. 185-6. 

'La premiere (condicion de orayson est) gue, se elle est vocale et proferee de 
bouche, elle doit estre attentive guant a troys actencions, se il est possible. La 
premiere guant a 'ordre et prolacon des paroles guc riens on ne lesse ou on ne 
ere en la prolacon des paroles. La seconde guant a la significacion et au sens de 
paroles. Et ces deux actencions icy ne soni point de neccessite de oroyson pour 
deux causes. Premierement car les simples et sons lettres ne les peuvent avoir. 
Secondement, car telles actensions causent souvent vagacon de pensce. La 
tierce actencion est actencion de la fin de oroison gui est Dicu et la vie eternelle 
pour la guelle avoir on prie et est c'est aclencion neccesser a oroyson non pas 
actuellement. Car ainsi gue celui gui va en peregrinacion n'a plus actuelle 
actencion continucİlement a sa fin, ou celui gui donne İ'aumone aussi n'a celuy 
gu prie. Mais au moins fault gue İ'actencion soit habituelle et gue elle soit 
meritoire en la vertus de İ'actencion gui aura este au commencement de 
Vuroyson, ou devant comme la pierre gui est getee et est hors de la main du get- 
ant est menec en la vertu du movement gue luy baille le getant guant il la tient. 
Et dit Hugues de Saint Victor gue ceste tierce actencion est auccunefoiz si 
grande en oroyson gue elle fait toutes aultres choses oblier ( De mod oranı, ii; 
PL 176:yB0)' (The first (condition of prayer is) that, when it is vocal and 
proferred by the mouth, it must be attentive to three attentions, if this is 
possible. The first concerns the order and pronunciation ol the words, so that 
nothing is İeft out and no error is made in the pronunciation of the words. The 
#ECond concems the signilicance and the sense ol words. And these two 
4llenLons are not needed for prayer for two reasons. First, as the simple and the 
unlettered cannot have them. Secondİy, as such attentions often cause vacancy 
ın thought. The third attention is attention to the end of prayer, which is God 
und life eternal, for having which one prays, and this attention is nol actualiy 
necessary for prayer. For just as one who goes on a pilgrimage no longer has 
aCtual attention continually on its goal, or one who gives alms, so it is with one 
who prays, But at least attention must be habitual and meritoriou$ in virtue ol 
(he attention that there was at the beginning of the prayer or before, just as the 
vor Uhat is thrown and is Out öf the hand ol the thrower is led by virtue of the 
'naton that the thrower gives it when he holds it. And Hugh de Saint Victor 
Mi that this third attention is at tirnes s0 great in prayer that it makes us forget 
#l her things.) Paris, BN, MS fir. 193, fo. 348-348V. 
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Harry Levin with Ann Buckler Addis, 74e Eye-YWoce Span (MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1979), p. 36. 

Sic fideles conspicimus non praemeditata uerba guodammodo proiicere et 
balbutire inter precandum; atgue guo simplicior eorum est oratio, eo certius 
testimonium non fictae aut simulatae gua Deum inuocant esse fidei.' John Cal- 
vin, 27 48. Sam., cap. 1, col, 270. 

De la Roche, Ye de Sainte Colette, p. 224. 

Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, La We mystıgue dun monastörede dominicaines au moyen- 
âge daprös la chronigue de Töss (Perrin, Paris, 1928), pp. 54, 58 and 61; Elsbet 
Stayel, Das Leben der Sehwestern zu Töss.. , ed. Ferdinand Vetter (Weidmann, 
Berlin, 1906), pp. 18, 47 and 70. 

In some books of hours, the serial recitation of the Pater noster or Ave Maria is 
incorporated within the text by means of cues typically inserted in red ink. In 
other instances, instructions for the recitation of these and other /örmulae 
communes were indicated either in the rubrics or in instructions following the 
principal text. The use of cues in books of hours defines the commonly expected 
limits of oral recitation and rote memory and gives a clue to the relatively small 
body of simple texts that, in the late Middle Ages, even the totally illiterate may 
have retained through rote memory. 

See note 23. 

'Et (tuJ as garde silence en lieu et en temps (tu) as vacgue en lecon, oroison et au 
service divin sans toy distraire ne habandonner a guelcongues autre plaisir 
(And (you) have kept silence in the place and the time that (you) have speni in 
reading, prayer and at divine service, without distracting yourself or abandoning 
yourself to any other pleasure.') Paris, BN, MS fr. 449, fo. 10şv. For an example 
ol an aversion to singing, see the English reformer Thomas Bilney, DNB, 1, 
p. 503. 

'La ticrce manicre du fruict et effect d'oraison est guant la personne bien 
humble gulert par la grace Dieu avoir en soy refection spiritualle, c'est a dire 
sentement spiritucl par devote et fervente meditacion et contemplacion. Et 
pour parvenir a ceste grace est de necessite avoir son entendement cordial en 
son oroison en tout et partout. Et a ce fruit se doivent plus exciter gens d'eglise 
et encore plus gens de religion, car y parvenir et y devouer ou y'estre bien 
habitue au milieu du monde soudoit fort. Aussi, il nest pas de necessite a 
chacun.' (The third manner of the fruit and effect of prayer is when the person, 
most humble, asks by the grace of God to have in himself spiritual renewal - 
that is, spiritual sentiment by devout and fervent meditation and contemyplation. 
And to accede to this grace it is necessary to have cordial understanding in 
one's prayer in all things and places. And to this fruit persons of the church 
must exeri themselves, and, even more, religious, for to achieve this and devote 
oneseli to this or be well habituated to this in the middle of the world is most 
arduous. Thus it is not a necessity for all.) Fo. 14ov. 

Gerson, De oratıunö condiltone atgue sanctıtate, n his Öeuvres compietes, vol. 

p. 187. 

Wessel Gansfort, Opera (Groningen, 1614), pp. 13-17. 

Guillaume Fillastre in his 740501 Zor, prepared for Charles the Bold, declared: 
“En oultre, sapience n'est pas acguise seullement par oyr, mais aussi se acgulent 
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a gagmente par estude, par lire et par subtillement penser et mediter a ce 
level estudie, pour ce dit İe saige: Estudie mon hiz, estudie sapience car par ce 
yy me resjoyera le cuer | Proverbs 23. 12-15). Les livres NE sont pas en vain ou 
pour folie donnez HUX ir mais pour pure neccessite, car ils sont faiz pour 
şuppleer et şecourir a la foi esse de la memoire gui İlue et coule comme |'eau 
par le russel. Parguoy peu proflhiteroit Oyr Ou interroguer pour apprendre se 
memoire ne e retient. Or ne souflist memoire pour tout retenir pour ce gu'elle 
est habille comme dit est. Parguoy a est necessuire İ'etude des livreş pour retenir 
ve gu'on apris par encgüerir et par oyr. Es livres aussi sont trouvees souvent 
doctrines non oyes parguoy İ'homme peut apprendre et retenir par livre et 
estudier science Et sapience sans docteur ou instructeur. Car trop plus ferme est 
le sens de İs veye gue le oye et rent İ'homme trop plus certain pour ce gue la 
parolle est transitoire, mais la Jettre escript demeure et plus se imprime en 
Vendendement du lisant.' (Furthermore, knowledge is not acguired by hearing 
alune, but also 1s 4cguired and increases by study, by reading and by subtliy 
ıhnking and meditating on what one has read and studied, for as the sage says: 
Apply your mind to instruction and your ear to words of knowledge.. . because 
in this manner you will make my heart rejoice. Books are not given to men in 
vin or for amusement, but out of pure necessity, for they are made to 
supplement and come to the aid of the weakness of memory, which flows away 
and runs like water in the stream. By which it would profit little to hear or to ask 
guestion to learn if memory does not retain it. Thus, for all its skill, as it is said, 
memory does not suflice for retention. This is why the study of books is 
necessary in order to retain what one has İcarned by inguiry and by hearing. In 
bonks there are also often found doctrines not heard by which man may learn 
anl retain by reading and studying knowledge and wisdom without a teacher or 
mstructor, For the sense of sight is much firmer than hcaring and makes man 
much more certain, because the spoken word is transitory, but the written letter 
remams and impresses itself morc in the understanding of the reader.) Paris, 
BN, MS ir. 140, fo. g&v. 
Car il n'y a rien en guclguc bonne science gui ne puisse servir en temps et en 
eu. Et si tu ne peux tout lire (car les livres sont pregue infinis) a tout le moyns 
estudics toy a hire les plus utiles et gui plus fait a la bonte des meurs. Et te doibs 
plus employer et estudier a savoir les choses gui plus sont proffitables a ton 
salut. A cestuy enseignement doibvent prandre garde ceulx gui sont en 'escole 
de predicacion et gui fİreguentent les sermons ou predications. İlz ne doubvent 
Jamaıs despriser la doctrine ou predication guelle guc ce soit tant soit simple ou 
ME uu petitement fondec, mais guelle ne soit scandaleuse ou exornee. Car en 
ne predication, y 4 gens de tous estatz: scicns et iynorans, grans et petis, 
vnples et sultres, et chacun doibt faire son proflit de tout. Example avons de 
Nastre mâistre İhesu Crist gui en presences des apostres gui estoient plus 
ii. ei souveni en simple langage et par Dm e 
— yi Wii 16 nothing in some good e C Kii 
e Lie And il you cannot read everything ver > e 
Mn — 4st study to read the most useful and (the iha 
know <omportment. And you should employ yoursel more an 5 y 
Me things that are most profitable to your sulvation. Those who are in the 
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school for preaching and who freguent sermons or predications should pay 
attention to this teaching. They should never scorn doctrine or preaching 
whatever it may be, no matter how simple or elementary, as long as it is not 
scandalous or exaggerated. For at sermons there are people of âll conditions: 
İcarned and işmorant, great and humble, simple and others, and each has to take 
profit (rom everything. We have the example of our master Jesus Christ who, in 
the presence of the apostles, who were more learned, often preached in simple 
language and by parables about common things.) Ciboule, Le Lrvre de samct 
meditatron, fo. 4v. 

'Le ix“ degre (de humilite) est tenir silence Jusgues a ce gue on soit interroge güui 
est contre ceulx gui habondent en langaige et delutent estre ouys. Certes est 
plus seure choses ouyr parler gue parler et n'y a si saige gui ne doye avoir 
crainte a parler longement, soit en exhortacion, sermon, predication, lecon ou 
narration. Celui aussi ou celle gui prent plaisir a parler et guagueter 
impertinentement sans edilication n'est humble guelgue apparence gue il en 
monstre par dehors' (“The ninth degree (of humility) is to keep silence until one 
is interrogated, which is against those who abound in speech and delight in 
being heard. Certainly, it is surer to hear things said than to speak, and there is 
no Wise person who must not have fear of speaking at length, cither in 
exhortation, sermon, predication, reading, or narration. Also the man or the 
woman who takes pleasure in speaking and chattering impertinentiy without 
edification is not humble, no matter what appearance he shows externaliy.') 
Robert Ciboule, Le #raitie de perfectron, Paris, BN, MS fr. 1841, fo. 75. 

Gerson, Aloraltö de /a passron, in his Oeuvres compötes, vol. 7, p. 143. 

Such scenes were also included in early printed books of hours; see for example 
Wordsworth (ed.), Horae Eboracenses, p. 80. 

Giacomo Lercaro, Meodr di orazrone mentale (2nd edition, Bevilacgua e 'olari, 
Genoa, 1457), p. 31; Merton, Confemplatrve Prayer, p. 75; Barraulı (ed.), Cöneros, 
obras completas, vol. 2, passım. 

"Oraison est unc conversation et familiere collocution de I'ame avec Dieu gui ne 
se pcul proprement dilinir ne humaincment comprendre, car c'est une elevation 
gue İ'ame fait d'avec les choses crees et temporelles pour adherer aux eternelles 
dont elle est capable par son immortel estre. Ouand donc elle s'adresse a son 
facteur elle oblie les (aultez et fonctions du corps ou elle est associce a raison de 
leur corruption guc est cause gue les afections du corps ne la peuvent suyvr.' 
(Prayer is a conversation and familiar dialogue of the soul with God that cannot 
properly be defined nor humanly understood, for it is an elevation that the soul 
makes from created and temporal things to adhere to those eternal, of which it 
is capable by its immortal being. When it thus addresses its maker, it forgets the 
faults and funetions of the body to which it is associated because of their cor- 
ruption, which is the reason why the aflections of the body cannot follow it.) 
Paris, BN, MS nouv. acg. Lat. 82, fo. 3. 

Lercaro, Metodi, pp. 177-944. 

Alphonsus Rodriguez, 4 /rvatse of Mental Prayer (Douay (9), 1630, p. 153). 
Calvin, /7 48 Sam, cap. 1, col. 270. The Protestant prejudice against the 
repetition ol set formulas in prayer is exemplified during the Reformation by 
he deletion from böoks of hours of rubrics oflering papal indulgences; see, tor 
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example, Newberry MS 35, fos 94 and 98, and Newberry MS 82, (os 152v and 
16bV. 
'nous commandant gue guant nous vouldrons pryer, nous pryons ainsy, Nostre 
pere gi eb, Et pour ce nous devons dire ceste oraison avec une tres grande 
reverence €t humilite de cucur et tres grand ferveur d'esprit, en pensant tous les 
nots gui sont en la dicte oraison pour İ'honneur decellui gui nous a baille la 
forme de ainsy pryer. En guoy jusgues a maintenant les brebis ont este tres mal 
instruictes par Ja gr ande negligence des pasteurs gui les debovoient instruire de 
pryer en languaige gu'on entendist, et non pas ainsy seuleıent barboter deş 
levres sans riens entendre. Car comme dit saint Pol, Si je prie de langue, mon 
endendement est sans fruist (I Corinthians 14. 19). Et pour tant il commende 
gue tout ce gu€ On dist en la congregation des fideles gui est eglise gu'on le dist 
en İanguaige gue tous entendent autrement gu'on se taise. Et se dn eust bien 
ubserve ce commandement jamais si grandes tenebres ne nous feussent 
advenues. Car on prieroit encore İe pere celeste en soy, es ciculx, en esperit et 
verite et non pas es creatures en la terre charnellement et en vanite.' ('com- 
manding us that when We Wish to pray, we pray thus: Our Father, who arı, etc. 
And for this reason we must say this prayer with a very great reverence and 
humility of heart and very great fervour of spirit, thinking all the words that are 
in the said prayer for the honour of Him who gave us the forın of praying thus. 
In which up to now the sheep have been very bady instructed by the great 
negligence ol the pastors who must instruct them to pray in language that one 
understands, and not simply mumbling with the lips without understanding 
anything. For as St Paul says, “For if | pray in a tongue, my spirit prays but my 
mind is unfruitful.” And yet, he recommends that all that one says in the 
congregation of the faithful that is the Church be said in a tongue that all under- 
stand, or else keep silent. And if one had observed this commandment well, 
such great misfortunes would never have happened to us. For one would still 
pray to the celestial Father in the heavens, in spirit and truth, and not to 
creatures on earth, carnally and in vanity.') Paris, BN, MS fr. 19246, fo. 4-4v. 
ibid., fo. 10. 
Moraliter ex isto capitulo edocemur exemplo Annae. In omni guogue 
angustia ad Deum confugere confidenter, et coram eo cor nostrum eflundere 
orando instanter, et taliter exorare cum disciplina atgue silentio, ne sibilo oris et 
gestibus indisciplinatis, aliorum deuotionem impediamus, aut eorum orationes 
inlerrumpamus; imo gui taliter orat iram colligit magis guam ucniam, 
secondum Chrysostomum (see PG 57: 276-7): imo talis Deum oflendit et 
proxumam, et sua inguietudine ac indescritione grauiter İaedid se ipsum. 
Enarrakta in cap. 1 Mibri primi repum, art. 2, in Opera omnua, 3:258. See also his De 
Gülme, ar. 27, in Opera omnia, 41:53. 
R Cresswell, “Le geste manuel associğ au langage', Languages, 10 (1968), PP. 
9-27. 
Le Gahone, art. 25, in Opera omua, $1:5ı 
Ludoviçy Barbo M todo dı gi Seritti monastici editi dai Monaci 
Behedei “di ” 0 dı pregare edi meditare, Scritu m 
i raga (Padua, 1924), p. 58. İ İ p Ya 
bi Monographic changes, see F rançois Garnier, Le Langaşe« ği ge i 
ge Siğmification et symbohigue (L&opard d'or, Paris, 1982), pp. 128 and 212 
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13: Louis Gougaud, Devotional and Ascetic Practices in the Middle Ages,tr. G.C. 
Bateman (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 1929), ch. 1, 'Attitudes of 
Prayer; G. B. Ladner, “The Gestures of Prayer in Papal Iconography of the 
Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries", in Dizascalize; S/ires in Honor of 
Anselm M. Albareda (B. M. Rosenthal, NY, 1961). 

For example, Moulins, BM, MS 8g, fo. 16 (Paris, BN, Collection Porcher, boite 
no. 35), and Newberry MS 43, fo. 27. 

For example, Paris, Arsenal, MS 434, fo. 53. and Lyons, BM, MS ayı, fo. 583 
(Paris, BN, Collection Porcher, boite no. 34). 

Kita Sanctae Coletae with commentary of Charles Van Corstanje, Yves Cazau, 
Johan Decavele, and Albert Derolex (E. |. Brill, Leiden, 1982), p. 201. 

This posture was known since the mid-thirteenth century; see, for example, 
Erlande-Brandenburg, Le Rwr es? morr, figures 115-16, and Ladner, Gestures of 
Prayer, fig 14, but its popularity increased markedly in the period after 1350. 
Hubert Jedin and John Doland, Handbvo4 of Church History (4 vols, Herder and 
Herder, NY, 1965), pp. 570-3. 

Satuta fegenda in conciho Oxoniensi edita per D. Stephanum Langfon AD 12 
Giovanni Domenico Mansi, Sacrorum concilterum nova et amplıusıma collectio. 
(52 vols, H. Welter, Paris, 1901-27), XXII, col. 1175. 

See 5.J. P. Van Dijk, Sowrces of the Modern Roman Luturgy (2 vols, E. |. Brill, Leiden, 
1963), vol. 1, p. 40. 

See A, K. Pugh, “The Development of Silent Reading”, in W. Latham (ed.), 74e 
Road tv Effectrve Reading Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Study Conference of ihe 
United Kingdom Reading Assocıatıon (Totley, Thornbridge, 1973). pp. 111-145. 
The reading habits traditionally associated with books of prayer brought to the 
Mass are exemplified by the instruction contained in an early eighteenth- 
century example ol such a text as the Hevres, priöres et affices d (usage et devoton 
Partıculöremeni des damoselles de la mason de Samı Louö& â Saınt Cyr (chez Jacgues 
Collombat, Paris, 1714), p. 16: 'L'on ne pretend pas obliger de faire a toutes les 
Messcs tOUtes ccs considerations, mais seulement d'en fournir guelgue ideç; ni 
d'en reciter toutes les priğres, mais d'en donner seulement guelgue modöle, 
ehacune suivant sa devotion particuliğre.” (One does not claim to obligate 
carrying out all these considerations at all masses, but only to furnish some idea 
of them; nor to recite all the prayers, but to give merely a few models for them, 
cach (dwmoöelle| following her own devotion.') 

Bıblotheca Pancıscana ascetica medit aevi, W (Ouaracchi, 1904). 

'Or pouvons nous bien veoir par raison gue c'est plus noble chose de penser 
devotement a nostre seigneur tandis gu'on dit la messe gue de dire heures ou 
autres choses.' (“Thus we can see well by reason that it is a nobler thing to think 
devoutly on Our Lord while one says the Mass than to say hours or other 
things.) Fo. 107v. 

Paris, BN, MS Ir. 2439. The 'Oroison contemplative pour la messe' falls on fos 
22-41. 

Fo, 170. 

The full rubric reads: 'uicongues vouldra oyr la messe en contemplant les 
misteres güi y sont representez sans ren dire de bouche pourra tenir tel ordre", 
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Vo, 108. 
6. The treatise begins: ' i 
gi Premierement guant on oyt 
sonner la 
Messe, on 


doit penser "(First, when one hears the beli ri 
specific vemacular prayers arc : ring for mass, on 
örem ny provided for the princi 2 nn think) 
ceremony. pal divisio | 
This tract is contained in Paris, BN, MS fr ie 
 oivregdsr Slensuli ” » 24439, fols 8— 
preceding i reads; 'S'ensuiveni aucunes di s 38-41v. The rubric 
doit mediter en oyant la sainte messe.' ('T itacions gue |: 
. (There follow a personne 
ıhat the person must meditate on hearing the h some deyvout meditati 
oyr messe devotement au profit de e holy Mass.') The incipit is; ' li 
ie Me mi Di ame est a noter selon ii K ni 
e sentence ue dit le 
fitablem i 8, açve 
akm m yal maz dl Sa 
ire a remembrer la benefice de la passi sse, Mais gui met 
(see Peter Lombard, Senfentiae, bk 4, dist. 9). (1 a passion nostre seign 
he profi of one's soul is to note ii ya gi (In order to hear Mass ul 5 
 sentences, that “He hears the Mass doctor, says in his fourth ei 
hemass, but who employs his heart and in y, not who listens to the words of 
ul the Passio ni e , 
pner pour ii — our Lord. ) The treatise ends: Je hm Gali 
il pi ll gui ce pitit...dicte a Mi e 
ivier.' (' i 
letib ri v E you to pray for the poor sinner e e 
| i p r and unworthy brother Olivier" o wrote this 
this rervei/, also attributed to 'frere Olivier" ivier.) The following text in 
Olivier Maillard, fı ivier, has been identified 
e , for whom a comprehensive biblio i A 
, gue tout plus devotement e 
t en plus >” 
VV , grant fe M 
7 — cucur gue İ'en peult plaire a Dieu. Et se Ma l on dit ces choses 
(Andn di ve celuy gui escoute la messe profiteroit ui e il N yi 
bari Ki te that the more devoütly and ferventiy one plus gue celuy güi la dit.' 
ütü e more one can please God. And it could My e ii ne 
P N the person listening to the Mass would uld at times be done so devoutly 
. MS (fr. 24439, fo. şi. ' uld profit more than he who says it.) 
an Dijk, Sourres of 7he Mod | 
p 
Fur a general overview of ih ni i İİ Vol app. Göde 
s 
buuks of devotion, see Leroguais, L e le freguently contained in private 
ai Röpertoire d'incipit e 
ard Waite Miller, 4 
W er, Wesse/ Gansfo j 2 NEY 
aterbury Scudder (2 vols, G, P vu Eye ara eriği , principal works tr. Jared 
” — ,G.P. Putnam's Sons, NY and London, 117), vol. 2 
A. Pantin, | 
Alexan, , İnstructions for a Devout i ar 
Hu der (ed.), Mediewa/ Leurnın li Literate Layman" in JJ. G 
bam Hunt (CI g and Lüerature: Essays Present d N 
Paul La. arendon Press, Oxford, 1976) 8 ed 
umbe, Lp , , PP. 398-420. 
PN EVreS d heures imprime MN. up 
i halhöp Ge piki de e Pil oram au XWe et au XHle siöele conservö> dans fes 
&.İlr example Brise (lmprimerie nationale, Paris, 1yo İxxvii 
See | ple, Brisson, 4 Cr/ual Edil İl 
Ç Aras, es Lure vi rt Edin, p. 236. 
i UPES 
<€, fur example, Paris. BN Giyibii vol. 4, pp. xxxiv -XXXV. 
example, Er sciaş « | MS ir. 2439, fo. 77. 
45 guod istud breue est utile super fci ini i i 
I ep ına parientem,; liga 
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illud breue super eam et statim pariet sine periculo; et scias guod gui istud 
secum deportauerit non dubitabit suum inimicum nec aliguod periculum nec in 
uia, nec in agua, nec in bello uictus, nec in turnamento, nec coram iudice, sed 
semper superiorem manum habebit.' (Newberry MS 104.5, f6.'1Bv.; 'Sciendum 
est guod guicumgue hos uersos guotdidie dixerit et eos secum porauerit nullo 
modo morietur inconfessus. (Newberry MS 104.5, fo. 4ıv). For similar 
examples, see Leroguais, Les L£vres dhevres, vol. 1, pp. 3 and 233; vol. 2, p. 208. 
For another example from the end of the fifteenth century, see Rouen Biblio- 
thâgue Municipale, MS 3027, fols 156v-157v. 

Erotic scenes developed particularly as frontispieces to Book IX of the French 
translation of Valerius Maximus, Facfa e? dıcta memorabila; see, for example, 
Paris, BN, MS fr. 20320, fo. 318v, and especially MS fr. 280, fo. 414v. Egualiy 
erotic hand-painted scenes decorate some of the surviving copies of the first 
incunable edition of this text, for example, Paris, BN, Res. Z 210 and Res.Z 203. 
See, for example, Rouen, BM, MS 3027, fo. 86. In other manuscripts, a trans- 
parent towel revealed intimate details of Bathsheba's figure; see Paris, Arsenal, 
MS 428, fo. 93, and Walter's Art Gallery MS W 449, fo. 76. 

In the wall fresco of the Last Judgement in the cathedral of Albi, prayer books 
discreetly cover the private parts of the naked dead, which were often explicitly 
depicted in the actual prayer books of that period. 

The austerely decorated books printed by Christopher Plantin may be 
contrasted to the sensuality displayed in the illuminations and woodcuts of 
earlicr manuscripts and printed editions. 
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From Ritual to the Hearth: 
Marriage Charters in 
Seventeenth-Century Lyons 


ROGER CHARTIER 


Pierre Benier wedded Martine Palatin in Lyons on 11 May 1631. The ritual 
governing the ceremony dated from 1542, but the better part of it was older 
and based on texts printed in 1526 and even before, in 1498. Under the 
porch outside the church the priest, with the man at his right and the 
woman at his left, proclaimed the banns a fourth time, asked the couple if 
there was any impediment to their union, then blessed a7nu/um e? chartam 
lum sımul - 'the ring and the charter together' 

The ritual mentions this cAar/e several times. It was blessed and held by 
the marrying couple, along with the ring, during the rite of the joining of 
their hands and the priest's recitation of the blessing of Tobias: Dexs Abraam, 
Deus Yanar et Deus Jacob: ise vos coyugat. The document is mentioned 
eplicitly in the formula in French recited in unison by the priest and the 
husband (before 1542, the bride had recited it with them): 


İnibename dile Holy Trinity, of the Father and of the Son and of the blessed Holy 
Ghost, 1, —, wed you, —, with this ring and with this charter as God has said and Sı 
Paul has written and the law of Rome confirms; and from this day | recommend to you 
ny benefactions and my alms. 


The priest then pronounced the words, Ouod Deus conyuxsl homo non separet İn 
vomine Putris et Fili et Spiritus Sanctus. The husband then gave the charter to 
hs bride, just before placing the ring onto the fourth finger of her right hand. 
Mfinal prayer was said, and the bride and bridegroom were asperged with 
holy water before they entered the church. 

The charter that Pierre, master hat-maker, gave to Martine when he took 
her 6 wife in 1631 is conserved in the Archives des Hospices civils in Lyons. 
İL cönlains both text and images, and at the cenire of the shcet, used 

İthways, there is a formula printed in black and red letters, İeaving space 
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to add the names of 
vi of the couple and the date of their marriage. The text 
| ” .. 
E el of the Haly and Individuate Trinity, Father, & Son, & Holy Ghost, | 
Si re imi take you for my wife, whose name is (Martine Palatin) And | 
iç Ai t© you my alms, as God has said, St Paul has written, and Roman Law 
nlirms. May man not separate what God has conjoined. Given in (Lyons) in the year 


of our Lord one thousand six hundred (thirey-oneJ the (eleventhJ of the month of 
(May 1631). 


Beneath this formula is the signature of one Aubert, the priest who 
celebrated the marriage and filled in the blanks. 

The tablet containing this text, which repeats the wording of the rite, is 
Surrounded by a hand-coloured decorative woodcut divided into sections, 
The four evangelists occupy the four corners of the sheet; in the centre at 
the very top, God the Father looks down from his clouds at Adam and Eve in 
Paradise; the marriage of the Virgin is placed symmetricaliy at the bottom of 
the sheet. The Angel of the Annunciation decorates one side of the written 
portion, the Virgin Mary the other. There is no doubt that for Pierre and 
Martine this object must have borne a high emotional charge. It recalled a 
decisive moment in their lives, and it carried the memory of the rite that had 
sanctioned their union into the intimacy of their home. It brought into the 
domestic sphere images of some of the major figures of Christian 
iconography familiar from the stained glass windows, altar-pieces, 
sculptures, and many paintings in the city's churches. A piece of printed 
matter not destined for 'reading' and of plural intentions and uses, the 
marriage charter, like confraternity images or pilgrimage certificates, was an 
object closely associated with the life of its possessor. It was both a lasting 
witness to an essential engagement (here marriage; elsewhere confraternity 
membership or a devotional voyage) and a support to everyday piety (plates 


Xto XIV). 


Painted Images and Printed Images 


The archives of the Hospices civils in Lyons contain a collection of 174 
wedding charters.' This study is founded on the idea that materials of this 
sort, which belonged fully to print culture, also had an essential place in the 
ways in which Christianity was once lived and conceived of. For several 
years now, historians have shown an interest in religious imagery between 
the sixtcenth and (he cighteenth centuries, but their attention has focused 
on one particular form, the painted picture, in its various genres, altar 
pictures, chapel paintings, ex-votos, or the reredos.? This has led historians 
to favour a specific class of images governed by pictorial aesthetics and best 
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rom 4 distance. İn general they bear no written text, or, like the ex. 
ve only AN extremely concise formula and a few summary identifying 
wer the year, 8 name), and they were thought by the people who 
d them and those who made them to be a means of teaching 
rsi history and Christian truth to the illiterate, 
e printed religious image by no means | shared the same set of 

astrsini$ and intentions. İt was made to be manipulated, to be given to one 
bi by another, to be used in ritual or devotion, to be kept in a secure 

çe or exhibited on the wall, It was thus a familiar object, close to hand and 

m ılable, Furthermore, it combined writing and images. Some paintings 

ere based On tEXİS, but the text remained outside the object and was not 
neçessaril) familiar to all who viewed the picture. Unlike them, the printed 
aadsheet combined on he same page a text (ritual, devotional, 
emmemoratiVE, etc.) and the iconographic representations linked with it. 
he relation between Writing and the image was thus profoundiy changed, 
-cilitating transfer from the one to the other and encouraging entry into 
iten culture even for people who were not truly İiterate. Such texts were 
ncuntered daily; they were known because they were heard when they 
tere repeated and deciphered by those who could read for those who could 
o, Not only did they undoubtediy constitute one of the major routes to 
hnstian acculturation and familiarization with Scripture, but this learning 
ok place outside the schools and without reliance on their tightly 
egulated methods. 

The marriage charters, like confraternity images, undeniably transmitted 
« teachings of the Church and, by that token, may be considered religious 
edagogical materials. İt is also certain, however, that their guite special link 
»the individual and his or her life choices, as well as their form, which 

ited the individual to İcave his or her mark on the object, created a 
alarity with printed broadsheets that was impossible with painted 

“rh fumishings. The restricted number of fragile and ephemeral objects 
“this sort that remain to us and their low commercial value should not lead 
saray. They were printed in large guantity; they were owned by common 
tsple everywhere; they were installed in the home. Thus they lay at the 
tr Oİ ancıen rögime culture, which depended upon the producis of the 
ML presses as repositories for memory, preserves for the spoken word, 
© Supports for pious acts, 


The Charter and Rıtuul 


İx | | 
seda he existence of the nuptial charter was closely tied to the 
a ' > - 
“pie ii ” diocesan marriage ritual, which stipulated that the wedded 

welin hand and that the priest bless it, The charter asan object, 
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howeve 


ll r. seems to have appeared before it became an obligatory part of 
ritual, s 


ince the oldest attested mention. is in 1453 and the oldest extant 
example is dated 1465, whereas documented ritual before 1498 mentions 
only the giving of the ring. Furthermore, although the marriage charter 
figures in Lyons rituals in 1667, 1692, and 1724, the latest extant charter is 
dated 1691. 

Marriage liturgy thus did not wholly control the use of the nuptial charter, 
which had its own reasons for being. Historically speaking, it gave spiritual 
form to the ancient practice of the charfe de dotatron (charter of endowment) 
by which the husband constituted his wife as mistress of his possessions and 
Buaranteed her marriage portion. The 1667 ritual reflected this shift when it 
introduced into the diocese (where it did not previously exist) the custom of 
the husband's gift to the wife of 13 demers, a clear symbol for the actual 
endowment of the wife by her spouse. Looking forward in time, the marriage 
charters disappeared sooner in actual social use than in the text of the rites, 
because their practical utility declined at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Üntil that time, they had served as legal proof of marriage and could attest to 
the legitimacy of a union - which is what explains their presence in the 
archives of the Höpital göndral de la Charite. 

In the seventeenth century, by the rules of the institution, children were 
taken in only if they were true orphans with neither father nor mother, had 
reached seven years of age but were not yet fourteen, and had been born of 
the legitimized marriage of parents who were citizens of Lyons or had 
resided in the city (excluding its /24b0xrp3) for at least seven years. Along 
with other papers - the child's baptismal certificate, attestation to the death 
of his or her parents, and a certificate of residence delivered by the captain of 
the guarter (called pemwonage in Lyons) - the nuptial charter could be 
presented in licu of a marriage contract to authenticate the legitimate union 
of Lyonnais parents who had passed to their reward.* Thus it could prove to 
be a necessary document to get an orphaned child accepted into the Höpital 
general. (Another institution, the Hötel-Dieu, opened its doors to ille- 
gitimate children and to children under seven years of age.) Families thus 
kept the document carefuliy. But when the ordinance of 1667 provided for 
deposit of a copy of parish registers with the secretariat of the royal courts, it 
became casier to obtain extracts (on payment of a fee to the parish priest or 
the official who delivered the copy), and from that moment on the marriage 
charter became less necessary. Furthermore, it infringed upon the rights ot 
the keepers of the registers, the clergy first among them. This doubtless 
explains the slow disappcearance of a custom (and an objeci) still recalled in 
ritual but no longer part of social practice. 

At its height, was the marriage charter unigue to the diocese of Lyons? 
First, it should be noted that the French wording of the tormula, reguired by 
rilual and inseribed on the charters themselves, is freguentiy encountered in 
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France in regions in which the exchange of vows was active (the 
ii uncing the formula themselves) and mutual (pronouncing it 
De iin Lyons the ceremonial underwent a wo-fold evolution. First, at 

li ofthe fifteenth century, when unison recitation of the formula by 
he husband and wife promised themselves to each other first appeared, it 
gl an older usage in which only the husband responded to the Mia“ 
sir your pleasure to take to wife and spouse —. here bresent?” 
e nışaa the husband alone recited the French text, which meant that 
ii ş of the rite conformed with the formula written on the charters, in 
ni oniv (he man WaS portrayed as taking an active part. Although this 
kı Lwonnais ritual back to a uniguely male declaration, it remained, up 
a ya gari eighteenth century, a ritual of active donation in which the priest 
yevened only to pronounce the blessing of Tobias at the rite of the joining 
hands, and the Biblical Ozod Dews conjuxit homo non separet, the formula 
” çonduded the union of the couple. 

“ahhough the formula of active donation was widespread in southern 
ace ın the dioceses of Provence, Languedoc, and the Massif central, and 
khough it even persisted after the decree Tame&si of the Council of Trent 
xi shifted sacramental authority to the priest's words (Eyw vos in matri- 
wvum conyugo in nomine Patrıs et Fihis et Spiritus Sanctus), the husband giving a 
ipual charter to the wife is mentioned specifically and with some 
#sstency in only thirteen diocesan rituals during the sixteenth century. 
kret uf these dioceses were in the Rhöne valley (Lyons, Vienne, Valence), 
x ın Provence (Aix), six in the province of Bourges (Limoges, Clermont, 
urı-Flour, Mende, Rodez, Vabres), to which the dioceses of Perigucux, 
agvuleme and Bazas should be added (the latter was an exception in 
şutane) * Perhaps effective use of a marriage charter - called, according to 
< regon, charfe, carfa, cartula, aşma, or İiftera - was observed unegualiy. 
x İacı remains that over a large part of southern France a written and 
Gunai object, at first a woodcut and later a copperplate, was invested with 
raghiv charged ceremonial significance. lt stood at the heart of the 
unmuniai rite and, at least for Lyons, it was valid for the certification of 


#ages contracted in the city. 


The Mamaşe Formula 


ln used in marriage charters in Lyons, given first in Latin, (hen in 

Si keps dosely to the text of the ritual itself, but with significant 

İk The written version combines the words said by the wedded 

ii âler by the husband alone) and the priest, arranging them, however, 

Ni order af itş own. Whether the formula was printed, engraved, or i 
âPİY. it contained the same elements: 
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The e ii showed wo changes from the spoken formula. 
BE alle net et İndrvidu€e, perhaps for apologetic and anti- 

ant reasons, and the Holy Ghost looses its gualification as 470/7, 
perhaps considered toö archaic, 

2 The formula of the vow, Moy — e Prends pour femme gut te nommes —, 
which is closer to the ritual when the words Je — EDOUSE (0 — AVEC Cesluy 
annel e! avec cesle charire are said only by the husband. I might note that 
certain charters offer a variant of the initial formula, which becomes 4x Nom 
dela Saincte Trinit& du Pöre, du Fil etdu Sainct Esprit Amen. Je — prend: pour ma 
Jemme et loyalle epouse, vous —, which substitutes the more formal form of 
direct address, introduces the notion of loyalty (mentioned in several rituals 
of active donation), and suggests, by ending the invocation with /4wen, the 
close tie between the written text and ritual recitation. 

3 The statement, £//e /e recommande mes aumönes, which gives spiritual and 
charitable form to the endowment of the wife by the husband. The charters 
add the three-part formula, comme Dieu a dıt sami Paula öcrit et Ja İni romaıne 
confirme, which ritual placed with the declaration of mutual (later only the 
husband's) engagement. 

4 The Biblical words, given here in French, that were pronounced by the 
priest: Öze /homme ne söpare ce gue Dicu a conyoint. 


There is variation in the way the two formulas, separated in the actual rite, 
are combined. According to the charters, for example, the three-part 
reference to God, St Paul, and Roman law is at times attached to what 
precedes - the matrimonial vows and the promise of alms (or only the latter) 
- and in other instances to what follows - the Biblical phrase pronounced by 
the priest. Variations in punctuation and the use of capital letters express 
these choices by placing a period between confirme and Öze (as in our 16yı 
marriage charter), or breaking the sentence between azmönes and the phrase 
Ainsi gue Dıcu fa dir, Saint Paul fa escrit et Ja loy de Rome fe confirme ce gue Dıvu u 
conomce İhomme ne peut söparer. The accent shifts somewhat from one 
formulation to the other, since the reference to the authority of Scripture 
and to the Church, in the one case, recalls that marriage is founded on the 
engagement and donation of the couple, whereas in the other, it underscores 
the indissoluble nature of marriage conferred by the Biblical obligation, as 


stated by the Church. 


The Popularızatıon of an Object 


A survey of the sociological aspects of the use of marriage charters in the 
diocese of Lyons has been made possible by P. B. Berlioz's identification of 
the social status and the occupation of husbands mentioned in them. 
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“with the archives of the Höpital de la Charite and the parish 
vk e çity, and having consulted the charters of the Hospices civils 
rg also those of other public and private collections, Berlioz has 


0 ful çi ol occupations among 296 documentable husbands in 
id ath century to be as follows: 
he se 

notables (nobles, oflicials, liberal professions): ırı 

merchanis: 13.190 

leather, foods, building, wood, and metal trades: 32.0 

textile, clothing, hat trades: 19.59) 

silk trades: 12.50 

unspecialized workers (men-of-all-work, carters, 

boatmen, day workers) 11.490 


In the seventeenth century, which was the period of greatest use of the 
puptial charter, the object was thus present in all strata of the population of 
(ons, and its obligatory presence in the marriage ritual seems in fact to 
have been respected. İn spite of the special bias of the documentation that 
ha been preserved (predominantIy charters from couples whose orphaned 
ehildren were adopted by the Höpital general, thus who might be supposed 
pt tu belong to the highest social spheres), the social identity) of the 
wssessors ol charters can be taken as a fairly faithful reflection of the 
âsınbution of the population of Lyons as a whole, as indicated in marriage 
cantracıs in the following century, where we find g9 per cent notables, 7 per 
«ent merchants, 71 per cent artisans (of whom 27 per cent were in the silk 
vades) and 12 per cent unspecialized workers.?* We can then conclude that 
*hatever their social status, all married men and women in Lyons in the 
venteenth century - before 1670, in any event - owned, preserved, and 
sandled an object of the sort. In some of its forms, print culture was thus by 
means the exclusive privilege of the elites, nor of the literate, since a 
'umber of illiterates were thus made familiar with texts they could not read 
vit had heard and spoken. 

ll marriaye charters were universally present in Lyons in the seventeenth 
“Mr it was because of the “popularization' of an object. When it first 
li in the late fifteenth or the early sixteenth century, the marriage 
bl »eems 10 have been used primarily among the families of nobles or 
Ema This is attested not only by social distribution in the remaining 
n— !century eharters, two-thirds of which bear the names of notable 
mi more by their form. On the one hand, there is e 
pen il the familics allied by marriage, a custom E ii 
Msp € seventeenth century when the majority of coup © i ii 

put on the blank shield. On the other hand, the object itself was at 


NS nde, , 
ubtediy more costiy, since it was an illuminated parchment written 
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by a master calligrapher. Although ritual consistentİy mentioned marriage 
charters, this does not seem, in the majority of cases, to have signified that all 
possessed a charter, at least not in the form that was to become prevalent in 
the seventeenth century, when even the humblest citizens of Lyons could 
a€guire mass-produced /4b/4aux de marıage decorated with woodcuts or 


copperplate engravings, and printed in large guantity by several marchands 
magers Or maifres graveurs en taille douce of the city. 


The Eclipse of the Secular 


Nearly all the charters in the archives of the Hospices civils of Lyons date 
(rom the seventeenth century, and more than half of them (55 per cent) were 
used for marriages celebrated between 1640 and 1670. If we want to 
understand how they were used, we need to pursue two lines of investiga- 
tion: Christian imagery aiming at the inculcation of the teachings that the 
Catholic Reformation considered essential, and the unigue appropriations 
that Lyonnais couples might have made of an object that they handled, 
possessed, and safeguarded in the privacy of their homes. In the seventeenth 
century the charter was almost never totally secular in its decoration. In 
point of fact, charters that devoted the entire border portion surrounding 
the written text to motifs that have nothing to do with religion are extremely 
rare. Öne charter dated February 1639 shows caricatures, grotesgues, fruits, 
and infant musicians; two others from 1639 and 1646 depict fauns and 
dragons, serpents and winged snails, surrounding a naked man and woman 
facing each other. These may be survivals of older models, which often bore 
only foliated scrollwork, garlands, or a frieze of flowers and leaves bordering 
the central text. 

Some secular motifs nonetheless remained along with religious themes in 
charters of a decorative and iconographic style.dating from the late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth centuries. This is the case in one series, the first extant 
example of which comes from 1595, which places the names and the 
symbols of the evangelists in the four corners of the sheet and leaves a good 
deal of space for flowers, leaves, and butterflies surrounding the tablet that 
contains the texi, The same disposition is found after 1599 in another series 
of charters, smaller in size, that differ only in the presence of shields for 
family crests centred at the top and the bottom of the sheet. This can also be 
seen in one charter of which only one example exists, used for a marriage in 
1615, in which the creation of Eve is pictured in the upper register and her 
temptation in (he lower. Animals, insects, and horns of abundance decorate 
the border, and on either side of the text there is a vignette of a faun anda 
woman, both nude, whose intimate parts are being licked by dogs. The same 
is true of another charter extant in one copy, probabiy from 16236, on which a 
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ı. The date of the oldest known example of a charter cannot be taken as its date of publication. 
2. This survev takes into account onlv major figures on the charters. excluding purelv decorative elements. 
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great number of cu 
pierced flaming he 
the top) 
images were the exception, however. İt is aş if the Christianizz 


pids carrying wreaths and palm fronds, fruits, flowers, and 


i harter had turned back the tide of secular marriage emblems - 
cupids and hearts, horns of abundance and magnificent fruits — in favour of 
Biblical and Catholic imagery. The marriage charter thus found a place 
among the many objects - church paintings and mission banners, pictorial 
fiysheets and confraternity broadsheets —- that were used by the Catholic 
Reformation in its campaign for using images to further Christianization. 


A Ghristlan Iconograpıy 


The 161 charters of the Charit€ - all of which bear a figurative iconography 
and were mass-produced from wood blocks or copperplates, coloured and 
uncoloured - can also be categorized by the twenty-one diferent icono- 
graphic motifs they contain (twenty-two if the two variant formats of the 
initial series of 1595 are counted separately). Two motifs appear most 
freguentiy and occur in more than one layout out of two: the four evangelists 
(sixteen series) and saints Peter and Paul (twelve series). All these figures are 
represented in conformity with tradition. Each evangelist is either evoked by 
his symbol and his name, written on a scroll, or he is figured in human form 
and accompanied by his symbol. Peter carries keys and Paul a sword. The 
text of the charters refers to them as well, invoking the authority of Peter 
and Paul ('as St Paul has written and Roman law confirms”), and placing the 
matrimonial rite and the couple's vows within the context of respect of the 
Word of God, as transcribed in the Gospel. The formula 'as God has said' 
leads to the representation of the Father in five series of charters, alone at 
the top of the sheet, installed in a cloud, holding the globe or giving his 
blessing, and, twice, dominating the depiction of the earthly paradise and its 
creatures./ 

The other persons of the 'Holy and Individuate Trinity" are more rarely 
shown alone. There is one instance of Christ carrying the globe and the cross 
in the oldest series and one of the Holy Ghost in a wording attested after 
1608. After the mid-seventeenth century, representation of the Trinity 
dominates, appearing in seven of the ten series of engravings in use at that 
time in Lyons, grouped together as in the invocation in the text to "Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost”, A decline in theocentric piety at the beginning of the 
century, the need to invoke the tripartite God against the Protestants (who 
formed an important minority ofthe population of the city), and the search 
for better conformity between the formula recited and the image depicted all 
played a part in the portrayal of the holy Trinity in nuptial charters in the 
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s. The Trinity had ample precedent in church 
© aş TATE in other widely distributed forms of printed matter such aş 
i alemi) images Or pilgrimage certificates, which were more interested 
e şaint$ and the Virgin. 

in The three representations most freguentiy encountered in the charterş — 
Kk evangelists, Peter and Paul, and the Trinity - together or separately, 
were thus LE ONES that the text suggested with the greatest immediacy, 
çiher in he invocation or the matrimonial formula. The image showed 
hat had been said and was preserved in writing but, exceptions apart, it did 
not show the pronouncıng of vows and the act of donation that lay at the 
çenire of the rite. The man and the woman united in matrimony appear only 
in the charter with the cupids (discussed above). Only one example of this 
series exists; it is of late date (attested in 1669 and 1671), is signed 'l, Philip 
li & ed., and shows the couple installed on either side of a long table. The 
couple figures in two other series, but it is hardiy an ordinary couple. In the 
border of a charter of 1665 we read, This charter was made in the year ofthe 
Marriage of King Louis 14, year 1660, and is sold e#ez Louis Pinchar' (upper 
şart of plate X11). The motif seems to have had a certain success, since the 
kıng and Marie-Theröse can be found on another charter, copies of which 
exist dated 1667 and 1668. It had a certain longevity as well, as it was used 
ihroughout the decade of the 1660s and even for a marriage in 1687. 
Although accompanied by the Trinity and the evangelists, the royal couple 
ıntroduces a secular dimension into the image, underscored in the first series 
hva host of cupids. These cases aside, however, the Lyons wedding charters 
put their entire iconography to the service of acculturation in Christian 
teachings, neglecting wordiy and secular figures, and only on öne 
txceptional occasion serving tİle cause of the glory of the monarch. 


dioce$€ of Lyon paintings, but 


Eve and Mary 


.yons image-makers took inspiration from another source besides the words 
pronvunced during the marriage rite and written on the charters: the two 
onlrasting motifs of Eve, tempted and punished after the fall, and the life of 
ve Virgin, represented in the two episodes of Mary's marriage and the 
innunciation, İn four versions the two unions - the one of the first man and 
*aman (born ol him) and the one of Mary and Joseph - are placed facing 
Mi ther, either at the top and bottom of the sheet (as in the two serl€s 
e vldesi examples date from 1629 and 1640) or at the two sides (as ina 
İ used in 1668, in which the depiction of the terrestrial lk on 
-j surmounted by the ten commandments of God, and the yl 
Öle igin, on the right, is placed under the commandmentis e 
urtı). The pedagogical and moralizing intent is clear here, contrastıng 
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PLATE I Hagiographic pamphlet on St Louis of Anjou published in L'Aguila i 


late sixteenth century (first and last pages). 


Dıfcours dvne 


Hıftoire,& Miracle aducnu 
enlaVillede Monc-fort, 
cing licucs pres Ren- 
nes cn Bre- 
taigne. 


Zee AR 
el EŞ 
K ge 


iğ 


PLATE Il Tütle page olan onusonnel 
on the story ol the hanged woman 
ol Montort miraculously saved by 
he intervention öl the Virgin, The 
pamphlet is given as published 
Rennes in 1 588. 


DISCOVRS M1. 


RACVLEVX 


ET VERİITABLE ADVE. 
nu nouueller.cirt en Ja perlunne d'vac fille 
nömce Arne bzicliumiericavanıe en Hollel 
dene du put d'Eftsim,enla Villa de Mör- kurt 
ente Nâtes & Kenuci en Bretaigne laguclle 
nefe peniuci.teurs  Z.nultelans mayın, 
Av'cContebion ae pivucun dudır Moot-Fosi, 
cöme İon p otirta vol pat ce pıclene dılcoya, 


A Davay , Chezla Value Bolcast ,lelon I3 copdp 
İm prumce â Pasiş M, D. LXXXIK 


İM — 


PLATE IM Title page of the onu 
stonnel rom Douai on the same story 
published in 158y. lı diflers from the 
Rennes publication in its longer utle 
(better adapted to sale by a street 
crier), and in the illustration showing 
the disvoverv of the miracle 


LES PLATE V Title page from öne of ıh 
carliest editions of Perrault's Con; 
ONİES in 


f O N T HK S the Bıbhulhögue blene, Troyes, The per- 


mi Mi 4 gu » i 
Isslon aâccorded to Pierre Garnier j 
'r is 


FE ç dated 1723. 
pr Monfişur E ERRAULT. 
Ane des Morsli 


A TROYES$, | i 
(ar asp Gözen? İmpe'rıcare 
Librane sue vd Temr'e. 


arpa ğa, 137. 


PLATE V (Beoze): İllustrations öf key moments in Perraults tales. 


OU LA PE'TİI'TE 
A PARBE BLEUL. PANTOULE DE VERRE. 
(b) Marriage: (he choice of a 
symbolic synthesis of the tale 


(Cinderella). 


elerence to classical antiğuity is 
swthetic and moral (B/we 


İcürd ) 


(c) A re-used woodcut from the Pierre 


vol Sepmnş Beauly, 1737: 


Garnier editol 


LE PETIT 
CHAPERON ROUGE. 
CONI' LI. 


I. &oir une foi üne pere hille dr 
Village , Ja plus gole gu'un cüt fu 
vorr : (a mere en don telle, & 
1 fa mire-granıle plus lvlle encore. 
9 Cene bonuc (cmme İvi hit farre un 
pet chaperon rouge , gul İni feyolt hı bicn , 


A ya guc par-tout on İ'appellont /e petiz Chuperon 
/ #vuye. 
g0 , : 
1 NY 4) 00604 70 EN Un jour (4 mere ayanı fair des galertes, 
) v4 bus dit: Vay votr comment (e pure ta ncıç- 


1 


LE VE Two motifs in the tale presented simultancously: the meeting of Little 

ing Hood and the woll, and the wolf devouring the grandmother. The process ol 
ng (he end more decorous begins (Hisvres ou Contes du Temps passe Ave dev 
raltös. Par M Poraul A La Haye, et se trouvec a Lige, chez Bassompierre, 


7) 


3L 


BARBE BLEURE, 


CONTE, 
ATE Vİ (£efi): Persistenve ola correspondence between image and tat İrom (he 
riest editions rom Troyes (e Centos dev Hev, Avec de, Morali, Par ME Forman A 
25, ehez Madame Garner). (Azç4?). The illustraton betravs the wordıng el üre 
“he poor lady was almostaş dead as her husband, and had not strength enough 
rsc and eimbr her brothers (G2704/4201, Pou £ Ane oha İN: 


A / / Pati anl İ 


A e İİ YİN 


g BK lik e 
BEZ 
— yi 4 el 
> e yi > e 
— i ç 


LP PETİT 
CHAPERON ROUGE. 


CON'TE, 


scene ol bütchering suggesting a happy ending contrary to 

0 Cöntes de Poe, Mec Morales. Par M. Perrault A Troyes, ehez 
Garner, (Beze) eliminanon öf the violent ending, and a move towards 
Sazan and suspense - Little Red Riding Hood in sight of her grandmother's house 
Pest Ühaperon rot, Örphine ou Cenfant du malhcur, Les enfantı ö A Troyes, 


Vel 


ir 

4 İn 
TARA 
& Xi 


ai 


0 
> E Çİ 
EY EN 


LE PETİIT 


11 
i CHAPERON ROUGE, 
| CONTE 


” 


ed - i e Ez il ii 2 


PLATE IN Book of hours in the sule öl Rönen, second halt ölhe hltecath 


Secular moüfs find a place in Me argıns ola boo öf devoons, 


vE "ay 


AVNOM DELA 
Trnite,İ'ere ,öçİ:ls,* 
OY (den “ dB diği e prcnds pour ma 
femme, gurrcnemndes o !1#“ 2» 
Ecre «e recomnande mes aumefnes , comme 
Dıcu add, izınâ Paula efent, & la Loy Romance 
contirme. N uc İ'homme nc kparc, ceguc l'icua conıoın&. 
o onnE ,$ 2... a lan de noftet Scigacu mullcfixcens 2,9 
dumosder#ı*n çe 5 


PLATE N A mamıage charter used for a wedding in 1629. İt carries a printed ritual formula filled in by the priest, and hand-coloured 
woodcuts showing the Evangelısts, God the Father, the Garden of Eden. the Annunciation, and the Marriage of the Virgin. 


iri 


EZ / 
Taa i a T 
id, du Pare, gg Ja Fili, UN 
ep N 
GN ZN 


eyi ie Vuy Ge de 


ği ma Fe © 


resi Giy > 


emilen er 7 


ven DEE 


PLATE XI These va illustrattons were executed from the same design, using Uvo 


diflerent technigucs. (.4440w): Woodcut and typography ee): voloured copperpi- 
ate engraving with engraved text. 


Ju Fils, X du Slın(T tprit Amen, ic, 
e ) 1$4 BD 
loyalicelpoule YOUS, flama Ye 
W uu, recominande maben farla & Aumolnes 


Aly gur Dıcu ladır, Paul, (a eleript & 

la loy de Rame İc. Confirhe ceguc Dicu 2 Con, 
! kei ne eği fe Wei Donr Â 

EY r pa PU 


—— a... 


k İk, 


e O e TN 
op ade İs Sava Ürnug dur Mep 
da bady ada taner (pet ie 
: OĞıx 2 ) u. pour ma 
— ' 
di elpvule uv çk Z 
gur Fecemmande maa var bas! 
YETİ guc Duu la et 5 Pal la ada rp 
ln de Romedle Cünheme ce gir Dacia done 
I İhoinme ne pey lejaareı donud A 4İa sari: Mi 
A 6 çarı vibaç a 


a A pi a Aaa vd TR TAİ Sie VB Bi e 


a ED pm — — - Wi il : 
2 gg A TA Ora Sr geri Bp” RU 


KE öaa Griği 
XIL 1 be) a inarriage charter and imonarehical 1epresentaton the royal 
ol aabo (Beltey Marriage Charters and Chrstdan catechism: (he Ten 


aaanndınents ol God and those ofahe | loly Chureh, 


NON LA SANS 
İN ii lime eek an ıl 


hare han rm” iy, pererkağr a ii 
M Gr “ yerlı LEKE UYAN crv Bu Senay 
hir sedamatake öpe 3 İc İm gt 
aya. Sar pe Dazla dı © Paul la ehru 

' 


2 y ğnle ig eererer 
gri Li 777 j5 
/ 


7 ğ ir ge vk 
Yd İtre du Fiz. edu Eypru İmen. 
* 
e (ep a La er mi mm İçvuk 
0 O Ma ws Peeğmandr 


* meş umre STİ ae Döv o dili.S i Paul 


Jru, a Ja fain6r Li) d Piya de sigflerme" 

yi Dicu cw vinâ Marie (home ne 
| Yal k Yali, 7 l 
: My Eykümei- | i | 


(A A a 
e 


ç ». v . : ie 5 
YİN? 


TE XI (4b0ve). an example öl re use showmg (irc Marrages on ne «harter 


xe) an amateur artısı has added a İricze of cherubs bordering a tradıttonal e harter 


EAT A AE EŞE 
m ii bm O 


> iğ , 
; 
« ; ÇE: oç 
pe) e w i *y 


EN D& LA SAINL TK ETİNDİVİLYE 
ANUNITE Pent er Ais Er SAINCI LoPRIZ 


: da #,» v Se A 
LV 4, 0 (a rNep pov 


İsme kva Pipo vova |. İlt px 

M vey yecozıınamda 1940 hasın İse Kamanı 

sinb gasDise!e dp Şrmi: Bull shra 4014! 
Koma bh saniimr ıc y Pu a svapstoli, 

İk drlrmiesi yerpererj aa 4 


TE MV An unusuul charter, not İrom the shop of an image inaker hand-coloured 


agir of (lowers, an engravıng (he marriage olahe Virgin) cut out İrom another 


in and paated on, and a painted landscape 


e ? 
eN 3 be 
A N va 
, ii dayın Has v LAME 
e Pe A va e 
İyem çer Kiye) PA silik 
pa b ER ga mele Hin 
AŞ e Tİ MZ ai 
M7 e Bh. in 


Bk Ee 
HAM  Şrmpun demin .9 uz 


C 


ei PLATE XV İnterro 
16luly 1748 OE. 

Slavak, prisoner at Rıcany, for suspicion 
ol heresy, which üs conducted at the 
rectory öf the 16 July 1748 
by us, ablished lor 
his purpose by the reverend vicarıal 


ollce ol Chocerady 


Boylla, O emmez 


Sente, ai 
a effetp edünj » Brpdtalej l ğ 


ASM, 
Gealgela, 


Mnobğıni Dima Stvatibo Dive 
dp Gan Otm, 

e Şamama rl 
“Bae ab * 
B Dorifleni Birtane Ubu/ 

O» Amin alma Sonya) Erayiiee 

Gti, 
ÖN ağ» 
Dd pri Tebük Ubromtu , 9 Basata 


PLATE XVI (Lefi): üde page of the postil of Antonin Koniâs, 3rd edition, Praguc, 
1756. (Bee): lists of heretical books confiscated and sent to the archdiocese of 
Prague by the vicar of Libeznice in 1749. 


IN NEO LAETANDVM y AMDESAB ALCIATI 
———— — 


la Dre İstandam. 


«GANYMEDES- 


egr. par 
ln li 
Ogur ostim nAum parrık irrdal meret 
a grey ali 
Cunfikum maras atg dı v gimdes pe eflant, 
Creduar lamp iğ 
INVIOLABILES TEL O gede 
| İ 


Ağpize si egreğine parram Veni die paklar 
Perri Usarum fasa rr lira orlu. 
Oyu a4 İonret a'dan park crrdai anere( 
Die hec Msosası fazer ende (eau | 
m rai alma Diri ce gamdan prajlaat, 
iğne v ait N 


Aa Bira pe ğaifame 
Nİ TAR an kiz 
i ve 


PLATE XVII Three page layouts of the same emblem from Alciati (1531, 1535 and 
1549). 


Veleft te nâ dela preleneğ ymayc: 
cafıon, ce nöme pourcenain, 

Oyi fat lautheurLyüpus Af Vowurage: | 

Et guc tient elif ? vag rafoir en G main. 

iy pi guc tout iriche foubill 


in. 

Elİ$ achcuculz devir, & non derricre? 
Cell pour müftrcr guelle tourne Earricrc 
Sö fanlı le coup guâd on la dorbi tenir. 
Aulx talonu a des efes ? car barricre 


(Oyelle guc boit) nela pcult rctenir. 


K Az pm a Gy 
İZ 
A gi j SKİ RE MZ 


TI E blem LXII (L'Occasion') from the coll Ş “ion ol Cunil il i 
F XV m 4 mİ 

| re, İr Thedtre dey bons enginis, 1539. e de La 
ntft, 2 


XIV from COP 
Yiy bi Louis NİV hı 
22 Pie 0 devices commenoraıng Üx birih ol 


İ.Masture du Koy Louns fe Grand par he» maödarlfes 1689. 


1g 


TR 


CERMEN SİL CE SDS İĞ SI NİE Yİ CEO IFİŞA AFMİ MAKLAJILICIUN 
m ee 
di sema iye fayk vi 
LE sl yık Tamamı 


De ya eş Vie 


vasayu seğirme peni ba fa kn ime İsmepkm 
siber de edek 07 babi Yare 2 İn beep Kokan 
herk dar ab pr aa imiş va med İfa her ver ir ali 
ia le dar a ami şek sek pi yer ars 
—ğ.a > Tam pil yi 
seçili miz debde İğ hiree 4 aeşir fem 
. r —.de bebe ja Br tL 


çe yrkdşa bm da her > per ve Ba Şe mv giye dm de 
enkei iri ere peri Şen mmm af gale gayr ai da 20 


PLATE XX Plate of devices commemorating the Revocation ol the Edict ol Nantes 
from C. F Menesirier, /'Hiswre du Roy Lvww e Grand par ko medailles 1684. 


— 
ğa 


ot inumph devoted te Ülemeno 


PLATE AXI 2) December 


welcomed Lou NİL at hş entry ant he batboürg Saint Javyues 1 


hi romphante recpton dü Ray en va hilede bars 


LANIL beze). belore the enüy he revir devmarhandı harangucs ie 


Sant Jac he ardı devoted to love öl the people 


A 


eek eye say 
ML 


RELATION 


İVERİTABLE 
" ETTOVRNALIERE, 


De töükit ui S'dt faik & paffe İz 
,xeduğtion İla Ville dela Rochelk, i — 
â Vobcilanccdu Roy, “©” 


, 
.. 


: A PARIS, 
ePimprimeriede ls AN BAr3soTE 
e» Vie du Palais , ru de Harlay, iğ 

AlaHcurde LysCouronnde, 

,M. D.C. XXxvılı. 

#YBC PIRMISSLION. 


RELATTON 
VERİTABLE DE 
tout cegui s'eft paffe;'dans 
la Rochelle , tanı deuant 
m me guc İce Royya 
at fon entrde İc iour de 
Ja Touffain&s. 


La Harangut Cg les fubmifsions des 
Mesire Cp Habitanı de İadite 
vle, ame ls re)ponfe guc ler fe 
le Roy. L'Ordre gn fut garde pour 
les condüire d fa Maiefld , cn 
aire iemlaritez, 


LA 
'PARIS, 
N Chez Anthoine Vimay.. 
M. DC. XXVILIL 


Amc Permifsson. 


PLATE XXII (48004): vo accounts, published in Paris, of the end ol the sicge of La 
Rochelle. (Be/520): wo memorres listing the prices ol (kodstutls in the famine-straitencd 


city. 


MEMOİTİRE 
VERITABLE DV 
prix exceflif des viures 
de la Rochelle pendant 
le Sicge- 


Enuoyi a le R oyne Mere: 


a1 PARIS, 
Par Nicolas Callemont, de- 


meurant ru€ Ouiguetonne. 
yg eN. DC. XXVII 


MEMOTRE 


TRES-PARTICVLLİER 
de ladefpence guia efte faite 
danslavılledelaRochelle, 


ine. le prix © gualiri des viandeş gul 
ons efle exceğisrmene Yenduc; 
en labse Pille, 


Depvis İe canmencemene du moi 
d'Odobre ,tufgucala Redudıon, 


A PARIS, 
Chez Cuarırs Hvirasav, fur le 
Pont $. Mıchel,31'Ancredovble, & en 
fa Bouriğuc dans İ'grand” Salle 


du Palais. ; ş 9 


a 
A 
2 


Ga Sa 


ç e . 
İN om 
Pe m a 


AYR 
24 p ki 
1 


ı 
m Roya ven predecafirun uni ren bla sac nca ger a bare Gorrume da e Usanie «edi 
sl inen rr ras ölen ba ara da Dern yes celle İı İboüla o, paaz gez kl pus da ural 
yam 4 dre b ire gerle de İs sam dn bn Abnaz. Pan sola ma al Sugören, k 


R . 
raya İp faslına eggaraz , En Grenmamı ferulier va dair de yuİşumbese 
Peş Gömme va haa di ramak b presin MT mere far 
aa, SİN Kk, gs teren ce Roy amdan, V. hi. dail uronear dans ve reza lala İhlader de Çar 
öğr, ağ un İre sl ütege dr Umiman able,ne pou yas alo Anhılalpard. Dcu, 
“a. pa va meredilnsi reason be var dana Palme 1;. de vu up Pi 
Olman, hara 3 İL. matı bie var çamlar dd fatıma, eyt TE gule & Barman ela Pa hantum subat de vadıra 
souza Yl ermek, dans a Buse Ez es twat ban varr dece ga m Far de Vİ deüzeni önler 
da Gram & de ey ere gec de parula , be Goome İ ei comarguşbia 18 va el pore la rudutisoa de vela rebik 3 
veba vini lana ön ariyre das İhger, 

İyem e aran h pos anla e, 
ta gla sn güle vom bea rel 40 la çanire 
Cenaze pas var ayan de İsciuere, ye me salar sma e Geyle e, 


yane besin m hs der geen 


“.. 


e botu, di "deli Ma pas vine daye de çati kre 


ayr sava Ölme ve b brearlar, ka ge bay yl pas Kez hiragvt sa 
ae Gn ali e deere en sma V 0 yesammgamı 
bnücmla ei Prayer pdeşuar i cr gen vana İzyap e kai e İn ratasa bre cal 

Palşilken, BİNL bom 3 lazm sol san da gli eşle genin dalan a agi ve da la dave 
Mage â de le vu re been da bana & gali rüya de veba yağı Ce bean ver, petra, vala sovüseb 


SIRE. 


A PARİS Ca dim rl a e Palmas 4 Devir rey tame, ee, arya ekti 
rte Did al BN Pate 


KA AE GLA Sp AB AZA Hü il ln O ZOZAN 


the allegory of the King in triumph over La 
Beloxo): by the same author, 


(a pamphler. 


LATE XXIV (dove): a Placard 
xhelle The dike has becn given the förm of wo keys. ( 
ie same allegory, but without illustraton and in the form o 


LES TRIOMPHES 


DE 
fOvrs LE JVİTE, 
ET LE VICTORİEVX, 
decouucrıs dans L'EscRir vr& 
SAINCTE cn vn Pleaume, gue 
YEGLıse chantoit au jour mel» 
me de la redulion de la Ro- 
chelleâ fon obey(lince. 


Dediez.ir profintec ifa Mahfi, 


bar E. Bow, Preftre habitu€ en VE. 
güle 5. Jacgucs de la Boucherik, 
“ör Paris. 


a 
.A-PARIS, 
M. DG, XXIX 
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te - . . . . di 
rm sinful insubordination and respectful alliance, the disobedience 


ft 
N he first couple and the later couple's acceptance of the divine decree, the 
ad couple and the good. 


Whether linked with eh 
motifs, the depiction of th 
Ön occasion it is represen 


term by 


e marriage of the Virgin or associated with other 
e Garden of Eden kçeps closely to the Biblical text. 
b ted by one scene, with God in his cloud looking on 

»e animals form a background for Eve, who offers the 
forbidden fruit to Adam at the urging of the serpent tempter. Or, reaching 
further back in Genesis, two scenes show the creation of man and of woman 
(on four series of charters between 1634 and 1654). One charter, extant in 
only öne copy dated 1615, depicts the creation of Eve and her temptation; a 
1677 charter (in one copy) bears four corner medallions showing the earthiy 
paradise before the fall, the temptation, the expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden, and, to complete the series, Cain and Abel, the sons of Eve. A minority 
of charters thus bears a representation of the primordial scene, the original 
foundation of marriage ('A man, therefore, will leave his father and mother 
and will cling to his wife, and the two will become one flesh”), and the sign of 
his misery when he disobeys the law of God. 

Scriptural authority for the image of good marriage is weaker, since the 
theme of the marriage of Mary with Joseph (designated for this union by the 
appearance of the divine dove and by the flowering of the staff he carries) 
appears late and is given in apocryphal Gospels or legendary narratives 
recast several times between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries. The 
basiş for the ten occurrences of the scene comes rather from the icono- 
graphic tradition established by painters (Italian for the most part) of the late 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, before, but even more with, the 
Counter-Reformation. The new tradition eclipsed the previous one, which 
often presented the episode as a charivari aimed at an older bridegroom. lt 
made it the model for Christian marriage between a couple of not too 
marked an age difference who promise themselves to each other in the 
presence of a priest, who blesses them, by the joining of their hands and the 
giving of a ring. 

The ten representations of this scene in Lyons echo the major traits ol this 
iconography. Few people are present at the marriage: in wo series there is 
no one, in three there are one or two people, and in two others there are, 
respectively, seven and nine people present. They are portrayed as peaceable 
witnesses to the exemplary union of a young woman and aman who is never 
shown as a truly old man. In only four images is there any hint of the motif of 
the miraculous staf that distinguishes Joseph from the other men of Judah 
(whose stafis fail to burst into blossom), and even these depictions are 
disereet. Only a few in (he company carrya staff and only one charter shows 


Joseph's stafT'in flower. | | | 
In the seventeenth century, after the Church had established its authority 


ROGER CHARTIER 


erimonial ritual, the marriage of the Virgin waş not a fregu 

aye vin altar paintings Or chapel decoration. The theme persisted ml ent 
şub ion in the charters, however, as its late re-elaboration BOLU bii 
ınlerruP marriage in full conformity with diocesan dispositions for 
va The motif can also be seen as a representation on the charter of Vi 
rityal. mu that had prompted its purchase and its use, and as a projection ve 
gir form and in the guise of the ideal model couple, of even 
ride and bridegroom in the parishes of Lyons. ü 


of charters the marriage of the Virgin is accompanied by 


ın on 


opposing sides O | 
ambolism of abundance and fecundity declined, it was the içonography of 


he Annunciation that was charged with recalling the first and ftundamental 
reason for alliance between man and woman. 
Nfarriage charters, in regions where they were in use and along with other 
,dely distributed materials, contributed to bringing into the intimacy of the 
home representations designed to offer dogmatic, moral, spiritual, and 
worldiy teaching. Usually given in images alone (to be 'read' separately or 
together), this pedagogy also attempted to use the charters to aid in the 
venet tion - even among illiterates?” (of the fundamental texts of the 
Ühristan religion. Thus a charter sold by Robert Pigaut and known by two 
mariages in 1668 enumerates 'the ten commandments of God', the 
commandments of the Holy Church” and 'the Sacraments of the Church' 
wer part of plate Xl). The addition of texts other than the one in the 
«nira! portion of the sheet remains exceptional, however, as if a broader 
techetic mission could not easily be reconciled with the strictiy ritual 
lundun of the charter, or as if religious printed matter was distributed in 
urduliy differentiated and mutually exclusive genres. 
| Smilarly, a Jesuit' charter used for a marriage in October 1636 shows 
nat of Loyola, Francis Xavier, Louis Gonzaga and Stanislas Kostka in 
Gi "sur corners, Peter and Paul at the right and left hands, the initials IHS 
nn by the instruments of the Passion at the top, and MRA in the form of 
Zi the bottom. This charter is a hapax, however, in a corpus in 
Mille, Di was held back by the charter's rules of De 
Gi e and ceremonial use. The nuptial charter was thus duz ii 
a e. constraints stronger than the ones ii m ll 
İsi evotional fiysheets, and even stronger ihan the ii e vi 
sadardızgı o) broadsheets. By that token, it stands as (he : ş 
e ol the print objects that offered a fixed text and a close 
*Y of images, 
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Technigues and Hands 
x Vi ei three major changes in form during 
li... KA peri paper won out over parchment, 
eallişrappı; ir er woo cuts, printed or engraved texts over hand 
e . ii ese innovations were linked, as when an engraved 
as Substituted for typographic composition because decorative 
copperplate engravings (which demanded a special press) were substituted 
for woodcuts (which could be inserted into the same print form and printed 
by the same press as the text in movable characters). 

These changes did not take place in linear fashion, however. Until the end 
of the century there were in each series charters on vellum - more precious, 
more solemn, less fragile - charters made from wood blocks (even for types of 
charters that also used copperplates after a certain date), and charters 
written and painted by hand. Thus in a series of thirty-one charters, the 
oldest of which is dated 1601, the use of copperplate engraving after 1624 
fails to eliminate the use of woodcuts, which continued to be used up to 
1645. İn another series attested as early as 1615, copperplates, which 
appeared in 1645 and were printed on paper or vellum, also failed to do away 
with the use of wood-block illustrations. There were differences in the 
application of colour to the sheets, as well as in the bearing material, and the 
technigues used for the illustrations and the text. Each series, in fact, 
provides black and white copies in ink alone and others that were 
illuminated, painted with gouache, or printed in colours (plate XI). 

This means that charters of the same type show an extreme diversity For 
example, of extant copies of a type used between 1615 and 1677 and that 
show the four evangelists, Peter and Paul, the marriage of the Virgin, and the 
Annunciation, the oldest five copies (1615, 1620, 1623, 1626, 1642) are on 
parchment, bear a text in calligraphy in blue and gold, are illustrated with 
woodcuts, and are painted. Seventeen others, used for marriages between 
1645 and 1677 and signed 'CI. Audr.' (Claude Audran), are decorate by 
copperplate engravings with an engraved text. Four of them are on vellum 
and thirteen on paper; three are uncoloured, but the other fourteen are ull 
coloured differentiy. Finally, two charters on paper, dated 1677, return to 
hand-tinted woodcuts framing a printed text. Thus, by variation in the 
materials and the technigues used, an object that was universally possessed 
could find at least a relative individuality to associate its particular aspect 
with the unigue circumstance that prompted its acguisition and its use, By 
his interplay of possible differences within an obligatory uniformity, the 
Lyonnais eharlers unite the two major properties of printed matter, the 
imposition of like forms on all buyers, and the ability to assure unigue 

approprialion of these common print pieces. 


Traces of this interplay can be seen in the different hands through which 
çharters passed. First, the printer- imager occasionally signed his piece. The 
charters in the Charit€ collection show such signatures and addresseş as'A 
Lion ehez Louis Puisant rue Ferrandiğre A İenseigne du Purgatoire' (series 
7); Claude Audran fecit (series 6 and 72); 'Blanchin fecit, Savari et Gayltier 
excud. (serie5 11); Se vend chez Louis Pinchar' (series 14); 'A Lyon. Chez 
Robert Pigaut demeurant en la rue Thomassin' (series 1 5); 'F. Demasso ex." 
(series 16); “1. Philip ex.' (series 17). All these men were master engravers and 
print merchants in the central city; they were the ones who worked out the 
iconographic and decorative layouts (from a repertory of obligatory motifs) 
and who printed both pictures and texts. The charter as an object owed its 
form to them, and this was increasingiy true as others involved in their 
production - the master writers, for example, who wrote in calligraphy the 
text of the ritual formula, and the illuminators who painted the images - 
played a diminishing role. The priest who celebrated the marriage put his 
signature under the text and filled in the names of the wedded couple, the 
place and date of their union, and the parish in which the marriage was 
celebrated, in the spaces remaining in the calligraphic, printed, or engraved 
text. İt was also the priest who crossed out a name when a charter was re- 
used for a next alliance (Claude Goy used his charter for his first marriage, 4 
February 1646 and again for his remarriage, 23 August 1667), or even for 
three ceremonies (as in one charter of 1632 with cancellations in 1649 and 


again in 1670; see plate XIII)." 


Unıgue Appropratıons 


Often, however, the wedded couple wanted to take more personal 
possession of this object imposed by ritual and sold in guantity, so they 
added touches of their own. Signatures were placed outside the framing 
border, at times reduced simply to an X, or there might be a hand-drawn 
border around the printed border. For example, on a charter engraved by 
Claude Audran and used for a marriage in July 1657 someone, perhaps the 
husband or the wife, added a note from another tradition to the religious 
wing a frieze of winged cherubs, part angel, part 
cupid, around the edges (lower part of plate XIII). Backgrounds and 
costumes, architectural and decorative elemenıs, were hand-coloured, freely 
and at times unskilfuliy, or blanks in the pictures were filled in, in particular 
he escutcheons designed to hold nobles” or notables heraldic insignia, 
This effort to make a ritual object more fully one's own at times went as 
far as the creation Of Unigu€ charters drawn by unprofessional hands and 
buaring a handwritten texl Certain of these repeat elements of religious 
iconography from the printed charters (the four evangelists - or rather the 


imagery of the charter by dra 
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ii >  . Si yi > un is unfinished - for a marriage in February 
il Ya i and Pau for another of 1661). Others kept to a simple 
from the e ln “yar ornamenlation had disappeared 
e iy v ers (one example, June 1662). One of the 
i nserved by the Charite, used in May 1660, attests to this desire 
aş ln m e sn a ap 
genre. Ön either side of the handwritten text a 
bouguet of flowers is drawn and hand-coloured. Between them at the top of 
the sheet a hand-painted engraving representing the marriage of the Virgin, 
cut Out of another piece, is pasted onto the parchment, framed by hand- 
drawn sprays of leaves. Beneath the text at the centre, a small painted 
landscape set into an oval scrolled frame shows a tree at the edge of the lake 
(plate XIV). Like Pierre Ignace Chavatte, the contemporary worker in Lille 
who liked to cut out and paste into the chronicle that he kept devotional 
images or the engravings he found in occasionnek,!! this amateur painter in 
Lyons (who may have been the husband himself) composed an object that 
was both universal in its use and unigue of its kind. He put into it all the care 
that the circumstances reguired for the major event in his life. 

The marriage charter was thus a print genre of complex uses. İt 
participated in the church rite of which it was, along with the ring and the 
gift of 13 deniers, one of the 'symbolic objects, but it also accompanied a 
lifetime in the privacy of the home. It aided in the Christianization of an 
entire people by its reminder of authority and its obligatory imagery. But it 
also authorized free, unigue, and creative appropriations. Untl it dis- 
appeared, it repeated the forms and the motifs of its elite origin, stabilized by 
pastoral teaching; it also became the most 'popular' of print objects in its 
ubiguitous presence in society. İn their particular use in Lyons and by the 
good fortune of their conservation in number in a hospital archive, nuptial 
charters permit us a glimpse into a form of print culture in the ancen regrme 
that was not limited to typographical products alone, did not involve only 
the literate and was the bearer of practices that went beyond simple reading. 
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Reading unto Death: 


Books and Readers in 
Eighteenth-Century Bohemia 


MARIE-ELISABETH DUCREUX 


İn eighteenth-century Bohemia, in both towns and countryside, books seemed 
to play a central role in the life of peasants and modest artisans. It fed their 
thoughts, forged their identity and, in certain cases, encouraged their faith. 
Retracing that culture of the book is not an easy task, however. The dossiers 
that accumulated under a 'mild” Austrian Inguisition portray the suspects 
who were interrogated in a rudimentary and relatively unchanging role that 
from the outset reflected pre-established views of an improvised and 
composite Protestantism. Thus the motivations of people whose love of 
books led them into an accusation of heresy are concealed behind the 
judges' description of their actions, by their own attempts at camouflage to 
escape the opprobrium of public excommunication or, worse, a penal 
sentence, and by a contemporary perception of the non-Catholic traditions 
of the Czech population, credited by legend and history with a great weight 
that still remains to be evaluated. 

Who, then, were these suspects guilty of loving books too much? To begin 
with, most of them were rural folk. All strata of peasant society, rich and 
poor, seem to be among them, from the landless day labourer who worked as 
a farmhand tor a seli (yeoman) or a better-ofl relative, to the rwAwr 
Judge, baillif), he head of the village community appointed by the seignory 
and its intermediary with the villagers. Shepherds, tavern-keepers, millers 
and millworkers, artisan-farmers who exercised their trade as tailors or 
cobblers to round out their budgets - all these could be named as readers of 
prohibited books in a denunciation or during a missioner's visit. They cannot 
be defined by profession, although landholders - yeoman farmers Gedl.n, 
peasant farm-holders («A4/upnir), and gardeners (za4radanr) o appear 
more often in this rural world. 

In contrast, the cantors who also functioned as sehoolmasters (dun/ofr or 
cantores ) rarely appear: ten at the most are mentioned and only four were 
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lerrogated. among whom only one ve a true rural canlor. Seignorial 
administration is almost totally ii there was one important affair in 
ii involving Vâclav Trubağ, revidens and İğci! (administrative agent) of 
he seignorY of Rychenburk in the circle of Chrudim in Eastern Bohemia,? 
sho, moreover, had been a «an/or in his youth. This near absence iş hardiy 
surprising, since asa rule schoolmasters and seignorial adıninistrators were 
obliged to swear 10 their Catholic orthodoxy before assuming their posts. 
The rest of the seignorial bureaucracy - intendants, regents, çecretaries, and 
copy elerks in the châteaux - belonged to other social strata than the 
pcasanlry. As for the profession of can/or, it included guite different sorts of 
men, from a simple peasant who taught the rudiments as best he could to a 
parish cantor with a certain degree of competence, who was usually a good 
musician. 

Bohemia boasted a number of cities but they were neariy all fairly rural 
market-place towns dependent in varying degrees on a seignory. They 
furnished their guota of artisans, who appear in good number in our sources. 
The royal free cities, which had been converted in the early seventeenth 
century, provided few suspects and, except for citizens of Prague and Kutnâ 
Hora, burghers hardiy ever figure in the interrogations. Whether cities were 
royal or seignorial, their population was not large: the largest of them 
rexched perhaps 3,000 to 4,000 inhabitants at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and some counted their population only in the 
hundreds. 

With around 40,000 inhabitants (75.000 at the end of the century), Prague 
stood out in marked contrast to the rest of the urban scene." After 1730, 
however, not many citizens of the capital are to be found in the archdiocesan 
investigations. In the preceding decade, investigations had uncovered a 
veritable network of gatherings to discuss the Scriptures and other texts, 
sometimes even in the presence of a preacher from abroad. Curiously, when 
this commerce was dismantled, 'heresy' disappeared in the capital, or at least 
it no longer gave rise to systematic inguisition. İn 1 728 Vojtech Blaha, citizen 
ul Prague's New Town (Nov& Mösto) and considered, along with the 
innkeeper and great book reader, Jakub Vorliğek, one of the instigators of 
the meetings, was sent to the galleys for three years. He paid for the others, 
for the most part humble folk. The Blaha-Vorlitek afair reflecis an urban 
unıverse very diflerent from that of the rest of Bohemia, a world of domestic 
servanıs, street trades, and prosüitutes, and an atypical world of migrants 


a N 
ireed from their juridical ties to their selgnory. | | 
'Thus as the depositions unfold we begin to see a variegated range of social 


and cultural spheres. Digging deeper, we sec life itself in behaviours and 
habıts, relations with the seignory (Omnipresent in country areas), family 


structure, the praclice of trades, and more. Finally, these examinations for 


heresy teach us much about cultural transmission and the complexity of 
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relations with the written word. 
of the survival or the resurgenc 

The keys to this history lie i 
these readers who seemed so 
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They also oblige us to confront the guestion 
e of a particular form of Protestantism. 
n a brief survey of the context that produced 
m alm dangerous to their eighteen-centüry censors. 
y important issue for the Church and for the state 
in the years following the Battle of the White Mountain. The attitudes 
towards reading displayed in the interrogations cannot be understood fully 
without the dimension of a centuries-İong religious conflict. Czechs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries lived in a climate of militant 
conversion to Catholicism; nonetheless, they came from a past aflected, 
from the early fifteenth century on, by the Reformation - Hussite first, then 
Protestant. This background had left its mark. But the Counter-Reformation 
had done much in a century and a half to transform both society and indi- 
viduals, whether they liked it or not. Their world was now mixed. The old 
Protestant environment could still serve as a conscious or unconscious 
reference, but its dismemberment no longer furnished most people with 
more than the pieces of a puzzle that, after 1620, had been completed by a 
resolutely Catholic present. 


Cathohc and Austrian Bohemıa 


Around 1700, Czech lands had nearly recovered from the upheavals and the 
ruptures of the first half of the seventeenth century? The Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 had definitively sealed the fate of Bohemia. The 
kingdom now had to keep pace with a new world, one that saw the forma- 
tion of the absolutist Austrian state. The crisis inaugurated in 1618-20 by the 
rebellion of the estates of Bohemia and the victory of Emperor Ferdinand Il 
at the White Mountain had resulted in a recasting of institutions, politics. 
and culture. Socially, it rescrambled the elites. A new nobility of foreign 
origin and loyal to (he Habsburgs partially supplanted the old aristocracy, 
who became impoverished or migrated abroad for religious reasons. The old 
kingdom had lost its independence. The emperor, who was also king of 
Bohemia, was declared hereditary sovereign in the 'renewed' Constitution of 
1627. 

With a stroke of the pen, the elective monarchy that had resulted from the 
Hussite wars of the end of the fifteenth century thus became a divine-right 
monarchy. Reinforced exercise of power by an increasingiy centralized 
monarchy tended to reduce the role of the diet to registering imperial 
decrees. Prague was the capital of the country, but its head was in Vienna. 
After the death of Emperor Rudolph Il in 1611, no Habsburg elected to 
reside in the Hradcany palace. The king of Bohemia spoke German and no 
longer understood (he language of his Czech subjects. Although edicts and 
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ıs were written In the two languages, German gradually replaced 
nl 


he conduct of affairs of state. The organizational shift to Vienna 
d cosmopolitanism among the governing strata, When Maria 
Theresa combined the offices of chancellor of Bohemia and of Austria into 
one in 1749) she eliminated the Chancery of Bohemia, the last remaining 
formal vestige of Czech autonomy, and integrated the kingdom once and for 
gil into the hereditary German lands' - that is, into Austria. “The Catholic 
religion has much increased, but the Czechs are no longer what they once 
were fand) their glory and their liberties have been swallowed up in eternal 


gl 
(zech m 
encourağ€ 


. 
run. 
Thus after 1627, in a continuing process begun in the sixtednth century, 


ihe Czechs lost iheir independence. Protestants to 80 or 9o per cent,* they 
were forced to change faith. After the White Mountain, the nobility and the 
huurgecisie ol royal towns had to converi or leave the country. Benveen 
1620 and 1628 evangelical pastors — Czech Brethren, Lutherans, 'Neo- 
(traguists* a few Calvinists — were expelled; nobles and bourgeois had to 
submit or face exile. After 1648 all the remaining aristocracy in Bohemia had 
wined the Habsburgs. As subjects attached to their seignory, peasants and 
rural artisans did not have the option of departure and had to embrace the 
Roman and Apostolic religion. But if up to the end of the Thirty Years War 
country people refused to hear Mass or make confession, the last sweeps of 
he dragoons soon persuaded them. After 1651 only an infinitely small 
handful of recalcitrants still refused to practise Catholicism and receive the 
sicraments. 

Conversion was, in Bohemia, one of the key words of the seventeenth and 
cghteenth centuries, İt was an obsession for the government and the 
archdivcese, Judged accomplished the first time in 1651, thanks to the 
etlorts of the army, it was nevertheless proclaimed incessantiy until nearly 
the end of the eighteenth century, when a renewal of heresy was suspected 
ın country areas, İn spite of all, around 1700 cight decades of militant 
Counter-Reformation seemed to have transformed the land of the Hussites 
nto 4 Catholic land. For some time Bohemia had been celebrated as 
Tenascent”, “Christian (that is, Catholic) 'devout' and 'Austrian"."* From 1620 
an, the split betwcen the old and the new struck the very heart of families 
and individuals. In the cities, the sons of the rebels of 1618 now swelled the 
ranks of the Society of Jesus, the religious group most actively promoting 
conversion. İn a few generations the transformation seemed complete and, 
at the turn of the cighteenth century, thc state that the &migre jurist Pavel 
Strânskğ had deseribed in 1634 in his Res Pub/ia Bejema, published by the 


Hzevirs in Leiden, had disappearcd. 


Conversıon, a Snare anda Reality 


İn Vienna, the state thought of the Czechs as rebels, but in the'eighteenth 
century they came to be viewed as heretics. These two connotations already 
existed in the seventeenth century, however, and they reflect fairiy well the 
ambiguous situation of the kingdom within the Habsburg conglomerate. In 
point of fact, the state functioned thanks to the Bohemian aristocracy, which 
furnished it with counsellors, ministers and major office-holders - and with 
the money that the tax office collected from their lands. As we have seen, 
Catholicism had been the one religion of the kingdom since 1627. A few 
incidents aside — such as the election in 1741 of Charles VII ('of Bavaria") to 
the throne of Bohemia - the body politic had been brought to heel, and the 
goövernmeni turned its suspicion towards the lower strata of society, 
suspected of crypto-Protestantism. 

In the eighteenth century, the image of heresy held (for diflerent reasons) 
by the Church and the Viennese state offices encouraged and justified the 
pursuit of a policy of re-Catholicization, a policy that remained unmodified 
until Joseph Il and the Patent of Toleration of 1781. Until that time, it 
appeared vital to the Austrian state that its Czech subjects showed them- 
selves to be true Catholics. 

On the morrow of the Thirty Years War, then, a converted people lived in 
Bohemia, a people converted more often by force than of its own will, 
occasionally by calculation. How are we to evaluate the depth and the 
authenticity of this conversion that continued over a century and a half? 
Historically, the problem remains open. There are too many overlapping 
and contradictory elements in a process that was both personal and social, 
and that was played out on the scale of the individual but also in the long 
term. A change in religion over an entire land is, at some point, the sum of 
thousands of individual conversions. That this was the case in Bohemia 
remains doubtful and, in any event, unmeasurable. 

Intimate belief cannot be measured in the same ways as freguentation of 
the sacraments or attendance at Mass, its supposed signs. Without the 
slightest doubt, the first generations after 1620 practised a dual language 
that could be carried as far as Nicodemism or as concealing secret practice of 
the ancestral religion. More simply, they refused novelties. Thus, for exmple, 
people's attachment to the chalice can also be seen as a direct link to 
traditional religion. Little by little, however, and more rapidiy in the cities, 
Catholicism gained a firmer hold. 

Ünlike nearby Germany, seventeenth- and cighteenth-century Bohemia 
Was not a couniry of confessional coexistence. İt was a land of symbiosis in 
which a Protestant mentality (in the larger sense) was gradually covered 
gver with Catholic practices, often in (he more global context ol 'magic 
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19 41 and relying on â pietistic sentivity common to Catholics and 
a alike. Hapsburg reasons of state had reguired that the Czechs 
bali Catholic; statisticaliy, the goal had been attained. The pomp but 
wi spirit ola Barogue religion seduced them bit by bit, by winning them 
se 10 the new devotions and by oflering new forms of sociability in lay 
o dlili$ Certain customs from their non-Catholic past were safeguarded, 
however, such as the reading of postils, the singing of hymns and the so- 
çalled literary' confraternities ( #/erdiska bratrstva). Thus, over a century and 
a half, religious impregnation came primarily through ceremonies and pious 
practices. The cult (even to excess) of miraculous images proved attractive in 
he long run with its ıhaumaturgic saints and protectors, its crying Virgins, 
is bleeding crucifixes, and its innumerable pilgrimages. 

Still, what was proposed to the people of Bohemia was more a way of life 
han a faith. In other words, in the reconversion that constituted the guite 
literal extirpation of Czech forms of Protestantism and the re-Catholiciza- 
won of an entire people, deculturation in some respects played a larger role 
than acculturation. As Philippe Joutard has written in connection with 
Cevenol Camisards, 'in many cases, the anti-Protestant struggle ended up 
only in disbelief without accomplishing the integration of the prevailing 
religion." 

The ofi-repeated constraint for outward adherence to Catholicism left 
room for inner free choice. This perhaps explains the tepidity and the 
detachmeni historically characteristic of Czech Catholicism. It may also 
explain the lost unity, into the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
centuries, of a Protestantism fractured into several churches, all of which 
dlaimed to represent the Reformation locally, and a proliferation of sects and 
self-appointed prophets typical of religious wanderings in Eastern Bohemia. 
SimilarIy, when the Patent of Toleration was proclaimed in 1781, the Czechs 
saw little of interest to them in the Lutheranism and the Calvinism that they 
were henceforth permitted to exercise but that had few familiar connota- 
tions. Only 75,000 people in Bohemia and Moravia together n barely 2 per 
cent of the population - declared themselves Lutheran or Calvinist. In a final 
paradox, this reversal that seemed such an achievemeni was compared 
sumewhat later to the extraordinary success of the model of national 
renascence that contrasted the autochthonous Protestantism of the 
Hussites, and the tradition of the Czech or Moravian Brethren, t6 'German' 
Catholicism, a model promoted by Masaryk to the status of national identity, 
5 terms that have contnued to prompt debate. | 

In this country that accomplished the first Reformation in Europe a 


century before Luther, an obligatory conversion to Catholicism thus 


prababiy contributed to the İaicization of people's consciences, 
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The Deftat of Heresy 


The massive and forced conversion to Catholicism of a popülation estimated 
to have numbered 1,700,009 inhabitants in 16272 long preoccupied the 
king-emperor, the diet, and the archdiocese, The last of these took on the 
task of tallying Easter communion by keeping statistics (systematically after 
1671) on confession. In 16ş1, by order of Ferdinand Ill, a count of subjects 
according to their faith listed the new Catholics and those, already in the 
minority, whose conversion appeared hopeless. The parish priests of the 
diocese of Prague, in response to a guestionnaire addressed to them in 
1677,* declared that in general their parishes contained no manifest 
heretics. 

Nonetheless, at the end öf the seventeenth century, the archdiocesan 
consistory, which had never believed conversion to be universal, was 
concerned by a recrudescence of heresy among these apparent Catholics. 
The organization of parishes had never completely recovered from the 
secularization of benefices that had been launched under Hussitism. The 
parish network was in a piteous state despite real efforts on the part of the 
archbishops and, impossible to staff properly, it was even less able to assure 
all parishioners a religious instruction in accordance with Tridentine norms. 
Almost every parish in Bohemia grouped several churches, annexed 
churches or commendatory parishes, each of which served a varying number 
of villages and isolated hamlets. A parish thus ir.ccluded a group of often 
rather widely scattered localities. 

In this situation, the parish priests, even when they were assisted by a 
chaplain, rarely gave catechism instruction elsewhere than where they 
resided. In the best of cases, when bad weather or the state of the roads did 
not preclude it, Mass on Sunday was said in turn in the principal churches. In 
the absence of the parish priest, the canfor - that is, the schoolmaster and 
choirmaster - would sometimes substitute for him in an associated church, 
using a hymnbook or a postil, books often of doubtful Catholic authen- 
ticity.!* İn an attempt to remedy the shortcomings of the parish network 
(which had no easy solution), seasonal Jesuit missions were backed up, 
between 1725 and 1733, by permanent missions operating for several 
months at a time in one area. These missions reported directiy to the 
archdiocesan consistory and were charged with instruction, preaching, 
explaining the new devotional practices, hearing confessions, and celebrat- 
ing Mass, but also with conducting investigations of persons and books and 
kecping an eye on the suspects. 

İn 1726, a rescript of Emperor Charles VI codified penalties for heresy, 
which had become a erime against the state in 1627. Such sanctions ranged 
trom death for the seller of books (a 'seducer' of the conscience) to forced 
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he prisoner. OT exile, or service in the galleys. Two patents preceded this 
inance in 1717 and 1721, ördering parish and missionary clergy to seek 
oyt books in pedlars' bundles and in people's houses. After 1721, the 
çovereign attempted a permanent removal from the ecclesiastical courts of 
iyrisdiction for heresy trial, a move tirmiy opposed by the archbishop, In 
practice, however, missioners, parish priests, and vicars forane!9 continued to 
carry out the first interrogations, but once the suspect was formally charged 
with heresy, they had to transfer the case to the “Royal Council of Appeal of 
ihe Castle of Prague", the only court empowered to render sentences. 
Empress Maria Theresa renewed her father's legislation in this respect, first 
in 1749, then yearly from 1764 to 1780. 

When it came down to cases, however, the severe punishments stipulated 
by Charles VI and his daughter were not applied in their full rigour. Between 
1704 and July 1781, 729 dossiers concerning heresy in the three dioceses of 
Bohemia'* were transmitted to the Court of Appeals in Prague.'7 The court 
releassed 181 prisoners and sentenced the rest, almost systematicaliy, to 
forced labour (74.7 per cent) or, less often and after 1748, to the penitentiary 
(11.5 per cent), in eight cases to prison, twice to exile, and, in 1747-8, five 
mes to army service. The death sentence was pronounced 44 times, or in 
aboul 8 per cent of cases, but it is less than sure that all the executions 
actually took place."* The sentences fall into three overall groups, 1727-37 
(53.4 per cent of sentences), 1748-52 (23.6 per cent) and 1759-64 (9.7 per 
cent). After 1765 it seems, for the most part, as if repressive propaganda and 
he existence of the laws were enough to hold heresy at bay. I'might note, 
though, that three months before the publication of the Patent of Toleration, 
ihe Court of Appeals sentenced another ten people to forced labour. 

In reality, the state lacked the financial and political means for radical, 
mâssive, and continued persecution. İt was the state, through the diet, that 
Paid the permanent missioners who served as inguisitioners at the lowest 
level, along with the parish priests and the vicars forane. There were twelve 
such missioners at the most, their number varying yearly according to need, 
but also, and above all, according to what was available in the kingdom's 
ireasury and to the attention that Vienna periodicaliy paid to the problem. 
The landed nobility, which had powers of justice over its subjecis, and on 
which the first arrest of the suspects generaliy depended, feared that its 
pcasants would flee to Saxony, Prussia or Hungary. Thus when it could it 
demonstrated less than total zeal in the pursuit of heresy."” 

A guibbling and conslant local surveillance was  preferred to pitiless 
repression. The 729 cases that the Court of Appeals did judge served above 
all as examples. They corresponded to copivus iss of names and stalistics 
on suspects in the archives ofthe archdiocesan consistory in Prague,” only a 

önal proporton of whom were transmitted to civil justice, Thousands of 
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people Were interrogated' in thiş manner. After, they were typicaliy 
excommunicated, then solemniy received back into the bosom of the 
Church after making an act of faith and swearing, in a simple recantation or 
a SWorn reversales /uratae, not to fall into their past errors again. Thus, 
between 1725 and 1728, more than 400 deviants were noted down in the city 
of Prague alone. A few were burghers, but most were simple folk, used goods 
sellers, domestic servants, and vintners (involved in a complicated affair of 
communion in the two kinds). In the diocese as a whole we find 458 suspects 
in 1735. 359 (22 of whom were turned over to the civil authorities) in 1750, 
and 105 in 1751. Each year brought its harvest of names.' The inter- 
rogations of these people, not all of which have been conserved, testify to a 
certain ambiguity in the form of inguisition followed. Although it was backed 
up by the 'muscle' of local, city, and seignorial authorities, it did not lead to 
penal sanctions in the majority of cases.? 


The Book as a Sign of Heresy 


The men and women sentenced by the Court of Appeals and the suspects 
who were only interrogated usualiy shared a trait: they had read, listened to 
a reading of, possessed, sold, bought, exchanged, lent, or even simply praised 
books that their parish priest had not expressiy permitted them. Their 
relation to books was often a determinant factor in the pursuits and the 
surveillance to which they were subjected. In this sense, the book was a sign 
of heresy. The eguation functioned clearly in the mind of the clergy, who, 
both in Prague and locally, launched and conducted the interrogations. İt 
explains the widespread hunt for books and their readers that took place in 
Bohemia until 1781, the systematic searches of suspects” houses, and the 
pressures for denunciation of neighbours or for bringing prohibited works to 
confession. It also explains the reiterated condemnations from the pulpit of 
any reading matter not specifically countersigned by the parish priesi. 
Finally, it explains a Catholic publishing strategy inspired by a desire tv 
imitate both the form and the uses of illicit reading matter that the people 
had guite apparentiy found to their liking. 

Obviously, for the missioner or the parish priest who acted as inguisitor, 
heresy had other characteristics than the presence in the home of a book 
hat was or was judged to be Protestan. Still, locating heretics was organized 
around the presence of books, since the book made the heretic. When a 
book was found, the rest of the procedures were automatic. A blasphemer 
without books remained just that in the eyes of the judges, but if he or she 
read or possessed forbidden volumes, the same crime became heresv. 

The very order of the interrogations, which became codified soon after 
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peaks 10 the power that the C atholic clergy saw in the book. The first 
” Ahat suspect$ WETE asked, after answering the usual guestions involving 
ey and religion in the family, involved their reading and their 
a Ouestions on doctrine and beliefs only came after. F urthermore, the 
yaestions themselves (exceptional cases aside) traced the stereotypical 
portrait of a formal here fallen into 'the Lutheran error”: they con- 
çentrated on the cult of the saints and the Virgin, on the sacraments, on 
conmunion İn the two kinds, occasionally on the real presence, on 
Purgatory, and on the respect due the pope and the clergy. The 'Lutheran 
error! was, a5 We have seen, far from being the majority belief in the Czech 
countryside. 

The book identified the heretic. For one thing, its use in the course of 
ıraditional family religious practices encouraged heterodoxy: “Heretical 
books, old and new, read and sung in private, are the cause of the persistence 
ul heresy, wrote the missioner Jakub Firmus.” In the same period (around 
1725), the Jesuit Frantisek Materovsky gave clear expression to a state of 
mind animating a good number of other missioners' reports and that can be 
found somewhat later in the annual reports 'on the state ofreligion' written 
by the archbishop for the Diet and for Rome. Father Materovsky says, 


The perguisitivns and examinations that | have conducted recentiy make me aware of 
he stealthy advance of the vice of heresy, which surreptitiously insinuates itself into 
Prague and various places in the diocese. o We must grasp cleariy that above all else, 
the true root of all this evil is the heretical books that teem in Bohemia and are hidden 
ın the most varied places. They are the heritage of the ancestors, and in ever greater 
number are peddled here from heretical countries. The most eflicacious remedy is to 
eliminate them. 


Thus the book contaminated by contact, and if all people in Bohemia were 
not heretics, all could contract the disease. As the chief judge of the 
ecclesiastical court and Grand Vicar of Prague recalled to the diocesan clergy 
in 1735, “Often the books which the Czechs, in particular ıhe simple people, 
notoriously love unto death to read furnish them the OCCASİON to doubt faith, 
vr even turn them away completely from ıhe salutary Carholic and Roman 
religion. Monsignor Martini was explicit: it was reading that Pr oeCe a 
heretic. This is also the lesson that could on occasıon be drawn from the 
oaths of reconversion of those who promised to mend 
long as | had no evangelical books I was 
Catholic; then when | had some, | was evanyelical, and now that l no longer 
have any | am Catholic, declared Jifi Wolf around 1780, expressing in 
exemplary fashion he irresistible pull ol e of books, which 
by themselves conferred a religivus identity. . | 

In 1733, Anna Nemeckovâ, he wife ofa tailor in vidi and ıhe daughter 
j wenlynine years of age, said something slightiy 


interroyations and the 
their ways and do penance: 'As 


ola yeman farımer, 


Conversıon by he Book 


Such dangerous books could thus be eradicated by burning them,” by 
correcting them (when possible), or by confiscating them after noting their 
titles carefully, often along with the name and social status of their pro- 
prietors. Like the ancient Hydra, however, they always sprang up again. 
They could even be found in the hands of people whom the archdiocese had 
sentenced, even after they had solemnly sworn never again to have such a 
thing in their possession. The attraction or the need for books remained too 
strong; “This people loves books so', one missioner sighed, 'that it is impos- 
sible ever to see them disappear.” 

If heresy passed by means of the book, conversion logically would take the 
same route, Since there was little hope of curing the common people of its 
habit of reading, its books would be replaced by others. For the missioner 
Father Trebicky, writing in 1717, conversion was unthinkable without 
substituting safe books for dangerous ones .” Catholic works must take the 
place of the seguestered volumes, works imitating as closely as possible the 
form and structure of the ones that circulated in Bohemia from Zittau, 
Leipzig, or Halle. The idea was not new. As early as the late sixteenih 
century, the first collections of hymns of the Counter-Reformation, counting 
on the seduction of song, borrowed the internal organization and a good 
number of hynıns of the Brethren and the Utraguists. In the seventeenth 
century, the same intent guided the publications of the Prague Jesuits, who 
went as far as to translate the Bible so they could distribute it in an 
authorized version.” In the eighteenth century, however, this intent was 
embodied in a veritable politics of Catholic publishing in the vernavular, 
fostered above all by the work of the missioners, some of whom went beyond 
simple imitation of genres and titles to recommend Protestant ways of 
reading. 

This was the case of one zealous missioner, Antonin Koniâs, whose 
reputalion (in point of fact exaggerated) as an ardent book-burner has come 
down through the centuries (see plate XVI). This Jesuit played an importanı 
role in both the organization of missions and in ofhıcial Catholic publishing 
in the eighteenth century. The compiler of an Index in Czech that served as 
a manual for book conliscators,*? he was also the author of a number ot 
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works written for distribution to the people. Among them was a postil 


published in two versions, Czech and German, and printed three times 
between 1740 and 1756. The work seems to have been received favourabiy 
by the masses, thanks to the stories and the exemplz that it contained. Thiş 
şort of book, typically Protestant after the sixteenth century, consisted of a 
collection of Epistles and Gospels for the day in the vernacular, with 
commentaries and occasionally a hymn following each reading. Thus it 
progressed with the liturgical year, replacing the sermon that usualiy fol- 
lowed the Epistle and the Gospel reading for the day. Koniâs wrote in his 
preface, 


On Sundays and feast days it is not enough to hear the Word of God proclaimed in 
public in church. Öne must, at the hour of rest, read oneself or hear the reading of 
salutary books countersigned by the spiritual authority (the parish priest) O God 
gives us Sundays and feast days o in order that the reading or the hearing of His 
divine discourse may sow in our hearts the seed of His Word which, in its time, will 
procure for us the profit of eternal salvation. 


He concludes, 


Surely, if we take to heart the doctrine that we read or hear (someone) read, if we 
remember it often during the course of our daily occupations, the eternal Word of the 
Father - His Son Jesus - will not abandon us.” 


Reading at home, aloud, for an audience of the family and the domestic 
circle - reading texts so well memorized that they became an integral part 
ofthe individual - these are the traits of what is known as intensive reading 
15 il Was practised in European societies before the nineteenth century.” 
Even though this sort of reading was common to both Catholics and Pro- 
teslants in both its procedures and its nature, as has recentiy been demon- 
sStrated,* not only was it much more freguent and socially more generalized 
among Protestants, but its very status was different. For Reformed 
worshippers, the reading of religious books (the model for which remained 
Holy Wriv, repeated hundreds of times until their contenis were assimilated 
and incorporated into people's thought, constituted one of the essential acts 
of faith. İt was the translation of Sola Serpiura, which transmitted the 
efhicacy of salvation. This is exactly what our Jesuit promises. Pretending to 
address his remarks to good Catholics, he was really aiming at those who 
süll used the written word as their heterodox ancestors had done. In 


adopting Koniâ8's postil, they had no need to change either thcir habits or 


ihcir reasons for reading. İn , 
Once might ask, however, whether this subsütution met with the success 


expected. The ecelesiastical authorities pursued an ambiguous policy, 
divded between the extermination Of volumes judged to be heretical and 


he distribution of a literature necessarily more restrained in its themes. 
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Kai ii s . which missioners and parish priests possessed, 
CN ©xY by rejecting all that had been written and printed in 
e m li e: e pastoral instructions and 
A . Mi kii e circumspection. habitual in the rest 
g secular use of liturgical or scriptural texts 
in the vernacular. In spite of all, prohibition and destruction failed to uproot 
a taste for reading. There was no way to get around the Hussite and 
Protestant liturgical practices reflected in widely distributed printed matter 
like hymnals, so the Church adopted them, adapting them to a varying 
extent. Above all, it attempted, as we have seen, to strike all possible 
malcontents of the faith at the very heart of their relations with books. 

Thus, although there existed modes of reading specifically connected with 
the Reformation, we can to some extent speak of a Protestant acculturation 
of the Catholic Counter-Reformation in Bohemia. Conversely, the repres- 
sion that struck Czech bookselling for 160 years set up a process of 
deculturation. I might also note that Catholic reading reached its full 
meaning only within a radicaliy different system of signs and hierarchical 
practices. Reading came after attending Mass in importance, and receiving 
the sacraments, participating in processions and pilgrimages, belonging to 
one or more confraternal organizations, wearing a scapular, reciting the 
Rosary, making the sign of the cross, making fasts and abstinences, possess- 
ing images, and using particular forms of salutation.” In its relatively long 
course, did re-Catholicization manage to extirpate (or at least shift) many 
Czechs' veneration of the book? Perhaps, but it is certain that, around 1800, 
reference to the Scriptures could still evoke personal affirmations ol identity 
and philosophy that, for some people, were situated explicitİy outside any 
confessional context. 

To give a single example, in the first year of the nineteenth century at least 
four villagers in the seignory of Rychenburk, in the circle of Chrudim, met at 
one another's houses to take turns reading the Apocalypse, the Bible, and 
the Gospels.” All 'dwelt in the living peace' and were, according to their own 
statements, 'of no religion". Josef Vesely, 46 years of age, a tailor who farmed 
a field owned by his brother and sold pearl barley on the side, declared that 
this peace was 'to the letter' the one Jesus Christ had proclaimed and that he 
had found it by himself through the spirit. It was true that he had declared 
himself 'Helvetian'(Calvinist after the Edict of Toleration), but now he wus 
'non-Catholic in the living peace". His companion, Josef Suchy, 27 years ol 
age with four children, a yeoman farmer who worked a 'halt landholding' in 
the village of Svratouch,* had been known until then as a Catholie. 
Suddeniy, however, he declared himself Calvinist. İnterrogated on thıs 
sudden change on 5 July 1800 in the offices of the castle, he explained that 
he had only done so 'for people", for in reality he dwelt 'in the peace”, a peace 
“holy and gölden" found in ihe Gospel. He owned only one book, inhented 
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her, containing (he Gospels and the Epistles. Its sınall format and 


“na İli fat , , 8 MM 

il ğ Wi publication, the city of Litomysl, indicate that it was probably a 
P ln rs book conyparable to those of the French Bıblıo(högue bleue * The 
” 


ecek WAS in any event Catholic. Its literal reading had delivered Josef from 
existing religious structures and revealed to him his capacity to think for 
himseli. He expressed his change of heart with citations that served him as 
guidelines, SO thoroughly assimilated that they made up his deepest sense of 
ıdentily. 

How long ago did you leave the Catholic religion? 

Almost two years ago. 

By what route? 

By love: 'Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
zı - But that Gospel, you must already have read it while your father was alive. 

Yes, but it is particulariy since his death six years ago that | have rcad it. 

But since you were reading it before, why didn't you abandon Catholicism 
şövner? 

Because | did not understand a4 well, and one fine day, | understood better. For 
in one epistle there (1 don't remember any more if it is in the Gospels or the Epistles) 
1 Written, İ was displeased in the temple built by the hands of men, but you, you are 
the temples of the Holy Spirit, and the spirit resides in you." 


Here it is the written text that contains absolute truth and produces truth 
in its reader, legitimizing his spiritual and individual freedom of choice. 
The spirit illuminating these marginal figures emancipated from 
confessional ties wafts through the words of the book. It would be difficult 
not to see the distorted but living shadow of a tradition of Protestanı reading 
behind this nonconformity. 


Protestant Roo&s and Indıvidua! Identity 


The connection between heresy and reading or the presence of unapproved 
bocks seems clear. Still, a problem remains (in spite of Monsignor Martini's 
unidirectional solution): did people have books because they were heretics? 
Ör Was it the book that led to heresy? 

İL is of course a delicate matter to judge people's true character fairly on 
ıhe basıs of interrogations in which it was fair game to attempt to mask what 
might get one in trouble. Still, and taking all the precautions reguired by a 
source that pre-defined the 'heresy' of an arrested suspect, Wwe can Say hat 
the populaion we see in these interrogations on the whole draws its 
attitudes towards the written word and the book from the habits of an 
alrcady remote non-Catholic past. Such habits guite certainly played an 


ımpartant role in the stubborn attachment to writing (to print, but also to 
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the manuseripi) of these humble anda 
of Hussitism and Protestantism. 


Among some of them - a minority - the will to remain faithful to the 
religion of their fathers still lay behind their refusal of assimilation into the 
now-dominant Catholicism. But with time, even among these recalcitrants, 
the contents of their ancestral faith had often been reduced to symbolic 
reference points, when it was not subjected to radical reinterpretation. 
Furthermore, the meaning of their stance fluctuated with the generations 
and with individuals, and later exchanges with &migr&s from neighbouring 
Protestant countries both reinforced and transformed their behaviour. More 
freguently, it was the memory - vivid or latent - of the family or the group 
that perpetuated or awakened a feeling of difference, channelled through 
attitudes towards reading in particular. The influence of kin and neighbours 
and the attraction that the more audacious of the village autodidacts exerted 
over their entourage kept these resurgences alive. More simply, the pull of 
tradition could İcad individuals until then in conformity with the Catholic 
norm to an affirmation of self. This could occur thanks to words repeatediy 
heard, or through participation in clandestine assemblies in which religion 
and perhaps other topics were debated, and in which there was singing and 
occasionally communion in the two kinds, just as well as it could by a 
freguentation of illicit books. 

Furthermore, purely religious motivation was always founded in other 
impulses inherent in the lively anticlericalism of rural folk and in their 
syncretistic and materialistic mentality. In 1729, for example, an old 
farmhand, 75 years of age, Jan Cerny, who owned four books and enjoyed 
preaching to his neighbours, argued against the utility of prayers for the 
souls in Purgatory: 'In the old days, he declared, 'Masses for the dead were 
never Said in the morning, and that is why crops came up much better. Does 
this enigmatic statement mean that corpses fertilized the soil? For 'where 
one falls after death one remains after" and 'there is no Purgatory, for we 
make it here on earıh.' This was indeed a Protestant belief, and one shared 
by the Czech Brethren.” 

Thus if in the eighteenth century an attachment to the book could go 
beyond a strictly confessional context, it is clear that it was well rooted in a 
Hussite, then in a Protestant, 446/74. The responses that one peasant 
woman of 28 years of age made on 14 December 1778, in the parish church 
of Hermanice, to Mathias Strelsky, her parish priest, summarize elements ot 
doctrine found - in part or in full -— among the suspects most thoroughly 
rootcd this religious tradition. Katerina Koldovâ was particulariy 
vonscious of that tradition. She came from a family that in 1781 had declared 
itself of the 'faith of the Lamb” (w7a derdnkova). She later commented on her 
sweceping rejection of Catholicism, Calvinism and Lutheranism," 'From my 
childhood we have been like this, and our relatives on both sides. | think that 
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nonymous survivors of two centuries 
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his ah will go well with the Helvetic confession. My parents used to tell 
$ , 

hal 't came to us from Master Hus.' Three years earlier she had testified 
m 


ginst her parenis in the following terms: 
ab 


Loften heard them say this, which is contrary to the Catholic articles of faith: 

, There are only two sacrament$, Baptism and the Lord's Supper. It is wri 
he New Testament; 

, The saints of God are in heaven, but they cannot in any way aid us on earth; 

z Holy images are idols; 

, The Catholic faith is not good; the evangelic faith is: 

5 The sacrament of the altar should not be received in the one kind but in the two. 
One must drink from the chalice, but the priests do not want this for us and 
refuse it to US; 

6 Indulgences serve no purpose, nor do confraternities; 

7 Going on pilgrimages is something for good-for-nothings; 

8 There is no Purgatory after death, but only two places, heaven and hell and 
nothing more. 

Yes, | truly believed all that, but when | listened to the Word of God in Church it was 
vou | believed.* 


A small number of detainees undoubtediy saw themselves more or less 
consciously as the heirs of the Czech Brethren. The interrogations do not 
tell us so directiy, but other somewhat rare writings do, such as those of Jan 
Slerka. A harness-maker in the small city of Poliğka in Eastern Bohemia, in 
1762 Slerka led a small company of companions first to Silesia, then to 
Berlin, where his nonconformist sectarianism made him unwelcome. We 
ind him later in the Slovak provinces of what was then Hungary. His History 
gf Bohemia, which remained in manuscript and has only recentiy been 
rediscovered, tells us that he considered himself, like his grandfather, an 
ancient” of the Brethren. He relates the tribulations of the Czech nation, 
which had held to the true faith and 'for a thousand years" had opposed "the 
Ântichrist of Rome”, 

Slerka's case was an exception, however. There were few who expressiy 
declared their connecton with the Czech Brethren when given an 
uppurtunity to do so. After 1781, they declared themselves of the faith ofthe 
Lamb' or ıhey chose Calvinism, as if even the memory of their heritage had 
dimrmed. Moreover, Eastern Bohemia at the end of the eighteenth and in the 
nıneteenth century oflered propitivus terrain for sects and for what was 
called the errance' (ö/vuznrvectvr). These groups combined various elemenis 
derived from Hussitism and Protestantism with the conviction of direci 
ınspiration by the Spirit within, which was not always the Lol Ghust. : hus, 
w the horror of the authoritics, groups such as the 'Moroccans', the 
Brothers of Paradise, the 'Abrahamites' and many others, deists and social 


utopians, flourished after 1781 as the direct descendents of the suspects ol 
a , 


he gighteenth century. 
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nd a m in Ağ Ga 
stipulated by the Church in the ho in e il 

pe of avoiding the more severe penalties 
that the state held in reserve. The few exceptions concern €migres who 
returned from foreign lands to visit family and friends, also carrying books 
and passing along missives. The emigration of peasants and artisans for 
reasons of faith, particularly from East Bohemia and Western Moravia, 
remained a fact of life in the eighteenth century. 

Motives could of course be mixed. The activities of one Count Zinzendorf 
who reconstituted a Uzı/as Fratrum at Herrnhut that differed widely from 
the original, and the existence in Rixdorf, near Berlin, of colonies of Czech 
€migres, both reinforced these small refractory groups from the outside and 
influenced them. Emigration had its confessional constraints. In the frontier 
city of Zittau in Saxon Lusatia, the arriving &migre had to take instruction in 
Lutheranism and undergo an examination before hoping to become a citizen 
of the city. People left Bohemia for other reasons than religion. There were 
many couples whom their lord refused the right to marry as they pleased 
and who fled by night to a nearby land to be wed by a pastor. They often 
returned to their place of origin in spite of the pursuits that awaited them 
there. Similarly, artisans who made their journeyman's tour or weavers often 
went to Zittau. Their case is less clear, since economic motives might have 
coincided with more suspect reasons. 

İn any event, if the new inhabitant remained awhile in Zittau, he or she 
became Lutheran. Translations of authors widely distributed in Germanic 
lands - Arndt, Moller, Kegel, Francke, or Milde - popularized a Lutheranism 
of marked spiritualist tendencies. All this literature provided a pietism that 
awakened all the more echoes in Bohemia for appealing to the prevalent 
sensibilities. The works printed in Zittau at the beginning of the century by a 
Bohemian, Vâclav Kleych, were distributed by the thousand in Bohemia, and 
they rekindled the Czech evangelical tradition. 

Those who manifested their particular identity by their reading and their 
attachment to the book, their language and their rejection of Catholic 
practices such as fasting, abstinence, or the veneration of the sainis, tound 
themselves in fact hemmed in by two visions of themselves imposed from 
the outside, İn their own land they were seen as the incarnation of the 'vice' 
or the 'plague' of heresy, but Protestant Europe, with Prussia at its head, 
perceived them as witnesses to constancy of faith under persecution. 
Censors and protectors called them Protestant according to their own detin- 
itions. İn Bohemia, however, the situation went beyond a simple confessional 
cleavage. The suspects' positions were often not what the foreigners or the 
Catholic authorities expected them to be. The absence of pastors, the svarc- 
ity of preachers, the clandestinity of book circulation, and laws limiting İree- 
dom of action favoured a multtude of ways of being that were tutally 
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dual, just a5 İt encouraged the formation of relational networks, often 
yıdual, i İ 
İto he ares surrounding one seignory, but on occasion following the 
ıle 


. f one migrant throughout Bohemia. 


perigrination$ o 


The Cırculatıon of Written Texts 


How could anyone make up a library in rural Czech lands in the eighteenth 
century? More accurately, the 'library' was a book collection varying in size 
irom one volume to twenty or more, and much of the time it was made up of 
wo or three books, to which tracts or manuscript papers might be added. 

Of course, the only books whose presence we can grasp clearly were the 
vnes forbidden by the Church. Sporadically, our documents noted that a 
suspeci possessed a book that had passed the tests of censorship. How 
iegitimate Catholic publications Were received, or the majority of the 
pedlars' songsheets,” for the most part escapes our knowledge. There is 
probabiy no extant source that gives information on all books owned in rural 
sreas comparable to the wealıh of material in heresy interrogations.*” 

We know by their reports and by the archdiocesan agenda that missioners 
ınd parish priests distributed hymns, catechisms, and postils as well as 
rosaries and images of the saints. Thus people might easily have had in their 
nmes both Catholic books and prohibited books.” Several of those 
interrogated had neglected to get their parish priest to counlersiğn perfecily 
ceptable books, such as the Rose of Paradise, the Jesuit Bible (also called the 
Bible of Sı Wenceslas), or the Psalter of Paroubek. Moreover, as they 
.onducted their house searches, the missioners regularly encountered 
manuseript or printed tracts of a Catholic acculturation (superstitious” 
hough they might be), such as the /mprecafrons of Christ, the Missrve of Pope 
(ko, the Prayers to St Christopher (which help to find buried treasure), the 
Golden Letter of Bethany, and so forth. Thus, the literature consumed was ofa 
mixed nature, but unfortunately it is difficult to ascertain exactıly how mixed 
People's reading was. 


These reservations expressed, let us return to the forbidden books. At the 


ame ol their interrogations in 1755. Lidmila Horynovâ and hel husband, 
arm -holders in the seignory of Pardubice, had hidden de 
pruhibited books and several manuscripts in three Gr hiding b ” 
: hdr ot Lozice, owned a dozen such works 
thicir house, Karel Hrubes, the ryehtdr ol 1 meb We simöikeni ti 
il 1724. Among ihese Was Vâclav Hâjek's Chronle” He simpliy kepi (hem 
ki br Je hem ub Ona bench, which was what led to his 
denunciation ER 
“ bii of the books were inherited from kin. But family inheritance did not 
.M) ?* 


ve . irect line: an aunt, a sister-in-law, a cousin could 
neccssarily follow in the direc 
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ir a book. Did personal preferences play a role? Was the choice 
an ar Dk fk cn 

works had been published in B se, a Pir y complex matter. The oldest 

ohemia or Moravia before 1620. In the 
seventcenih century, other works came from German presses at the 
instigation of €migre Czech clergy. The newest ones arrived en masse from 
Zittau, in Lusatia, then from other German cities such as Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Halle, to mention only the most freguent ones. Thus books that were 
transmitted from generation to generation or among collaterals formed a 
moving whole. At any moment a link in the chain might change the overall 
picture by retiring a work or introducing something new. Books were lent, 
exchanged, sold, and resold continually. When Lidmila Horynovâ's books 
were seguestered only fifteen or so belonged to her, which was most 
commonliy the case. A book was movable goods, and although certain books 
were forbidden, they did not stay hidden away. 

There were two sorts of market for such publications. There was an inter- 
nal market that included kin and the circles of rural sociability. The other 
market lay outside the framework of daily life. A good many people travelled 
Bohemian roads. It even seems that they travelled a lot in this country in 
which, in principle, a dual subjection, personal and economic, kept the popu- 
lation immobile, Carters, the /örmane€ charged with the roofa of transport. 
never appear in our sources. Pedlars of cloth and stuffs, soldiers, discharged 
or on campaign, journeyman 'companionş' doing their grand tour, peasanıs 
moving from one seignory to another, beggars, vagabonds, 'errants” of all 
sorts Were all itincrants who might carry books. A messenger from abroad - 
someone like Vâclav Slavik, Mâtej Coudil, or Josef Einsidler, who died in 
prison - or a preacher making his way through the countryside might lurk 
under one of these identities. With the police forces of the kingdom at their 
heels, these book 'passers" arrived from Germany and the Slovak provinces 
of Hungary. Some established themselves outside the frontiers, others lived 
inside the country and went back and forth. Buyers more often than not had 
to be satisfied with the titles they proposed, although some, like Jiri Samec in 
1779, took direci orders. Less often, a book could be bought during one's 
own travels. A cwwfor, for example, who was visiting his son (who had risen in 
society asa Reçensehori in Prague) took advantage of the occasion to buy a 
Bible. 

The suspects” responses to guestions often give the price they paid tor the 
book. In 1729, for example, Karel Hrubes paid ı Rhenish florin şo kreutzers 
to a 'knave who buys linen in Zittau', and another Rhenish florin tor a second 
book to a man from Chroustovice, his parish seat. At the same date near 
Prague, Jiri Stasıny, a farmhand who was always between two masters, 
bought the Sp4/e4 of Vâclav Kleych from a peasant's son from Roudnice tor 
ı İlorin 24 kreutzers.” In 1745, Rosina Cepkovâ spent only 17 kreutzers for 
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e title. An independent farmer, Pavel Cağâk, still in 1729, borrowed 4 
buy himself a commentary by Martin Philadelphus. A great many 
re examples could be given.” i 
ansaction$ of the sort were not paid for only in coin. Between neigh- 
hours a book could be exchanged for another that appealed more, and there 
were even MOTE surprising trades. Books could repay a loan when cash was 
iacking, On occasion even with interest, The blacksmith of Turov, to whom 
Karel Hrubes had lent 7 florins, repaid his debt in three instalments by gett- 
ing books for Hrubes for a value of 3 florins on each occasion. The book was 
» means of payment. Another person we have seen, Lidmila Horynovâ (who 
incidentaliy sold books herself), received from the tailor of a nearby village a 
copy of Hymns on he Gaspel in payment for a pair of trousers that a thief had 
stolen from his shop. İn 1729, a yeoman farmer, 36 years of age, Matöj Bina, 
gave a large Gospel to Jakub Hrubes, the tavernkeeper of Telâice and a rela- 
ion of Karel Hrubes, in exchange for a vr/e/ of oats.5 “As he talked to me 
no more about it, | thought that it was because of the book', he comments. 
Matej Hlavâöek remembered in 1753 that his father had acguired a New 
Testament eight years earlier in exchange for a calf. Vâclav Sultz from Ove- 
nec, near Prague, thought that a book would cover the funeral expenses for 
his farmhand, who had died of the plague in 1729. Cağâk offered peas in pay- 
ment for a second book. İn country areas, where coin was cruelly lacking, the 
»vok entered into the circuit of substitute coin. Above all, it had a market 
value independent of anyone's personal, affective, or religious investment 


he sam 
florins (0 


Manuscrpis 


İhe interrogations offer perhaps fewer indications concerning the circula- 
Jon Of manuscript works. Local exchange networks existed, however, and 
here were guasi-professional writers, schoolmasters, cantors and rectors, on 
xcaslon rychtdrı, people like one Vavâk,a good Catholic and a wealthy yeo- 
man farmer (sedlik) of Milice who wrote his memoirs at the turn of the 
ineteenth century. He was not the only one to do s0. 

The museums of Bohemia and Moravia contain a good many example of 
manuscripi volumes from the eighteenth century - hymnals, for example, 
#hich might be illustrated and were usually made for use in the parish 
hoirsehool, They are always copies, integral or fragmentary, of printed 
models, to which other texts Were added at the whim of the copyist or the 
opyısvs clients. Thus it was not only the illegality ota book that led to its 
veng copied, since this happened with perfectiy Catholic works. Other fac- 
rs carne into play, such as he difficulty of obtaining the work and perhaps 

Muny of our readers öwned manuseript works penned by others, 
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but they also produced them themselves. In 1775, Jan Cernik, to cite one 
example, copied extracts from two books he himself owned. The missioner 
who interrogated him did not ask him for what purpose he patientİy com- 


piled objects that he âlready owned in printed form, but what Cernik told 
him sheds some light on the guestion: 


16 You have admitted to owning the Saliğek, the New Testament and the medit- 
ations.” But here is another Bible, a small book, written and bound, another, also writ- 
ten, but unbound, //em three manuscript sheets. From whom did you get all this? 

I found the Bible in a hayrick on my meadow four years ago. (Sun? Bıb/a Hallensis.) | 
do not know whose it was. This one is mine; | wrote it from the Saliöek and the 
meditations. That other one | also copied out of the Spa/iöek; it is hymns. The three 
sheets belong to Frantz Hron, called Pânek. He lent them to me. 


Ingurretur, the protocol reads. Copying the same book several times made 
perfect sense. For one thing, the choice of extracts made a new text. Thus 
writing constantiy created new objects based on material that had already 
been printed. Furthermore, making a book for oneself, doubtless a painstak- 
ing process, reinforced a sense of possession. “This one is mine; | made it", 
Cernik says. Copying a book was a way to appropriate it more completely. 


Access to Literacy 


These peasants or artisans were typically people of little schooling, but they 
read (or at least listened to others read). How did they learn to readi The 
interrogations seldom say. Family, school, and workplace are mentioned, but 
it is impossible to weigh their respective roles. Transmission of reading skilis 
in private by close kin must have played a large part, but usualiy we can only 
guess that it occurred by reading between the lines when inherited books 
used by preceding generations are mentioned. Occasionally, though, familial 
initiation in reading is explicit. Magdalena Zidliökâ, who was 49 years of age 
in 1748, declares that her parents taught her to read a bit. Several suspects, 
on the other hand, state that they attended school as children, but this 
statement has no obligatory relation to their real ability to decipher texts. 
Anna Nömeckovâ, for example (whom we have already met) states that in 
1753 her parents sent her, her brothers, and her sisters to the parish school. 
Her father, a yeoman farmer (sed/44 yin Vestec, was nearly illiterate, which for 
Anna was a sign of Catholic orthodoxy. İn contrast, her mother wus an 
assiduous reader of heretical books who must already have made her 
profession of faith. Anna states, 'She forced us to read them, but as tor us, we 
amused ourselves more willingiy with other things, like all young people. 
In öne öl the many interrogations to which he was subjected belore 1748, 
Vöclav Slavik, a smuggler and disseninator ul books, explains his cultural 
itinerary. We are in July 1748, when he was 37 years of age. He was born iv 
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iedice, a village in he royal demesne of Pardubice that lay in the parish of 
Holice, His parents, illiterate peasants, sent him to learn 'the art of letterş' 
ith the 207 Pleskota in the village of Belâ. There was a school with a 
sehoolmast€r and an organist in Holice, a town of perhaps 2,500 inhabitants 
when Slavik Was a child. The family doubtless had its reasons for sending 
him to a village 427/0” who lived more than twenty kilometers from their 
home, Slavik's later care€r might make one suspect a common tradition of 
aypto-Protestantism. He later went to another village to apprentice with 
he tailor Valenti, who furnished him with books. 

It is easier to understand how one came by books. The professional 
environment could, as it did here, play a part in consolidating and reinforc- 
ing earlier acguisitions. İn certain cases it promoted the use of books. This is, 
at any event, the impression one gets from several interrogations. Jakub 
Dvorâk, a vintner from the immediate suburbs of Prague, discovered books 
because of a colleague who 'much praised' them to him. Other cases seem 
more obscure. Josef Brabeneğ claimed that when business matters took him 
ww Gersdorf in Lusatia he was offered two books by the tailor who lodged 
him, a Czech &migre. Ön his return to Bohemia, our traveller began to 
preach, proud of his new knowledge, but also confident of being protected 
bv the ihumb of a hanged man that he had bought for a hefty price from a 
hangman.'There are seventy-seven religions, all salutary', he declares. “The 
Saxons and the Silesians do not hold the Mother of God as holy. o Deathis 
nothing but a dream; hell, nothing but a sort of obscurity." He was arrested 
and sentenced on g January 1767 to one year of forced labour, chained hand 
and foot, for scandalous speech and suspicion of heresy.”” 

In the villages and towns our readers might encounter Jews, who reappear 
several times in the sources. They sold old clothes and used books. Above all, 
ıhey attracted people, since they were a bookish lot if ever there was one. 
Lidmila Baurovâ, Vâclav Janeğek, Jiri Chaloupka and Jiri Pseniğka, Jan Pita, 
Jan Vacek and Lukâ3 Volny paid with their lives in 1748 for freguenting 
them, and were burned at the stake in five towns in the circles of Hradec and 
Bydzov, Following the example of the tailor Pita, pi of he rabbi Mendil, 
had they sought to interpret the Bible too closely?” At least sixty-one people 
were implicated in their “Hebraic seci, as the missives from Vienna called it, 
and they were all sentencedtoa variety of punishments by the Court n 
Appeals. Twenty years later, the movement revived in the same region. 
These exchanges between Christians and Jews also had fainter echos, 
perceptble since at the end of the seventeenth century, and in June 1752, 
when the state was concerncd over what it considered apostasies, the piarist 

missioner, Father Victorinus a Matre Gratiarum, noted two peasants in the 
( Osedek 'who discussed the Scriptures among the Jews of 


village © e ; 
E ions and reciting the psalıns of David 


Podebrady, proposing their interpretat 


. 
from memory 
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What can we know about the scho 


Ai ei eli enormousiy between a humble village and the royal 
. İn the early eighteenth century, cities like Chrudim or Câslav 
maintained a cantor, a Subcanlor,a Judimagıster, and severa| assistants., There 
Tara a el 

aw of 6 December 1774, Which stipulated 
obligatory schooling for all children over six years of age. Still, we can 
reconstruct the building of schools and the presence of schoolmasters in 
each parish of the diocese of Prague in 1677, 1700, and 1713. İn 1700, 
according to my own calculations, we can estimate that there were 
approximately 1,000 schools in the diocese.8! In 1779, there were apparentiy 
1,272 elementary schools in Bohemia and, if the statistics are reliable, 1,906 
in 1781.92 In any event, the school population rose rapidiy. Estimated at 
30,000 children in 1775 (perhaps 15 to 16 per cent of children from six to 
twelve years of age), it more than doubled by 1779, and in 1784 had already 
reached 119,000 children (or 59.4 per cent of the age levels concerned). In 
1828, 91.1 per cent of children freguented primary ('trivial') schools.9 Before 
the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, then, a minority of all 
children went to school for part of the year, in general during the winter. In 
principal, they learned the catechism, then reading, writing, and some 
arithmetic, along with musical instruction. Often, however, the instruction 
provided did not cover all of these headings. 

Bohemian artisans and farm folk suspected of heresy did not often sign 
their reversales. The ability to sign one's name is today no longer considered 
a sure index to the mastery of writing, so it is out of the guestion to calculate 
percentages of those who could read or write on the basis of these 
documents. Nevertheless, one formula returns constantly at the foot of 
professions of faith: 'Because | do not know how to write, I have signed with 
three crosses by my own hand. Does the lack of a signature by and large 
correspond to an inability to write? İt is with this hypothesis that, in spite ot 
all, | offer a few figures here. We have the reversales of 192 individuals, all 
rural folk from the north-east guarter of Bohemia, who swore their oaths 
between 1713 and 1771.“* Two-thirds are men. Only 42 per cent of them 
sign, as does only one woman. But go per cent of these men and women are 
accused of having read and kept books in their homes. Öne of the women 
who does not sign had also lent and sold books. Thus in Czech countrv 
areas, the ability to read seems to have exceeded the mastery of writing. 

Moreover, even when it is established that they do know how to read, our 
suspects Were not necessarily able to handle all types of written texts. Their 
interrogations from time to time show proof of only relative abili to 
decipher a text. 'I know how to read printed letters, but not written letters”, 
explains Jan Stena, a twenty-ninc-year old shoemaker in Veletov in 1729. He 
could write, however, but probabiy not in cursive. Fifty years later Katerina 
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Koldo 
copied 
jureher 


ve ep gi imi the hymns that her husband had had 
because she could not decipher manuscript writing, Could we go 
and suggest that discrimination between printed characters and 
manseript Jetters defines a norm? This seems to be implied by Tomâğ 
Yaboek in FAZ van found it difficult to clarify the level of reading 
eompetence of his friend Cağâk: 


.Didn't Cağâk have a manuscript hymn in his house? 

-Yes. 

:0 -Did he sing it? 

© Yes,andl with him. 

-So he could read manuscript letters? 

-Ihe can read o/4er /hıngs (other than print), I don't know. In any event, he sang.*9 


Did not these 'other things" designate what was not ordinarily mlastered in 
the blacksmith's social circle? 

Reading a text did not necessatily mean that one could follow it word for 
word from beginning to end. There were more economical ways that did for 
a portion of our readers. Here the level of formal recognition joined that of 
comprehension. Grasping the tenor of a book through its structure was yet 
another way of knowing. Vobocky prompted disbelief in his examiner when 
he described the contents of one of Caâk's books in minute detail, yet 
dlaimed to have had it in his hands only twice. Did this mean that in truth he 
had read it much more than twice? 'No, he countered, 'it is just that every 
ume İlooked at what chapters there were in it" He then recited, in order, the 
ütles of the various parts of the volume: the Âcıs of the Apostles, the Epistles 
of St Peter and of St Paul, the Apocalypse, and a commentary on the Old 
Testament. 

Testimony of this sort raises the vast problem of the real comprehension 
of the texts' message. What real knowledge did these semi-illiterate rural 
people have of the books they freguented? Their acguaintance rarely seems 
direct and total. Many say that they have not understood their reading or 
what was read to them (which might be a ruse to put ofT the inguisitor). All 
undersitvod the text basically in their own manner. Very often the book was 
sımply a support, an indispensable reference. Whether the reader was truly 


ımbued with the substance ofa text read and reread step by step, or whether 
means of mnemonic reference points, free 


he or she had appropriated it by İ 
rpretatıon. 


Cuurse was always given t0 the faculties of inte 


Doctrınal İİiteraltes 


e the persons interrogated of restricted İiteracy;©* their 


Not only wer i e Li 
doctrine was also very incomplete. Jiri Cernik, who was 3 


knowledge of 
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years of age in 1775, thought that confi 


ii in 172 5, a poor woman, Anna Vojtechovskâ, confused the sacraments 
MW € iy i ity. How many sacraments are there? the missioner, Frantisek 

erovsky asked her. Three: God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. What, aren't you ashamed? You can't even tell the number of 
the sacraments!" She answered, 'Your lordship, I am old, | am more than 
eighty years old, and when | was young, they did not teach like that, and 
now, İ cannot learn any more.' In like fashion, some of the examinees with 
more cleariy perceptible post-Hussite roots placed themselves in a dogmatic 
interconfessionality that can in part be explained by ignorance. Again in 
1725 andstill in Prague, a servant, Anna Uhlirovâ, saw no difference between 
the Lord's Supper in the two kinds and the Catholic Eucharist. 

This woman was not moved by a desire to follow the faith of her fathers, 
nor, conversely, by an interest in showing fervent adherence to Catholic 
beliefs andrites. Like many others, she asked above all an immediate efficacy 
from gestures that were felt, basically, as magical. Freguenting a secret 
assembiy, listening to the readings, communicating in the two kinds also 
(and primarily) meant hoping for aid and protection. Uhlirovâ states that 
since she had communicated with bread and wine in a garden of the capital, 
as much impelled by curiosity as at her brother's urging, she had 'received no 
more blessings at all, nor found one single piece of bread'. The practice even 
turned out to have harmful effects: far from enriching her, it had brought the 
charge of heresy on her. Thus we see her arguing the need to honour the 
Virgin and the saints. Was this a reflection of her true belief or was it 
camoulflage? That was not what counted. But how had she İearned that the 
cult of the saints was obligatory? 'I read it in the books', she answers, 
thinking to give her inguisitors the greatest possible proof of her sincerity. lt 
never crossed her mind that by saying so she aroused their suspicions even 
more: would not a good Catholic have invoked her parish priest's preaching 
on this point? For her, the book constituted an authority superior to that of 
her examiners, who professed to teach the one licit and salutary faith. The 
testimony of Jan Fiala, another person implicated in the Blaha-Vorlicek 
affair, also attests to the inherent power of the book. This itinerant pouliry- 
pedlar told his judges, in effect, 'I do not know how to read, but since what 
you are Lelling me is ina book, | will accept and believe it. 

For the book had an immediate power to instill belief. “Give one look at 
this book and you too will believe it”, the farmhand Matej Svancara vbjected 
in 1778 to his brother-in-law Vojtech Kohout. Kohout was so persuaded that 
he was arrested. That they were arguing the uselessness of the cult of the 
saints is secondary. 'Öne single glance at the Holy Seripture', $vandara 
insisted, 'and you will immediately know that what is torbidden to you is 
govd, and what is permitted to you is bad. The book was knowledge and 
truth to (he absolute degree. Little wonder, then, if priests did not want tv 
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hare (he source vi  . Gi Eosen and use of religious 
ki Old books are better, t vi e vancara ,a Sort of local "guru" told 
Kohout 'and this is why the priests keep them to themselves and give the 
had ones 10 people. 

The truth of the book went beyond the truth of its contents, It was truth 
seli, concretely, in i1s full materiality, Anna Notovnâ was so persuaded of 
ihis ihat she rejected belief in Purgatory without hesitation: They claim that 
ihere is one, but it is not to be found anywhere, It is not in the Syrach 99 it is 
not in the Gospel, and | told my son, it is not in that other little Gospel there 
erher. So | added, | don't believe in it at all. 

The object of all fascinations, the book, mysterious and forbidden, under- 
standabiy attracted even the best Catholics. In Bezno in 1779, Veronika 
Niznerovâ and Frantiğek Sakr lived near this Anna Noltovnâ, who was 
known to harbour inappropriate thoughts. Veronika ceded to the seductions 
ol the hymns that Notovnâ sang to her, perhaps to help her bear her 
unhappiness at her brother's illness. She bought a hymnal from Kleych. As 
his inguisitor remarked, Sakr, a worker mason and a farmholder, had only 
gvod books in his house. He was none the less intimately persuaded that 
there was no resisting the charm of a 'Lutheran' book. 'Fool!' he shouted at 
hıs servant woman. 'Don't you know that if their Bible fell into your hands 
vou would throw away your books on the spot, so sweet it is and so suave!' 
This was how the magic of prohibited texts operated on the eve of the 
Patent of Toleration. 

The Catholic religion is evil, for it comes from the executioner; the 
Evangelical is good, for it comes from the Gospel' These juxtaposed 
Slatements, which operate by exactiy the same process of analogical deriva- 
uon, are often encountered. It hardiy matters whether they are correct etym- 
ulogically. If Zar, the executioner, led to #a/o/hcdd, thus proving the 
consütutive decline of the Roman Church and its doctrine, the Gospels - 
evangelium — fully legitimized the true faith, which drew its origin trom the 
sacred Book. What it transmitted was revealed truth. Ünderlying the 
alachment to the book manifested by our suspecis we find the model of 


Seripture, at once the materialization and the mediation of the divine Word 
God. It may be coincidence, but in Czech the noun 


and the real presence of 
- #eni - also signifies the Gospel, reading par 


desişnating the ability to read 
exellence prodaimed aloud. 
From the Gospel all ıhat is goo 


“,. 68 

sermons must be drawn from it. | i 

The New Testament first then.* On this base, the foundation of 
e , , 


behaviour, other books were also psychologicaliy invesled with a transfer of 
he sacrcd functüon. İn most cases such Won Were religious: hyınns, prayers, 
ummaries, 'manuals” Before 1620 the authors 
İy.In 1753, the prize possession of 


dand all that is evil can be known, and all 


poştils and coömmentar€s, $ 


; li : OUS 
and editions ol such works vary cnorm 
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e a vi a workman, 35 years of age, wasa commentary 
: ol St Matthew written by Erasmus.” Cepek had inherited it 
other cipler Gn ii in ie mi ii would. class under 

enjoyed a similar veneration. These were for 
the most part sixteenth-century editions, $uch as the Czech Câroncle of 
valey Hâjek or the laws of the royal cities. Such secular books were indeed 
rarer, 

Furthermore, several interrogations clearly show that the term 'Scripture' 
was very broadiy defined. The word in Czech - Pömo - was also applied to 
other sources of the Word than the Bible, in whole or in part. God expressed 
himself in hymns and postils as well, and his elect - readers, auditors, and 
singers - sure of possessing His spirit, did not doubt of their clairvoyance in 
literal interpretation of the texts. Often, then, Scripture was mentioned when 
there was explicit reference to another type of printed matter. It is probabiy 
from a postil (perhaps even a Catholic work) that Jan Nahlovsky or Jan 
Jandik memorized the Gospel around 1729, for they placed the passage in 
the liturgical year: 'He spoke of the Gospel and said that there is something 
like that written at the Monday of Pentecost, that he who enters into the 
sheepcote, if it is not me, is a criminal and a brigand.””? Or again, 'Priests are 
the false prophets spoken of in the last Gospel after Pentecost, those who 
show you the Christ: There is the Christ; here is the Christ.” 

Hymns joined postils as mediators and perhaps played an even more 
important role. The Czech Gesangbücher or kancıondiy often included sung 
paraphrases of the Gospels, placed back into the liturgical calendar. lt is not 
impossible that our two suspects also drew their knowledge from a 
publication of the sort. 


Sung Readınç 


In general, hymns and canticles occupied a very special place in the 
statements of the people interrogated. By itself, the hymn constituted a 
mode of acguisition of knowledge, and thanks to its form - sung, versified, 
and rhymed - it was a favoured medium. A Czech hyınn-book, Protestant or 
Catholic, was the lay eguivalent of a ritual, a missal, a prayer book, or a 
psalter. İt contained the entire liturgical year, the temporale and the 
sanctorale, and as a supplement it offered spiritual munitions for all the occa- 
sions ol daily life. Thanks to it, for example, one could siruggle against anx- 
iety, ward otla bad reputation, leave for a voyage with a lighter heart, bury 
one's dead in a dignified manner, remember that humankind is but dust and 
many things besides (and all in song. Such books were thus neariy 
indispensable and much used, and they were published in an enormous 
number of editions and in all formats. 
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z1$ 
hymnbook also offered the catechism, doctrine, and scriptural texts in 


vi a slightly adapted - the reguirements of rhyme, A good many 
vere found in the possession o Our suspects, The figures that follow give a 

meral but highiy relative notion of how many, since they concern only the 
car 1753." Out of 614 volumes seguestered by the ten of the missioners 
sent out at the time by the archdiocese, 492 titles were actually turned in, 
Çollections of hymns represented 21 per cent of these copies, even 36.5 per 
çent if one counts psalters. İn comparison, postils accounted for 28 per cent 
of copies and prayer books 26 per cent. These two types of printed work 
often induded hymns, which increases even further the true proportion of 
he latter. The New Testament accounted for 15 per cent, and complete 
Bibles only 5 per cent of the volumes seized that year. In their monthiy 
reports, the missioners constantly noted the presence of fliysheets or 
pamphlets containing aanfi/enae, printed and manuscript, that might be 
haerehcae , scandalosae, and venerae. 

In light of the examinations for suspicion of heresy, the hymn appears as a 
purveyor of formulas and of evidence that offered a framework to thought or 
took its place. If, as Pavel Cağâk claimed in 1729, the mother of God 'cannot 
aid us in anything, being herself guite content to be in heaven', 'In whom will 
we find refuge?”, Jan Pekar responded, repeating word for word the i7cpi? of 
a pilgrimage hymn to the Virgin of the early eighteenth century, much in 
fashion at the time.”9 While he was working to repair a wooden part in the 
miliworks, the carpenter Jan Nahlovsky, around the same date, struck up two 
hvmns with his fellow-workers. One contained the Hussite version of the 
Lord's Prayer and the other, Utraguist, went back at least to 1559, but 
neither would have been out of place in most of the Catholic hymnals that 
bore the imprimatur. Nahlovskj, who seems always to have been ready © 
talk, took advantage of the situation to instruct the miller and his helper in 
the unworthiness of the cult of saints. The first of these, Matöj Skrâta, 


reported: 


Then we sang the hymn that begins 'Let us pray “Our Father”, in silence and in 
humilıty” When we arrived at the verse: “Oh desperate man, you are s0 hardened that 


van t6 implore St Wenceslas, 'St Guy, pray for us , etc. yon we sang, Let us Prebeie 
n this hymn it goes, 'Not in the name of another 


ah ye fai or prayer ' Latcr on i , | 
ima Ri e said to me then, the Seripture proves it to you: we must not 
an plain . 
. 77 
invoke anyone other than God. 
accorded this absolute faith to the message of the 
| idered the divine Word, that a servant woman of Prague, 
“onside 
Kn e nâ, communicated ÖNCE witli both bread and wine in 1709 or 
dte 7 erna, . : 
— di brother, of wWhom she Was thoroughiy afraid, sang her a Hussite 
1710 €r z 


İL was also because she 
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refrain that she knew by heart: 
great fear of the fires of heJl!”? 


Obviously, it is essential'to include singing among the practices studied 
By means of the hymn or the song, the text took flight Göl the pages of the 
book to reach the illiterate or the semiliterate even when, as was the case 
here, they had daily acguaintance with reading. 
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“You who do not take in the two kinds, take 


Oral Practice and Memory 


In order to make the holy Word one's own, it was thus not necessary to 
know how to read. The first transmission of texts often passed by oral means 
and by memorization, and this was true even in the fifteenth century, when 
the papal nuncio Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, the future pope Pius İl, 
expressed his astonishment that in Bohemia a simple old woman should be 
capable of reciting the Bible by heart. Books - which one hid and prized, but 
also exchanged, sold, and lent to others - offered an eguivaleni to the 
sermon. Their preaching was intimate and immediately internalized; they 
were a voice that every reader and every listener could make his of her own 
and interpret freely. All the examinations for heresy show proof of this. The 
link between the written text and oral practice was permanent. Did our 
readers also read with their eyes alone and for their inner selves? We cannot 
know, for it is their voices that betrayed them: it was often when they read 
aloud, for themselves and for others, that they were taken. Generally, their 
reading was collective. The master of the house read for his household or 
attracted a neighbour's visit by promising to read a page or two. This was the 
case of the yeoman farmer Pavel Cağâk in 1729, who invited Tomâs 
Vobocky, the village blacksmith, to come to his house to see a work of 
Martin Philadelphus, an Utraguist priest and humanist of the later sixteenth 
century. Once again, the work was a posul.” 

This affair is exemplary, for it reflects a reading situation that was, in the 
last analysis, very complex, elements of which can be found dispersed in 
many of the interrogations. The host first read the passages concering the 
Sybil, then the Marriage of Cana. Then Vobocky took the book and read the 
sermon for St Steven's Day and "the commentary on the sheepcote'* From 
that day on, he formed the habit of going to Cağâk's house, where the two 
men soon began a second book, some sort of abridged version of the New 
Testament. The whole household assembled to listen to them, but 'trom the 
village there was no one", From this semi-private reading, they gute 
naturally passed to singing. There too, the oral was based on the written and 
the written on the oral. Cağâk owned a manuscript hymn - a "little song 
(Bönüka), since Czech does not distinguish between hynın and song, But we 
will never know if this sheet was really read or served simpiy to jog their 
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mories. İ might also have played a third role of a symbolic nature. These 
citten pages that people copied and at times composed and that were 
iscovered İN their houses were not necessarily used directiy, since many 

eople - Cacâk perhaps among them - only knew how to read print. 

What we s€€ developing is a guite different set of relations with writing, 
no İonger founded on the decipherment or the hearing of a text, but on the 

ssession or the simple presence of the book as an object. It was certainly a 
ralisman, although that aspect is little documented. At the same time, it was 
he site of a transference on the part of its owners. The book or the paper 
hat one locks up carefully, at some risk, is a figure of oneself, and by that 
oken it becomes one's most prized possession. lt becomes a part of the 
individual in what makes him or her most irreducibiy unigue, projected to 
the external world. There is no need to know how to read to respect writing 
when it is invested with such force. This, in my opinion, surpasses a simple 
affirmation of secret Protestantism. Dorota Kopeönâ procured Your books in 
1776 so that at the proper moment she could show the 4e//man of the circle 
of Chrudim that she too was 'of that religion'.#! Eighteen years earlier in the 
same region, Magdalena Teplâ, a landless farm woman of 63 years of age who 
did domestic service, declared herself ready to die rather than to leave her 
books in the hands of the missioners.” 


me 


handW 


The Ultimate Appropratıon 


Pushed to its logical term, the assimilation of the written word rendered the 
book useless, The last phase of this process of internalization returned to 
oral practice, closing the circle. Our suspects show a surprising ability to 
retain what they have read and heard others read all through their lives. 
There again, words known 'by heart” are deeply graven in the individual who 
makes them his or her own. This explains the insistent tendency to guote 
that we see in all the people interrogated, Witnesses and accused alike. Their 
thought found expression in references and formulas, but also ği il yin 
sıncerity of the speakers. A reading internalized to this Don mi ME | a 
way to decipher and understand the meanıng of e i o i the 
surrounding world. The false prophets of the e. il e ii 
to mean the priests that these people lived next to and saw dai y.Jırı ai a, > 
pcasant (rom Meterice, no longer distinguished real events a Mi 
ın the holy books. His neighbours declared that it was impossible to repeal 
all that he said, and he backed up his every word with Seripture, ein a 
predilection for Revelations, which he cited (rom memory, verse after verse. 


He declares. 
g are very clever, and they will tool the whole world. Here, this is 


Moreover, the presi / | 
) ş chapter they will go wallow with women and will scek them 


ahlat 14 notedn th 


a dö © 4 
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When asked to say where he got his information, Janda continues: 


I in the book of a Saxon soldier. He (the parish priest| answered me: That isn'ı 
possi le, one cannot understand those books immediately! And me, | proposed to him 
to give me whatever book he wanted. I would read it to him one time only, and then | 
would recite it right away from memory! 


No need to learn in order to understand and to interpret. God had made all 
men worthy of penetrating his secrets: 


His Word is not for some only, but for all. Me, | possess the holy Spirit, and I speak by 
the holy Spirit. | have read more than a hundred Bibles and many books. Someone 
came to İook for them in my house, in the well, everywhere. They didn't find anything: 
me, İ have it all in my head. No one can take anything (rom me. 


They took his life, though. The Court of Appeals sentenced him to death, 
the sword at his throat", according to the traditional expression, on 18 
September 1761.9 


References to Interrogations Cited 


With the exception of the interrogations of Suchy and Vesely, the catalogue numbers 
for which are indicated in the notes, all references to interrogations are taken from 
sources of the archdiocese of Prague (APA |) housed in the Central State Archives 
(Stâtni üstiedni archiv, here abbreviated SÜA) of Prague. In order to avoid unmanage- 
able repetition, the files used are listed here, with the names of the suspects or the 
witncsses interrogatud. 


H 2/1-2*9 Matöj Bina, Blaha-Vorlidek affair, Pavel Cacâk, Jakub Dvorâk, Jakub 
Hrubes, Karel Hrubes, Jan Pekar, Jan Petr, Jan Stena, Vâclav Sultz. 
Tomâs Vobocky 

H2/4'** o Vâclav Trubâğ 

H2/59 Oo Vâclav Cepek, Rosina Cepkovâ, Matej Hlavâdek, Anna Nömöckovâ 

H2/59” o Josef Brabeneğ, Katerina Cernâ, Jan Cerny, Blaha-Vorlicek aftair, Jan 
Fiala, Jan Jandik and Jan Van&öovsky, Jan Nahlovsky and Mutöj Skreta, 
Anna Uhlirovâ, Anna Vojtechovskâ 

H2/5*9 Jan Cernik, Jiri Cernik, Lidmila Horynovâ 

H2/69* Tipi Janda 

H 2/9” Vojtech Kohout and Matej Svandara, Katerina Koldovâ, Veronika 

Niznerovâ, Anna Novotnâ, Frantisek Sakr 
H 5/2-799'9 o Vâclav Slavik 
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Abbreviations of References Cited in Notes 


4 Prague; SUA Zâmrsk Central State Archives of Czechoslovakia, Praguc or 


a Zâmrsk 

Pal Archives of the Archdiocese of Prague 

N Archives of the Court of Appeals of Prague 
BA Archives of the Diocese of Hradec Krâlove 


Notes 


These terms are obviousiy approximate. In Czech countries, what I am calling a 
yeoman farmer was a sed/ik; a peasant farm-holder was a c/a/upnik; a gardener, 
zahradnık. In Czech these terms refer to the fiscal category of the peasants as a 
function of the guality of their land and the acreage of their holdings. In the 
eighteenth century one encounters 'demi-yeoman-İfarmers' or 'guarter-yeoman- 
(armers' (047 sedlik; Gtvrtlânık, etc.). 

A 'cirele' was an administrative and geographic division that corresponded to a 
province, perhaps to a county or a shire in early modern England. 

It seems that this oath was not always reguired, at least until the last third of the 
seventeenth century, no matter what the law said. Several testimonies of parish 
priests of the diocese of Prague state as much in 1677. İn the eighteenth century, 
pastoral visits indicated that, on the contrary, such swearing was universally 
practised. This did not prevent certain schoolmasters from making use of 
Protestant books, however. In 1752 a schoolmaster in the parish of Skalsko, in 
the circle of Boleslav, used Luther's catechism in class, brought to him by a pupil, 
the daughter of the shoemaker Pechâğek (SÜA, APA 1, H 2/59), İ 
On the popülation of Prague, see Ludmila Karnikovâ, Wwy oöyvatelsrva v Ceskyeh 
zemirh, 1754-1914 (Nakl. Ceskoslovenskâ akademie vâd, Prague 1965), p. 59. | 
have relied my own research for provincial citi€s. 


SÜA, APA 1, H 2/5992 and H 2/1-2' 97, AS 152, 41/350 and 159, 41/351. 


m concerned here only with Bohemia. 


Bohemia proper, Moravia, and Silesia. la 
ek (An account of the catastrophes that 


Vâclav Jlensky, LiZeni dneinich pohrom. . 
NOW a the Czech en) MS in the Library of Ek Museum 
in Prague, catalogue number VDs2 (written after 1627 bya at olic). n 
Frantiğek Smahel, 44 Revolufon hussite une anomale historgue (Fresses 
ai ap” ises, Paris, 1985), P. 112. , 
Ri Mi as early a6 the filtecnth la vi 
ıs forined from the expression sub utragu€ speria, "in eee İ m 
designated those who communicated with both brcad a t e o 
he fiftcenih century, Bohemia Was the only biconlessiona country mi Surope. 
, , 'h possessed ils own instilutlons even though it had not 
klar Gm e roblem of ordination. The structures of the Catholic 
reselved with ari e by the Hussite erisis. Between 1471 and 1561 the 
Ti li Praguc remaincd vacanı, In the sixteenth century, the 
arcİyepiscopi 


i Td sİ5 WETU pe ratcd into old ( ağu ” | 
l Aragui zi bepd 
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> | who were in reality crypto-Lutherans, In fact, the two 
Gal religions were still Catholicism and Utraguism, except between 1609 and 
1620, In 1609, Rudolph Il accorded religious liberty to Czech evangelicals. The 
nn b ) who delme all tendencies “of European 
EE) KM pa ME num er, and the Czech Brethren (created in 
, oravian Brethren outside their own country. The 
latter group issued from radical Hussitism in its most profound and popülar form. 
F rom the beginning the Brethren were organized as a separate church, and its 
illegality earned it repeated persecutions. As a community of predestined 'saints' 
divided into congregations with their priests (called 'servitors') and their 
'ancients”, male and female, it remained numerically in a very small minority. But 
it was well implanted throughout Bohemia and in eastern Moravia, and its 
cultural influence far outstripped the small number of its members, 
These modifiers, highly representative of triumphalist phraseology and the 
rhetorical formulas to celebrate the victory of the Habsburgs, have been 
furnished to me by S. Sidecius, Bofemia exorlens chritiana, bellicese imperans, 
gentilis, pia, regnans, austraca... concnnata a Collegii Socetatis Jesu Pragensi (Prague, 
1627). The Jesuits of Clementinum had had the work printed on the occasion of 
the crowning of Ferdinand Ill as king of Bohemia. 
Philippe Joutard, La Legende des Camisards, une sensıbilit€ au pass€ (Gallimard, Paris, 
1977).P. 41. 
There are several different estimates of the popülation of Bohemia before the 
Thirty Years War. They oscillate between 1,200,000 and 1,700,000. Moravia is 
supposed to have had a population of from 800,000 to 900,000. See Eduard 
Maur, Ceskos/ovenske döriny, 1648-1781 (Prague, 1976), p. 6. 
APAI,re stersB 11/7t0B 17)/4a. 
This suspicion comes from the inventories of parish books annexed to the 
responses to the 1677 guestionnaire. 
From around 1634, varr! foraner in each circle were charged with supervision of 
twelve to fifteen parish priests. 
The dioceses of Prague, Litomârice (formed in 1655), and Hradec Krâlove 
(formed in 1660). 
The verdicts of this Court of Appeals can be found in the Central State Archives 
in Prague, collection AS, Orre/ni #nihy, Urthei-Bücher, catalogue numbers (from 
1704 t0 1781) AS 146, 417/344 10 AS 182, 437/378. All the figures given here hüve 
been elaborated on the basis of these documents. In reality, the first cases ol 
heresy judged by the Court of Appeals go back to 1689. The series ol verdicts 
presents two lacunac (for the years 1749-50 and 1756) and one register is 
unusabile (1757-8). The number of 'heretics' sentenced must thus be somewhat 
greater than calculated here. 
At least four of those sentenced to death had their sentence commuted to forced 
labour in perpetuity. 
For its part, the ofliciality ol the diocese of Prague seems to have been also less 
than zealous in transmitting to the Court ol Appeals well-documented cases ot 
individuals who had relapsed several times, like Vaclav Polâk, who tell into 
'heresy” seven times before the Church turned him over to the court. 
I will use here only the investigations from the diocese of Prague, which covered 
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33 
34 


35 


36 


all Bohemia with the exceptions of the cireles ol Litomârice, Hradec Krâlovg 
çand Novj Bydzov), which made up the dioceses of the same name, İnter- 
rogations in the diocese of Hradec Krâlove have not yet been made public, 

APA L, H 2/59” (De statu religronts autem, 1735, 1750, 1751). 

The distinction between he charged prisoners transmitted or not to the state's 

justice recalis the separation between reconcıhati and relaxatı of the medieval 
İnguisition. The analogy is not total, however, and the system - if indeed there 

was one - İunctioned differentiy. The ofliciality at times absolved suspects 

without transferring them to the Court of Appeals when, according to its own 

eriteria, (hey were heretics. İn many cases, the raising of the excommunication 

was accompanied by various penalties inflicted by the lord of the penitent: fines, 

the construction of a chapel, funding pious works, etc. 

Augustin Neumann, Prosfondrodni ndbozenske hnuti de dokladi konsistore Krdlove 

hradecke (Hradec Kralove, 1931), p. 161, appendix 27. 

APAL,H 2/5 

APA |, Patentes vernales, yı March 1735. 

Karel V. Adamek, Löziny & döyindm hidoveho hnuti ndbozenskeho na cesköm vychodö v 

Xl a XIX vöku (2 vols, Nâkl. Cesk& akademie vâd a umeön, Prague, ıgıı), p. 62. 

APAL,H 2/5120. 

Pyres ol books began to burn in the seventeenth century. After 17ı9 the 

ecclesiastical authorities counselled conliscation instead. Despite this, books 

were still burned. 

APAI,H 2/g1”*. 

Sine hac substitione parum produit omnis labor, atgue€ conatus conversioni 

haereticorum impensus', cited in Neumann, Prostondrodni ndbozenskö hnutı, 
. 108. 

The Bible known as 'of St Wenceslas”, printed in threc volumes between 1677 

and 17165. 

CE claudens et apertens. Kli kaciPsk€ bludy rozvirajici a zavirayici.. (ast 

edition, Hradec Krâlove, 1729: 2nd edition revised and augmented, 1749; 3rd 

edition 1770). 

APA|, yan, Circa hıbros. Pro memorsa. 
Antonin Kania$, Posti/u, aneb celo-ro6ni veykladove 
Preface, 2nd, 3rd, and lası İcaves (unpaginated). | e | 
On intensive reading, see Rolf Engelsing, Der ii ab Leser. Levergeschichiş in 

ii > izler, Stuttgart, 1974). 

o . mn lire', in Royer Chartier (ed.), Pratigues de ha fecture 
(Rivages, Marseille, a iler best to impose a purely 
During the eighteenth century, mıssıoner? be hali ueb bi 
Catholic way ol grceting One another. İn the pit o ii İİ Ni rl iie 
Büh (God greets you). they introduced iietyane lele : Lam e Eses rastuZ, 
Pukvdlen bud Pân Jedi. Koniağ propagandizes for his salutation in a dialogue in 
his book, 74e Jyfallıble and Golden Dawn (Zat neomyind dennite, (Prague, 17 31). 
Furtherinore, the second edition of 1738 ol his hynnbook, 74e Oyhare of the New 

ight editions Edi a ineludes a hymn that praises the 

e ol this formula. 


(3rd edition; Prague 1756), 
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Central State Archives of East 
C.36, fos 298-301. 

Meaning that he was a 'half-farmer' (Bibedlik). 

The national bibliography of works printed in Czech and in Slovak up to 1800 
(Knihapis) cites three diflerent editions of a collection of Gospels and Epistles 
published in Litomy$l, all by the printer Tureğek, who specialized in broadsheets 
and books sold at markets and fairs. The book is certainİy one of these. ( Evange/ia 
1/12) epiğtoly na nedelia sudtky.  ,1785, 169, 238pp.: 1791, 169, 224pp.; 1800, 169, 
224PP.). 

The first citation is obscure, but it is perhaps a reminiscence of the Acts of the 
Apostles 17:24. The second refers to the first letter of Paul to the Corinthians, 
3.16, with modifications. 

Suchy, Vesely and the many 'errants' located during the same period cannot be 
classified in either of the two categories of religious dissidence proposed by 
Troeltsch since they respond neither to the Kırc4eniypus nor to the Sektenbpus. 
See Henri Desroche, Ler Religrons de contrebande (Mame, Paris, 1974); i 
particular, his reflections on cultural nonconformity, pp. 128-373. 

İnterrogation of Jan Cerny, from Zerâice, parish Dobrovice, responses nos 9g and 
12; interrogation of Jiri Hlavâğ, responses nos 10 and 12. APA 1, H2/5*2 
Vâclav Schultz, L&s4i? ndbozensk€ho Anuti poddaneho hidu na panstvi hitomystkem v 
stoleti XVTII (Prague, 1915), p. 132. İn the village of Horky, where Jan Kolda and 
his wife Katerina lived, 80 persons (17 households) preferred to declare 
themselves 'evangelical first, rather than Lutheran or Calvi ist, following the 
Patent of Toleration in December 1781. 

APAILH 2/g**”* 

Katerina Kodovâ and her husband possessed prohibited books. It is difficult to 
untangle what in her confession may have come from her reading and what from 
family religious tradition. Whatever the answer, Protestant impregnation in the 
larger sense is obvious. Many of the ideas she expresses are already found around 
1420 among the radical Hussites, the Taborites. The Sola Sergptura is already in 
Hus, and the New Testament long constituted the sacred book of the Brethren 
and the foundation of their theology. After around 1532, the Czech Brethren 
retained only two sacraments, the Lord's Supper and Baptism. Like the 
Taborites, it recognized neither transubstantiation nor consubstantiation. For 
the Unity, the Lord's Supper was both commemoration and the spiritual 
presence of Christ among the assembiy. In the absence ol ministers, İlavmen 
could guite well administer communton in the two kinds to one another. Faith 
alone guaranteed salvation, but it should find expression in charity. Like Luther 
and Calvin and like the Taborites, the Brethren refused the intercession ol the 
saints, the cult ol images, confraternal organizations, pilgrimages, prayers tor the 
dead, and Purgatory. One of the essential contributions of Hussitism was to have 
abolished the distinetion between priests and the laity. The Four Articles of 
Prague, the minimal programme around which moderates and radicals joined 
alter 1420, demanded liberty to preach the word of God without shackles, 
communion for all in bread and wine, the poverty of the Church and the clergy, 
and the punishment of mortal sins. Among the people subjected to interrogatıo 
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56 SÜA Prague. AS 170, 41 


on suspicion of heresy, iconoclasm and anticlericalism are İreguent. These traits 
and others, such as a tendency towards blasphemy, are not automatically the 
signs of a Protestant heritage. This set of elements poses two interrelated 
problems, however: that of the conditions of transmission, and that of the 
possibility of recreation of certai ideas or attitudes outside of a constructed 
system. 
ii the end of the seventeenth and into the eighteenth century, most of the 
fiysheets and the chapbooks sold by pedlars and in the fairs and markets were in 
the form of hymns and songs. The national bibliography of printed works in 
Czech andiin Slovak up to 1800 (Kop), which does not include fiysheets, lists 
6,694 tracts and pamphlets, neariy ali during the eighteenth century. This figure 
is minimal. The subject matter of these publications was 75 per cent religious. 
Jiri Pokornj in Prague has studied the inventories after death of Prague burghers 
of the eighteenth century: Dr Novy's students have analysed similar parish 
priests' inventories in the diocese of Prague after the White Mountain. These 
wo population groups are not comparable to the one studicd here. The 
interrogations do not include all the books owned at a given moment by an 
individual, but they show them in context, which is their great advantage. 
Among the suspects cited in these pages, this was true of Frantisek Sakr, Matöj 
$vancara, and Jan Cernik, among others. 
Vâclav Hâjek Z Libodan, Kronyka ös&d o (ıst edition, Prague, 1541), guarto, 
527pp. These annals of Czech history met with great success. 
The Rhenish florin was an accounting denomination; the kreutzer, both a coin 
and an accounting denomination. One florin was worth 60 kreutzers. Prices 
should be compared with those in practice on the official book market and with 
the purchasing power of the sums involved. m 
Spaliiek (little log) was the usual designation for one of the books of the €migr& 
publisher, Vâclav Kleych, so called because they were thick books higher than 
they were wide. Naboğnich #feslanü rufni knizka (Brief manual for pious 
Christians (|) (Zittau, 1709), 16“ eight editions before 1782. ai l 
İnterrogations for heresy are rich enough in detail to suggest that they bigi 
make a contribution to the history of book prices. in the case of these suspects, it 
goes without saying that â sentimental value might have interfered with the 
ğe lr a siryeh, or about I 33 kg, an ealeni 
proposed for a vörfe/ of rye by Emanuel Janousek, Hıstoreky vyvoj produkirviy 
idöbtvi v obdobi pobelohorskem (Prague, 1967), p. von Tur . 
ela pili li babiy the translation of Philip Kegel's Zw0/7 gessthiehe 
e ae ölüleri among the suspects who owned books. İts 
Andachten, 5 WOK ba duchovne nabozne premyslwvdni (1s1 edition, Zilina, 
e vii b seven more editions before 1787, eight in Slovakia, threc in 
160, İle ll one with no mention of place). 
e Se in a manuscript inguiry of 1717 on parish revenues (APA |, 
Y15 1 ie N KMD 7 de Aris ve 
register B | 5/1, circle of Chrudim, vicariat of Pardubice, parish of Holice). 


Bi AS 17B, 437374. 
SUA Praguc, A5 175,43 /368, APA LLM 2/5 AH 5/2-3918/ŞUA 
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eriş BA IVi/zr, box 33. A report dated 12 April 1747, 
ot Chrudim, presents Mendil as a pedlar who went from village to village and 


SUA Zâmrsk, BA IV 1/4, box 74. 


APA,I,H 2/5991. The peasants were named Francouz and Chadima. 

Survey of 1677: APA |, registers B 117/7 toB 13/4a; survey of 1700:B 13/4 to B 
14/17; survey of 1713: B 14/18 t0B 14/29,andBı5/1toB 15/24. 

By extrapolation from the figures for 1779 to 1789. To give a comparison, only $ 
per cent of Silesian children attended school in 1770. See Otakar Kadner, Hwoya 
dneini soustava Skohstvi 1 (4 vols, Nâkl. Cesk& adademie ved a umen, Prague, 1929- 
38). vol.r,p. 59. 

Michail Kuzmin, Www #obtvi a vzdölani v Ceskoslevensku (Prague, 1981), p. 64. 
Kuzmin elaborated these data on the basis of official Austrian statistics and from 
several other scholars' figures. 

APAIL,C 105/598 H 65/2-39311 H 2/6124. 

My italics. 

A term suggested by Jack Goody: John Rankine Goody, Lileracy ın Tradittona! 
Socetres (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1968). 

Syrach, or Sirach, is the name consistentiy used for Ecclesiasticus in these 
sources$. 

Interrogation of Jan Van&skovsky, Jan Jandik affair, around 1729, response 13, 
APALH 2/51, 

With the exception of Ecclesiasticus and the Psalms, it is very unusual to find 
references to the Old Testament in the suspects' testimony. Their scriptural 
baggage came from the New Testament, in particular the Gospels and the 
Epistles of the liturgical year and the Book of Revelations (the Apocalypse). 
Ouite often these texts were transmitted to them by other books than the 
Scriptures themselves. Furthermore, among the confiscated books, complete 
Bibles were relatively rare. They might be editions of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in general those of the great Prague 
printers Melantrich and Veleslavin, or, less often, the Bible of the Czech Brethren 
of the Unity, called the Kralice Bible, in its one-volume version. In the eighteenth 
century, pietist Bibles printed in Halle in Czech were introduced illegaliy into 
Bohemia. The editions of the New Testameni are always in greater number than 
those ol complete Bibles (fifteenth century: 2 Bibles, 2 New Testaments; 
sixteenth century up to 1620: 14 Bibles, 25 New Testaments, of which 3 Catholiç; 
eighteenih century: 6 Bibles, 2 of them Catholic, 18 New Testamenis, 3 of them 
Catholic). None the less, in 1643, a printer in Litomysl republished, in the middle 
of the Counter-Reformation, the Bible of the Czech Brethren of 1525. İn 
contrast, (he Old Testament had only one separate editivn, ın I5şı ın 
Nuremberg. This predominance of the New Testament has also been noted in 
vertâin Lutheran, German-language regions. See, for example, Miriam Usher 
Chrisman, Lay Cudure, Learned Culture: Boobs and Soral Change im Sirasbou7g 1490 - 
1559 (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1982). 

Desiderius Erasmus, PangArasis in evangelum Matrhder per 02 Erasmum 


and signed by the vicar 


EŞ 


75 


76 


76 
79 


$v A possible allusion to 


MARIE-ELISABETH DUCREUX 


primum nata el edila. o (Mayence, 1522). İt was translated in Czech and printed in 
Litomörice in 1542 With the title, Evangelium Jezile Krista Syna Boziho Podle sepsdnı 
mı Mattonie, kteröz Erazym Rolerodamskaj v Sirsieh slovich a sako 5 vağkladem. ... yda! 
In 1753, for example, out of 492 titles listed by ten missioners, the a 
religivus to secular printed works was 94 per cent to 6 per cent. 

An allusion to the Gospel according to St John, 1o.1-21 (here verses 9-10). 
Vanesovsky and Jandik were incorrect in placing this extract at Pentecost 
Monday, since at this time in figured under Pentecost Tuesday. İnterrogation of 
Jan Van&sovsky, guestion 12, Jan Jandik affair. i 

An allusion to the Gospel according to St Matthew, 24.24. It was at the time the 
reading for the twenty-fourth and last Sunday after Pentecost (today the twenty- 
third in the Catholic Church). Jan Nahlovsky affair, interrogation of Matâj 
Skreta, guestion 4. 

This number is minimal, since it was established on the basis of monthly reports, 
guarteriy catalogues, or annual lists of confiscated books sent by ten missionaries 
the archdiocese. The entire diocese is not represented egually; certain 
documents may have been lost. Furthermore, one should add to these 614 
volumes those seguestered by the Jesuits during their 'penitential' missions, but | 
have been unable to find the figures for these for the year 1753. The overali 
number of books confiscated each year varied. If we can believe the archdiocesan 
protocols, there were 333 in 1752; 2,667 in 1754; 3.06B in 1775, for example. 
Interrogation of the cowherd Jan Petr, Pavel Cağâk affair. To my knowledge, the 
hyınn in guestion ( Komuz se uteri mdme, nez 4 Panne Mari) was printed for the first 
time in the collection of Bozan in 1719. 

The hymn ends thus: “Take thought that there will be for you no guarantor if 
your life is placed on the eternal brazier. ( Mod/eme se Orc svömu vpokure a tıchostı, 
the first printing in a collection, Olomouc, 1559, Jan Gunther; taken up by all the 
Catholic hymnals in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). | İ 
This was the hymn, Pfapravmez se vörni k modleni, a first version of which figures in 
the Hussite hymnal called of Jistebnice. The Utraguists, the Lutherans, and the 
Brethren reproduced a slightiy different text. This is the one picked up KE 
ol the Catholic hymnals of the seventeenth century no the one sung bed kreta 
and Nahlovsky. Konias picked a variant for his Cihare of di eni. 
Nahlovsky confirmed Skreta's deposition but he referred to a : ii ği X 
the same hymn to prove the uselessness of the cult of the DR n e e 
song there is this: “Raise our eyes towards the Lord our od in person i 
ınterpretation is the same. 


/z ubyiho, bay se pekla Aoroucihe. | 
il e iv) Philadelphus. The author of Cacâk's book seems 
dü 


| rin Philadelphus Zâmrsky (1 550-92), the author of an 
to Epi Kn ln tary (hat one reads vach Year ın Ciristianıly, (hat one 
e 1d that one Exgplains in the Assembltes of the Church if the People of God 
Meditates 4 “, 1310 pp. This book also contained hyınns. 


ic Opavy, 1592, 2, 
(Jezdkovice u Opavy the Gospel according to St John, 10:1-18, already cited by 


landik and Van&&ovsk)y. 
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Vâclav Oliva, 'Z minulosti Chlumku u Luze a jeho okoli", Söorni2 A&torckeho 


krouzku, 6(1905), p. 137. 
Reversales ol Magdalena Teplâ, APA 1, H 2/64, 
SÜA Prague, AS 175, 43/373. 
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PART Iİ 
> 


Political Representation and Persuasion 


INTRODUCTTON 


In the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries power was illustrated: ritual and pomp, 
ranks and honours, decisions and acts all passed massively into print in pieces 
combining image and text. The profusion of these objects - which ranged from the 
most rough-hewn to the carefully elaborated - poses several problems. 

Was illustration passive, involving multiple agents, or active? Did its multiplicity 
and diversity reflect 'opinions' or varying points of view about public affairs? Or is that 
diversity instead a manifestation of the universal and supple hold on the public of the 
wielders of power? 

What role did printing play, or did people want it to play? Was it simply charged 
with proliferating and perpetuating the passing event or the current institution - ina 
word, was popularizing its chief task? Or was it to explain and persuade? Or, indeed, 
was it to prescribe, impose a message, and fascinate? 

The massive presence of the image incites us to retum to the old medieval problem 
of the utility of images for popularization. Did they exist, as Gregory the Great and an 
entire Christian tradition insisted, because they were more accessible to the 
unlettered than text? İn reality, the situation had become more complex. The image 
was joined with the text in a mobile relationship of implication, proximi *, and 
hierarchy; hence we need to try to define the direction and the scope of this 
relationship. Moreover, the image no longer referred to one text alone (the Serip- 
tures), but to a variety ol writings, previous and contemporary, and to immediately 
available scenes of decorum and rite. The guestion of the inhereni force of the figure - 
of representalion and of the reproduction of representations - is thus situated at the 
crossroads of the history of technology, the history of knowledge, and political history. 

Finally, the printed political image no longer addressed the 'ignorant' but the 
"public" Sin fact, various 'publics” The guite diflerent sorts of difhiculey involved in 
deciphering images, (rom the directiy illustrative vignette to the complex visual 
metaphor, İcad us to new gucstüons about the reception ol visual effects. Did all seg- 
ments öfthe public sec the same objects? Did they perceive the same lessons in them? 

These were also erucial güestions for those in power and for the parıv leader. the 
author, and the printer. Doubtless the specific nature ol political printed matter is that 
it is designed to persuade, to inform, or to prescribe, and it cannot avoid thinkin in 
terms ol how twill be received. This focus on ellicacy increases the pertinence ol our 
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«signs of the projected reception of a piece in the object itself, But just where 


çegreh - of demarcation fall? Did hierarchies of reception coincide with hierarchies 
do e and socio-cultural position? 

ol respond to these guestions We have chosen for examination three guite different 
nirie$ intO ıhe dense mass ol political printed matter: 

W A form of publication defined by a precise function and use: the political p/acar/ 
ıbrondside), analysed within the circumscribed contexts of the end of the League in 
1504 and the assassination of Concini in 1617. Here the image interprets the event by 
çesling an original and directiy political configuration of it, 

2 A class of symbolic objects, the emblems, studied over long time span and 
observed as they pass into the book, the point of arrival and of departure towards uses 
outside the book. The image, in this case, figures a previous metaphorization, and is 
only political by its application and its derivation. 

il A group of texts, illustrated and not, referring to an event (the end of the siege 
olLa Rochelle in 1628) that for several wceks joined to produce a rich harvesi ol texts, 
glosses, and celebrations in a wide varicty of publishing formats and writing practices. 
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Readability and Persuasion: 
Political Handbilis 


CHRISTIAN JOUHAUD 


Among all mass-distributed print pieces, the #/xc4r4s o handbills or 
broadsheets - show the closest, most vital association of text and pictures. 
The term p/acard designated a printed sheet that could be posted where it 
could be read by passers-by. Contemporaries often connected this means of 
expression with clandestinity. Writings that one would not openliy admit to 
were posted surreptitiously, preferabiy by night. Thus the word pdacard was 
often combined with adjectives such as 'injurious', 'defamatory”, or 
'scandalous'. The most famous were those posted by Protestants over the 
night of 17-18 October 1534 in several French cities: Paris, Rouen, even 
Amboise, at the very doors of the private apartments of King Francis 1. This 
'Aflaire des placards' has been thought instrumental in launching the 
religious troubles that bathed the kingdom in blood for sixty years. Handbilis 
were also used by the government, however, both to inform the citizenry 
and to prescribe behaviour. That distinction reminds us that there are 
others: all p/zc4r45 were not by any means illustrated, and some were 
handwritten. Only illustrated, printed pdasards that came from other sources 
than oflicial agencies will be discussed here. 

Should we follow the Icad of Naude and Furetiere, who sought the origini 
of the placard in Roman pasguinades?? Probabiy not. Still, it is interesting 
that the writings of the dedm esprr& ot the seventeenth century mention the 
cobbler Pasguino, since it shows that for them this mode of expression hac 
something basically 'popular' to it and was not to be considered honourabil: 
enough for the members of the 'Republic of Letters". In any event, if at 
author composed a pdacard, it was wiser not to let a name appear on it. İ 
would be mistaken to see in this anonymity the mark of a truly popula 
origin or ol some sort of spontaneity. Admittediy, the handwritten poster 
(hat sometimes sprang up during the course of popular revolts might pas 
for sponlaneous forms of expression, but recourse to printing implics 
prepuralion and an elaboration incompatible with improvisation. 


were hor TNE prinlers ONE job among others They reguired 
e pin investment; they were light in weight and stocks were sold 
Me Li llustrated, preparation demanded More Ume and more 


giher had to avoid being too 'scandalous or their distribution had to be 
generei by a powerful patron! 
Tee üret problem is 10 ascertain whether printed and illustrated pazı 


down t0 us to testify that the League produced a good many handbilis. 
Wihost His collection, we could conchude that there had been no such 


ing 


Placards and Poffcal Acton 


Thar Pierre de L'Estoile's collection of Adanır: ever should have survived is 
nothing short of miraculous * The ttle that he himself gave to his folio 
volume of 46 sheets of rough paper merits citing in full: Zer Bells Aipures et 
&raleries de ia Ligue Avec les peintures, placcars et afirhes öyuriemses el diğamaterres 
eve İs memosre ef honneur du feu Roy, gut İes orsons de da Ligue appelaieni Henri'de 
Haksız; ömprrmdes, erifes, preschees et vendues publiguemeni â Parık, par tous des 
eMdrosbs e guarrefours de la vilie, L'an 1589 (The fine figures and drolleries of 
be League. With the insulüng and defamatory paintings, placards and 
posters against the memory and honour of the late King, whom the dullards 
w the Leagve called Henry of Valois, printed, cried, preached and sold 
publiciy in Paris in all places and streetcorners of the city fin) he year 
isg )* Printed. cried, sold, preached: L'Estoile speaks of a wide distribution. 
These were 'all discourses of scoundrels and loafers, the drainage from the 
dregs ol a stupid and rebellious people" Pierre de L'Estoile was a po/ii5ve, a 
az Henry IV, and a supporter of a political solution, and certainiy not 
Mir dır he people" yet he had bought all these pieces, collected 
yi cut ha ou pasted them in his book, and commented on them. 
Elrikermie; his collecion, which originally contained more than three 
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undred printed works of the sort, must have been dear to him indeed if it 


led him to disobe in kk 
had ordered the / aka > si licutenant d'Auty, who 
League in 1594. Be that asit may, L' <SEPUONS anal other çaricatur — of the 
Re ay, L'Estoile bears Witness, in spite of himself 
to the broad distribution of these print pieces in the ci ii az 
matter shared over a wide range of 'P ın the city. This was reading 
ge of social levels. 
in Diğ i ln. texis, far from being consumed passively, 
iy A political action. indeed, they were an integral part of it. 
ş , or example, are the portraits of the duke and the cardinal de 
Guise, assassinated at Blois in December 1588. Their likenesses were not 
only pul onto placards but also carried in the immense processions that took 
place in Paris eariy in 1 589. They thus became political gestures, taking their 
place among other like gestures. 

Just as significant is the case of a series of pdaazrı describing in horible 
detail the persecution of Catholics in England. They show to what point 
circumstances helped reading to move people to action. They were posted in 
the cemetery of Saint-Söverin - church property, where intervention by the 
police forces would be inappropriate. It was also a place in which people 
traditionally met, discussions took place, and various transactions were 
carried out, so it was intensely freguented. The moment was St John's Eve, a 
time of fine weather and of one of the most important feast days of the year. 
Shops were closed, workshops were idle, the young had gathered. 
Everything was calculated and thought of in terms of its eflect, and great 
care was taken to direct opprobrium at both Protestanıs and moderate 
Catholics. The King ordered the Parlement to have the Adacards removed, 
but it was done only 'by night and guietiy, for fear of sedition'* 

Sixty years later, at the üme of the Fronde, methods had not changed. 
Jean Vallier describes the p/acar& posted in November 1650 in several ot the 
most heavily travelled spots in Paris. Portraits of Cardinal Mazarin had been 
hung on the poles at the end of the streets that served to anchor the chains 
put up in case of public disorder, actual or threatened. Öne addition to the 
likeness showed cleariy that its purpose was not to celebrate the cardinal- 
minister: a cord 'as big as your little finger' had been threaded through two 
holes on a level with his neck. Under the portrait a text denounced 
Mazarin's misdeeds and turpitudes and sentenced him to hanging. Vallier 
adds that this jolly practical joke was accompanied by massive sales oi 
hawked lampoons, which was enough to persuade him "that it was noi 
people of lesser condition who were the authors of this shameful anc 
cowardiy proceeding'.* 

Both L'Estoile and Vallier accuse powerful people - the duchesse dı 
Montpensier, cardinal de Retz, and others - of having placards made fv 
propaganda purposes. Party chiefs knew very well that print pieces of th: 
sort reached the widest public. It was not even necessary to buy them u 
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yı 
- access to them, eğ mil ni ri va even necessar) to be able 1 

z o understand them. n places like the ont-Neuf hat saw heavy traffic, 
rel was always some obliging public reader (who might willingiy accept 
aleni or some improvised commentator who would relate the 
ii of a publication of the sort. Unless of course the #/acar4 itself had 
a composed 80 as to make its decipherment difficult. This is a central 
vestion that merits closer scrutiny on the basis of concrete and specific 
çgses, Still, as the essence of the effect of a placard doubtlessiy lay in the 
relationship between its text and its image, we need to ask what was an 
mage during the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries? What was its 
satus; what were the virtues and functions attributed to it? Just like the 
written word or ideas, the image has a history, the mixed history of its 
conception, its production, and its varied receptions. 


The Virtues of he Image 


The image was one of the topics subject to most lively debate in this era, and 
ıl gave rise t0 a good number of theoretical and practical works. The books 
uf emblems or devices stand as proof of this."9 Three considerations that 
aflected political expression concern us here: 


ı From earliest Christian times theologians had been interested in the 
image. Öne point seems to have met with universal agreement: image could 
have a dual function in religious practice. It supplanted letters for the 
iliterate; thus where sight sufficed for comprehension it was a powerful 
means for instruction and conversion. But it was also a jumping-oft place for 
contemplation. Like hieroglyphics, it hid from the profane a sacred mystery 
that could only be pierced through initiation. The virtue of the first sort of 
mage Was thus to enlighten; that of the second, to conceal. This distinction 
served İater theoreticians Who contrasted 'vulgar' or popular images with 
hıghiy coded İearned images (for the most part symbolic or allegorical). As 
an implicit conseguence, the 'vulgar' images were immediately readable by 
al rather, they had no need to be 'read' - whereas the learned ones 
postulated the existence of two categories of reader, those who would 
succeed in decoding them and those who would not... 

Logic dictated that these cleariy distinct categories give rise to products 
hat were usü as easily distinguishable, the literature of the pedlars and the 

atechism on the one hand, learned books on he other. Placarde lead us to 
put a different guestion, however: when the status of he objects was 
indeterminate or bybrid, as in the case of mass-printed political pieces, what 
became of the status Of the pictures On them? The author and the printer 


were usually people imbucd with this implicit polarity: how did they 
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proceed? To put the guestion differentiy, 
publishing that aimed at producing, 
the same figures, clear images and co 
confusion) existed, we must co 
unsuccessful decoding there was 
Successes, distorted uses, and contra 


2 From classical antiguity to the age of French classicism, passing 
through scholasticism and the Renaissance, the image and the imagination 
held an essential place in the various theories of knowledge. Despite 
Descartes, the traditional positions reigned until the last decades of the 
seventcenth century. Furetiğre still defines the image as a 'painting that one 
forms (by) oneself in one's mind by the mixture of several ideas and 
impressions of things that have passed through our senses". Father 
Menestrier, with the clarity cHaracteristic of all his books, writes in his Art of 
Emblems (1662): 


239 
were there not forms of writing and 
in the same time and space and using 
ded imâges? If this Juxtaposition (or this 
nclude that between successful and 
room for a great number of partial 
dictory appropriations. 


We learn only by images what we learn, since nothing enters into the mind in a 
natural way that has not passed through the senses and through the imagination, the 
function of which is to receive images of objects and to present them to the mind in 
order to know them and examine them.!! 


Receiving the images of objects: this formula fully participates in the 
Aristotelian tradition of the passive eye, revived by Leonardo da Vinci and 
even by Kepler."? Images sent by objects to the brain were contemplated by 
the mind. All knowledge arose from that contemplation. Imagination 
preceded intellection and served as an intermediary between perception and 
thought. The theory of passive vision had an important corollary. If it was 
objects that project their images towards the eye, then the images that 
imagination was to present to the mind, according to Menestrier's formula, 
necessarily resemble ıhe objects that they represent. This was importanı for 
the practitioners of persuasion. Resemblance made of the perceived image a 
sort of 'painting' of reality. It was that painting that was presented for the 
examination of the understanding. İf it was accepted by the judgement of the 
mind, it would pass for reality. Its status as representation would be wiped 
out, for it would take the place of the object. In other words, it could either 
be rejected as nonsensical or received, which would impiy adherence to its 
order of reality. 

In this perspective, the use of an image in material form - drawn, painted, 
or printed - would have a guite particular function of persuasion. As a 
represenlation nol of (he real but of an intention, it would prompt the same 
acceplance or immediate rejection as the image of an object. This image 
would persuade better than a discourse not only because ol its pedagogical 
virtues (as Napoleon reminds us, a good sketch is worth more than a lengthy 
discourse) but above all because it would permit the transmission of an 
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an ht would be Hi il as real. All that was needed was to 

” şeyecon by providing pleasure: 1 e image had to be 'delectabile”, That 
0 sential thing; in comprehending an image one 'adhered t0' what it 

m including the intention insüilled it its fashioning, 
e was MOrE. Aristotle had insisted that memory belongs to the same 
a ol he soul as imagination. Frances Yates, in her great book, The Artof 
uman, writes of the thought of Giovanni Battista Porta (1602), 
İmagination . » - draws images as with a pencil in memory.' The memory was 
amply â Set ol fabricated and stocked mental images. İn order to recall them, 
.hings - Or ideas or words - must be İinked to images. Thus, according to 
Francis Bacon, 'emblem reduceth conceits intellectual to images sensible, 
«hich strike the memory more.""* This accounts for the fantastic success of 
he mnemonic methods studied by Yates, and also for the importance of 
vllering ready-made memory images to people one wanted to persuade and 
persuade İastingiy. 

To understand something was to 'adhere' to it, and to adhere to it was to 
remember. That is why these implicit virtues of the image, which were 
broadly accepted by theoreticians and practitioners alike, brought politicians 
tu use the image as a means of persuasion. 

3 Thirty years after his /4r/ o“ Emölems, Father Menestrier published a 
work entitled La Phlosophie des images önigmatıgues. İn it he begins by 
repeating the traditional opposition between learned and popular images. 
However, since he held to the philosophy of knowledge that we have seen 
him express so clearly, he could find nothing stable on which to base that 
opposition. İn point of fact, both the process of the production of mental 
images and their use are the same in all cases. Only modes of circulation, 
conditions of appropriation, and notions such as genre, which underlay 
reading conventions, could erect legitimate barriers between trivial images 
and more noble images. İn a sort of codified recapitulation,. Menestrier 
arives at the aflirmation that trivial images - those appreciated by ignorant 
people - are illicit or degraded learned images. This degradation threatened 
all İearned images, which must be protected by extremely strict'rules of 
elaboration (hence also of decipherment). Such images could be compared 
(0 a citadel under sicge. If even one of these rules was broken, the image 
would sink into triviality. Ko  Miöemel keğ f 

The long history of he device illustrates his anguishe ei ş 
beleaguerment. A perfect figure, the device e — the Kli ii ve Gi 
the shortest and the most vivid, the one that says (he di ul b 
the least noise, which has the mosl force and takes up the least space It 
body and soul, an image and a motto hat, by their association, 
designated a person metaphoricaliy through an achievemeni, a goal, or an 
internal concepv As rules to proteci the perfect working out ota device 
y became more precise and more constraining, opportunities for 
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twisting them became more n 
everywhere - in festiyit 
ballets, and so forth 
Theoreticians denounce 
sorts of puzzle found on 

In ehi 
inapplica 
brings u 


ma Da 
processions, in public ceremonies, in 
They also became more and more incorrect, 
d them and compared them to the rebus or other 
, emand for purity, based on 
ble norms on which the theoreticians no longer managed to 
5 us unwitting evidence of the erudite conviction that the 
provided an opportunity for shared reading. To that conviction, which we 
mighe call epistemological, we need to add the day-to-day reality of an 
intense presence of the image in the social, political, and religious life of the 
city. Painted, drawn, embroidered, and sculpted images were on view 
everywhere. This constant presence obviously had conseguences for the 
readability of printed images and for the idea that their prospective makers 
may have had of them. 

Three commonliy held definitions (of objects, of their mode of 
appropriation, of the functions of the imagination - thus seem to have 
guaranteed the image a wide reception. We know, however, that its presence 
in books was not massive. What was its place in the #/2cards? L'Estoile's 
collection permits us to give a satisfactory answer for one specific span of 
about twenty years. The collection contains 142 items, 76 of which are 
illustrated by at least one engraving. Fifteen others are manuscript copies or 
notes in İ'Estoile's hand that on several occasions allude to images. Fifty- 
one have no pictorial material, but two-thirds of these are official 
proclamations of the king, the ecclesiastical authorities, the Parlement, 
various entities of the League, and so forth. In all, this means that among the 
non-official Z/acard (those intended to persuade and not merely tw 
prescribe), four out of five are illustrated."© 

Although the collection is partial and heterogeneous, we can doubtless 
conclude that images had a dominant place in this type of mass-distributed 
political printed matter. If we ask the guestion in reverse order the answer is 
even more categorical: there were only a very few images that did without 
text entirely. Furthermore, the few that bore no text were in nearly all cases 
associated with a text when they were sold. Thus the guestion of the relation 
between images and text is necessarily central to the study of the readability 
of political pdr. The study of three specific cases should permit a more 
concrete evaluation of their relative importance. 


$ were 


nearİy 


agree, 
image 


Three placards in /he Service of the Kıng 


The threc pieces to be examined present very different dispositions on the 
page and degrecs of readability, but they share a political logic (hat makes 
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pg arable as far as their persuasive intent is concerned. İn the first 
hel texis and images are totally interconnected. In the second they are 
al separated in a relation of iple contiguity, The third case could be 
lied as mixed, since there is both separation and dovetailing (rather 
al rotal interconnection), achieved by a system of referenceş from the 
mages to the text. Three cases obviously cannot be considered to represent 
gl extant associatiVe schemes. An exhaustive study is still lacking.!7 
Allehree phacardı originated in the corridors of power. One might go as far 
« to say that they took part, at their level, in the setting,up of a 
şepresentation of the Bourbon monarchy. To this end they used coded 
images based on humanistic symbplism, which their texts alternately clarify 
or complicate. Such encoding easily accepts the intrusion of 'triyial' images, 
huwever, and a skilfulliy handled blending of the two levels both opened the 
way to a hegemonic political discourse and oflered an interpretation of it (in 
he heatrical sense of the term) that aimed at rendering publicization and 
prescription inseparable. 


yöLt 


The Pnce of Presumptuousness and In Praise of Unun 


At the top, outside the border, a nearly unintelligible title (Ole Prix 
dÖntrecuidance, et Los de Unron - does little to summarize the thrust of the 
piece (figure 7.1). To the contrary, only when the general sense of the 
Blacurd is understood can the meaning of the title be grasped. The overall 
compusition is complex: there are a dozen lines or so of printed text at the 
bottom of the sheet, but text is also scattered here and there about the sheet. 
Where tv begin? There is no clear indication, so one can begin anywhere. 
Perhaps if we decipher one zone after another the coherence of the whole 
will become clear. That of course means that the order in the following 
description makes no claim to reconstruct the reading progression that the 
author had in mind. 

The central motif is a tree, complete with roots, a trunk, and two main 
branches, Its roots merge into the body of a king, irom whom the ce 
springs, On the other side of the trunk, to the viewer's left, stands a man with 
his right hand and his left forearm trapped between the two sections of the 


trunk. Thus immobilized, he is being attacked by dogs or wolves. Indeed, 


e İŞ p six İines of text direc 
hey turn out to be wolves, as We learn from six lines of text direcily under 


his fcet; 

İp this picture allusion is made to Milo Crotoniates, in ancient tmes a famous 
Mister uhud presumptuously attempled to split the trunk of a stout tree with his 
hands where they remained caught and so tightiy held that he was eaten by 


bare Ee NE 
spot. A najve portrait of all criminals of se Mu/esre such as |. Cl&ment, |. 


wolves on the 
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FHGURE 7.1 Maarif İvom Les belles fi ures et drolleries de la Ligue 


Nationale). 
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fali other like parricides, who have borne and suflered the conseguences 
nd disloyalıy. 


pl gı 

— çemeniiY â 
e eyplanation is clear. The helmeted, glaived man represents Milo of 
Lisa myıhological scene a rather a semi-mythological scene, 
Milo was â historical personage. i A correspondence is thus set up with 
egicides, the man who assassinated Henry NI and the one who 
sempted 10 aSaSSINALE Henry V. Jean Châtel's name and the allusion to 

scentence permit us tO date this placard after 29 December 1594. İn all 
ielihcod it dates from the beginning of 1595, during the tense weeks of the 
apulsion of the Jesuits and the declaration of war against Spain.!* Beyond 
özment and Châtel, the threat of exemplary punishment was valid for all 
minals guilty of /öse-majesfö, including any who might still contest the 
»wer of Henry İV in the large fortified city visible in the background. 

The king with the flowing beard whose entrails engender the tree is none 
her than St Louis (as indicated to the right of his crown). His right hand 
olds the sceptre and his left a book that he is contemplating. It is turned 

wards him, thus the viewer would have found it difficult to read the text, 

icularly when the p/acard was posted. The book shows an extract in 
atin from Psalm 52, the key phrase in which is, 1 (am) as a fruitful olive-tree 
the house of God. 

The tree's two main branches shoot up to the two upper corners of the 
»rinted sheet, sending out smaller branches to either side. Inside small 
ürcles set along them like fruit are written the names of the descendants of 
«Louis, At the ends of the two branches are placed two escutcheons, the 

vat ol arms of France to the left andıthat of France and Navarre to the righi, 
The two last fruits of this prolific tree are Henry İll and Henry IV, each 
:ulding a sceptre and drawn with enough precision to be easily recognizable. 
Between them a winged genius, cherub, or cupid (as the inscription sanc/us 
amor Would indicate) pulls on an anchor cable attached to the two branches 
“ prevent them from pulling apart. In his free hand the symbolic cupid 
hulds 4 plague bearing the motto Ne guld nim (nothing in eXCess). İ 

Within the outside frame there are two other tablets filled with fine print. 
A framed oval to the right contains a dedication to the king in which A.C, 
wishes peace and prosperity to the monarch and explains his work. He 
defines it as a 'picture' that shows 'as in a mirror the horror of crimes of ri 
Majeste He adds that his invention ought not to be unfruitful to the people 
To this end, he recalis 'how useful and profitable it is to represeni by 
emblems anl hierogiyphic marks some notable doctrine to arrest at a glance 
and instruct the flighty and inconstant human mind' To the left, in a 
retangular cartouche framed with seroli-work, there are the 'Sapphic 
verses' ” of a hymn of Joy for a dearly acguired royal peace, the mystic 
nsion of which is underscored as a Peace of God compared to a sacred 
assuring triumph Over death and hell, 


dişme 


anünenl 
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We have needed | a 
7 ay h e Si from complete, moreover - to 
glance", In light of the theories die ahi. ri e 
glance - the time of sight - sufficed for the ima İ ön. al 
figure. The mind e € imagination to appropriate the 

gu: e mınd accepted it, 'adhered' to it, and could pursue the 
decipherment of its various motifs afterwards, Once again, seeing meant 
adhering to an order of things, to the order communicated and imposed by 
an image imbued with intent. At the intersection of the vertical plane of 
history (from St Louis to Henry IV) and the horizontal plane of the space in 
which the dire act was accomplished and the trap closed, mystical duration 
trlumphed over the criminal moment. Geometry supported intent by 
constructing the overall image, and it formed a whole with the rhetorical 
figures of the texts, which delivered a broad assortment of mental images on 
several levels. There is nothing extraneous in this association (7e gur nrmö). 

İn point of fact, there are three trees, three trees in one, that imprison 
Milo's hands: the genealogical tree, the emblem tree, and the mystical tree. 
The genealogical tree shows the Capetian family splitting into two principal 
branches at the height of the sons of St Louis. It cleariy shows the right of 
Henry IV to succeed the Valois, who expired without issue. It also represents 
the famous Salic law that assigned succession to the crown of France by male 
primogeniture. The emblem related an action that (as is always the case) was 
itself a metaphor for a moral teaching, following the principles established in 
a vast number of books of emblems.? Nothing was missing, neither the 
theme borrowed from classical antiguity, nor the scroll coiled like a serpent 
around the trunk declaring Sc Francıa drvisa coalesct. Sull, the commentary 
under Milo's feet 'popularized' the emblem by explaining it. As for the 
mystical tree, the third person in this arborüal trinity, it was the green olive 
tree of the psalm, the tree of Paradise, and the tree that is the body of St 
Louis of France. A close connection was established between the saint, the 
realm and the dynasty (which the canonization of Louis IX re-founded in 
both spirit and law). The roots were holy, as were the upper branches 
secured by the sancw amor whose anchor lodged in the heavens - an 
astonishing figuration of the abstraction of divine right of kings. 

But was the only purpose of this handbill to sanctify and celebrate 
continuity in the French monarchy and the return of peace? The last lines at 
he very botton of the placard, placed outside the frame so they relate to all 
ıhe motifs and texts combined, invite us to compare the representation of 
he two King Henries: 


God, wishing to preserve a kingdom from ruin in the highest degree, is apt to call 
upon a devoul and wise prince, and often gives some extraordinary mark ot hıs calling. 
(This is) what one can observe in our King Henry IV, presently reigning, if one İvoks at 
the real persecutions (hat have tried him (rom his youth unul this agv, his constaney, 
his victories, and (his) singular moderation in the same; also (if öne considers| that 
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ns of King Henry Il, being arrived at a man's age and three of them! married, all 
hildless to leave him place; that so many desperate assassins have failed in their 

e designs taken against him. (When one has) verified that his soul was tied to 

ei ofllie by the Eternal o (one realizes that) this olive suits him well, 

! 


puf s0 


This interpretation makes Henry WV pot only a legitimate heir but chosen 
a God. He had triumphed over all his enemies: who could protect him 
herter than God and his armies? Above all, Henry İIl's four sons had 
Jiseppeared on his behalP? and God had preserved him from assassins, One 
obviously could not say as much for the unfortunate Henry Ill, who died 
without issue under Jacgues Cl&ment's knife. Providence had thus com- 
manded this change within the dynasty, making a living branch of the family 
prosper while an exhausted branch sputtered out. A vital force - the sword 
ıhat Henry IV, not Henry İll, holds in his left hand - points him out to the 
viewer. The two scrolis simpliy call greater attention to this force. Fra/rem ne 
işsere frater adorns the Valois banner, while the Bourbon proclaims, more 
ambitiously, Prrxs ima dehöcat terra mıhi) (Straight away the earth opened for 
me from the depths"), an allusion not to the soil that welcomes the dead, but 
to the soil that nourished this tree, sending its living sap to the figure at the 
tree's top. When Henry IV ascended the throne he expressed a continuity 
anda restoration, but also a new alliance between God and France. 
Complex forms of learning (history, classical mythology, and iconography) 
also leave their mark on this #/acard, offering their meaning to the more 
percipient connoisseurs. The better part of the transmission of the 'message' 
and the propaganda thrust took place before full decipherment, however. 
The two intersecting planes, showing the virtues of duration to ward off 
baleful events, and the triple nature of the tree, had no need of erudite 
knowledge to be grasped at least on the level of mystery. This was a mystery 
hat university reclors had no special expertise to pierce, for the simple 
reason that it lay at the very heart of the divine-right monarchy and beyond 


all profane knowledge. 


The Delrverance of France öy the French Perseus 


If he format of the second P/acard (figure 7.2) remains roughiy similar to 
that of the Price of Presumptuousness, ön€ g lance is enough to see that the 


relationship of text to image İS completely diftereni. Space inside a heavily 
decorated frame is divided into Wo nearly egual parts with a picture in the 
upper half and fourtcen lines of verse in alexandrines in the lower. At 
hefbotofthe sheet the bookseller-printer has given his name and address, the 


« obtained, and the date (1594). At the top, outside the border, 


ynivileğ; çü e , 
unarnbiguocus ütle, La dölrrance de la Frame par b Persöee Françoğ, 
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yb 
4 nude young woman is piclured attached to a wave-beaten rock, offered 
io a sealy monster with horns and sharp claws, a sort of amphibious he-goat 
süth reptilian feet. A knight, sword raised, rides his İlying horse«o attack the 
monster, While a group of oldmen from a city whose towers and ramparts 
san be seen in the distance look on. The knight guite obviously resembles 
Henry IV and he wears the famous plumed head-dress of the battle of Ivry, In 
ıhe sky shines an emblemized sun that served increasingiy often to 
symbolize the king of France. Up to this point, Perseus needed no 
identification. Recognizing the mythological theme served as a point of 
departure for a second level of reading. Perseus and Andromeda were often 
found as a motif in books of emblems or accounts of royal entries. Françoise 
Bardon notes the importance and freguency of the theme in her Por/rar? 
mythologigue â Ja cour de France.” She also gives three examples of its use in a 
Lyons edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses (1559), another edition of the same 
work published in Frankfurt in 1579, and a book of emblems that appeared 
in 1581. The three images are nearly identical and closely resemble our 
French Perseus. 

In each case Andromeda is chained to a rock surrounded by water and 
Perseus rides up on a flying horse. The study of the differences among them 
is extremely rewarding, however. The sun appears only in our p/ucard, where 
he spectators also appear much more clearly. Above all, in the three 
examples presented by Bardon, Perseus' face is not seen, as it is hidden by 
the İance he brandishes at the monster. In the 1594 engraving the lance is 
replaced by a sword held high with outstretched arm, thus freeing the face. 
The French Perseus absolutely had to be recognizable. 

The emblem depicted a moral teaching inspired by a specific person or 
addressed to him in the form of a dedication. This is how Perseus 
delivering Andromeda was figured in the emblem book of 1581 cited by 
Bardon. The image, considered as princpıs bonr mayo, was dedicated to 
Prince Georges of Liegnitz.* The correspondence between the idea and 
the prince was established through the given name George, Perseus 
becomingz St George slaying the dragon. There was no direct mark in the 
emblem of the person to whom the dedication was made, as the rules 
demanded. The correspondence had to be made by deciphermeni, Super- 

imposing Henry IVs face on the body of Perseus made an incorreci 
emblem of impoverished function, trivialized by too great a clarity that 
failed to respect the reader's acumen. e IVWs face corrupted the 
correspondence into a banal resemblance." Even worse, Andromeda was 
explicitly identificd as France in the title of the placard. Why did the author 

accept this loss? Wby impoverish the emblem? Was it out of a desire for 
cdarity? Perhaps. It is more likely, however, hat this change had a political 
funcyon and purpose. lt introduced something that served propaganda in 
support ol Henry Françoise Bardon found the key, it seems to me, when 
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she wrote (about another image) that ther 'i 
between Henry rare m e was an 'ideal resemblance 
e mi Db gives food for thought. Perseus represented the 
ll m ve ing $ actions against the League and against Spain. In 
e , the correspondence between Perseus and the king would 
i y signs integrated into the image by the motto. When 
Henry s face was drawn carefuliy, it was not a sign but the thing represented 
itself, The thing represented was introduced into the representation and 
fused with it. To see Henry IV in Perseus was to recopnıze him in Perseus and 
to adhere already to the logical order of the p/acar4. On a handbill put out by 
the League, the duc d'Epernon is shown whispering diabolical advice to the 
king.” His feet (or rather his paws) are clawed, thus identifying him with the 
Devil, representing him as the Devil, or presenting him as diabolical. On the 
contrary, the French Perseus is Perseus in all the attributes of this son of 
Zeus, but represented as Henry IV. The title is thus perfectiy exact: the king 
is not compared to Perseus; 'Persean' virtues are incamate in the person 
whom they represent. 

The text is an explicit transposition of the universe of the image into the 
universe of royal politics. Viewed from afar, three words written in large 
capital letters catch the eye: FRANCE, HENRY, FRANCE. France had been 
delivered over to die at the hands of her own and of foreigners, and a Perseus 
had come to save her. Fourteen lines of alexandrines tell the tale and draw 


the political moral: 


France, be faithful to him, no longer let (anyone| 
Bind you with doubloons, and believe no more in the abuses 
Of those who have gnawed away the gold of your Diadem. 


The text added a more direct appeal, not additional persuasion. France, 
and by that token the reader, was called upon. Even in its means of 
expression this was a response to the League, which insisted that religion 
took precedence over the nation. The text was structured around two 
comparisons, 'France, like Andromeda O, and Henry IV and Perseus (“The 
monster felt the strength of Perseus" arm as did the Spaniard that ot 
Henry IV). The straightforward verses make little use of rhetorical figures, 
as if Perseus and Andromeda should be the only images, shining in 
splendour in the engraving in the upper portion, a true symbolic figure in 


actlon. 
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The Picture and Emölems of the Detestable Lif and Unhappy 
End of Master Coyon or, Mytholagy of the emblems of Coyon 


Oy 24 April 1617, Louis X1l got of Concini, his mother's favourite, who 
adbeen acting 8S prime minister, This coup dötat had been prepared with 
are by the king and his immediate entourage. Concini was executed. The 

lın was to arrest him and to kill him at the least sign of resistance, which 
vas what happened. The evening of 24 April he was buried secretly in the 
ehurch of Saint-Germain İ'Auxerrois. The next day, however, the people' 
went to dig up the 'tyrant”.” The corpse was exhumed. The mob put a rope 
ıround his feet and began to drag him through the streets, As they went, 
more participants joined this macabre procession until it numbered several 
hundred people. The body was dragged to a gallows, hanged, mutilated, 
taken down, and cut into pieces. Several groups then formed and went off in 
diflerent directions to display these portions of the ex-marshal of France 
ıhroughout Paris. The festivities continued all day long, accompanied by 
other jollities. A few pieces of the corpse were given to dogs, people went 
ihrough the motions of selling others like butcher's meat, and there was 
dancing, all under the benevolent gaze of the king's guard when they were 
encountered. Finally, when evening came, what remained of the corpse was 
burned in several parts of the city. 

The p/acar4 tells of all the events of 24 and of 25 April (figure 7.3). At the 
İvot of the sheet on the right-hand side the two dates follow 'A Paris, chez, 
replacing what would normaliy be the printer's name. This was one way 
among others to emphasize and insist upon the guasi-simultaneity of the 
âctions related and the publication of the piece. It was doubtless a fiction, but 
it demonstrates a desire to 'stick close” to the event not found in the other 
broadsheets and lampoons that narrate the affair. 

The #/acard was composed of six woodcuts and a text in verse. The 
pr€sence of two titles, - Tab/eaux ef emölömes de /a dötestable ve et malheurewse fan 
du maitre Cuyon under the pictures as a part of the woodcut, Mytologre des 
emblömes du Coyon composed in type hints at the likelihood that ıhe 
pictures and perhaps the text were distributed autonomousiy.” Be that asit 
May, at some time close to the event the two were associated, and we se€ 
one object on a printed sheet With a system of cross-references between 
pictures and text. These references point the way LO â progressive reading 
guided by numbers in seguence from left to right and top to bottom, as With 

writing. The first picture refers to stanzas 1, 2, and 7; 1hc second and the 
third vo stanza 4; the fourth to stanza 5; the fifth to stanzas 6 and 7: he sixth 

to stanza $ i 

Respecting this progression, we can begin with the firsi picture, â sguirrel 


in a revolving cage A seroll pointed at the sguirrel's head designates him as 
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on, The cage is unsteadily balanced overa pit, called a /6sse in the last line 
” tanza 1. The toy-like cage is eylindrical, and each end of the cylinder 
i eel, which the first word of the text authorizes us to call the wheel 
vi artüne, Thus an iconographical motif hat might be styled symbolic is 
çyperimposed onto the realistic representation of the cage. Doubtless one of 
ihe mosl commonly used symbols in both pedlars” chapbooks and learned 
works, the wheel of fortune Was an almost inevitable emblem in horoscopes 
nd prognostications.” Six tiny figures ride on the two wheels, at the mercy 
of the sguirrel's motion. The text identifies them as Mâgot, Susçon, and 
Babin on one side; Vielle-foy, du Vray, and Nanin on the other. It is not 
dificult to pierce these barely transformed names to identify Mangot, Luçon, 
and Barbi ; Villeroy, du Vair, and Jeannin. They allude to changes that took 
place in November 1616, when the Secretary of State, Villeroy, was replaced 
by the bishop of Luçon (Richelieu), the Garde des Sceaux, Guillaume du 
Vair, by Claude Mangot; president Pierre Jeannin at the superintendance of 
finance by Claude Barbin. These were thus changes authorized by Concini. 
After his fall, the former ministers were recalled. The distortion of Barbin 
ınto Babin and Jeannin into Nanin suggest a use of baby-talk in accord with 
he renresentation of the cage as a toy, and with the infantile air of the six 
small figures. The other transformations of names suggest an implicit 
udgement of the people involved. We find a magv?/ (a monkey or a hoarded 
wreasure) and a suçon (a kiss, close to sangswe, a leech), which hint of greed or 
ilicit appetites, but we also find old faith (vz4//e /0y/ Hrelle-foy) and the truth 
(du vra/du Vray). 

The two first illustrations are not only contiguous but dovetailed thanks to 
ıhe presence in both of a dog, a monkey and two men who gesture broadiy 
and function as commentators.>? The sguirrel is perched on a table in the 
second image and has just overturned a vase 


ul 


In which the three eur: de İys were bathing, 
But passing over the drawbridge i 
A glazier | Yiry-er) set it right again. 


The last line of stanza 4 refers to the third image, thus it is the tekt that 
assures the dovetailing of image and text this üme. Furthermore, the ihree 
Jleur de iys from the vase are repeated in ıhe emblematic form ol the arms ol 
France on the glass held under the glazier's arm. He Carri€s a raised stick in 
his other hand. The glass (wire) obviousiy refers to Vitry, the captain of the 
kıng's guards charged with liguidating Concini, which is repeat somewhat 
heavily by the Hizryer of the last line of the text. This third woodcut thus 
represenis (he assassinatlon of 24 April. İ İ İ 

ree Other images form a narralive segucnce. The sguirrel is 


The th : | b 
z coyon , after which he is hanged by his fcet. I His tail 


exhumed to enes Of sorle 
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and his cars are cut off, Finaliy, the mutilated corpse is dragged towards a 
pyre on which he can also be seen burning, so the last picture shows two 
Consecutıve actions. İn contrast to the first four stanzas, stanzas 5, 6, 7, and 
8 no longer function as explanation for the images. They complement the 
pictures by allowing the actors in the affair to speak. The second person 
plural (sorlez coyon; vous en serez pendu) has replaced the third person 
singular that gave the author of the statement the status of narrator, while 
the narrative commented on the action that the images symbolized. In the 
remainder of the text the narrator disappears, and direct address and 
dialogue take the place of narration. He has entered into the action: he 
has taken it over, dragging the reader along with him in rhetorical 
adherence. 


Concni as coyon and as Sguirrel 


The motif that continues throughout the six pictures is the representation of 
the mi ister as a sguirrel and his designation as coyon. Neither the 
Juxtaposition of the sguirrel and the word coyon nor the association of the 
two terms with Concini is evident, so we need to try to understand them. 
Coyon was an insulting term signifying 'one who professes baseness or 
cowardice' (Furetiğre). Coyon should not be confounded with cow//on. They 
were two guite distinct terms. Cow/on referred to testicles and more 
generaliy to male genital organs, as in Rabelais's famous phrase, Je vows /ur 
couperai les couillons (out razıbus du cul (VW cut the fellow's knockers off so 
close that never a hair will stand to tell the tail' (LeClercg translation|)).*” 
François Beroalde de Verville (1556-1623) confused the two meanings in an 
involuntary jest: 'Like some woman who said that she didn't want anyone to 
make jokes about her name, for fear of their inventing some coxi/onnerse (by 
which) she meant some coyonnere.“* The latter word was taken in an even 
broader sense than Furetiere gave it, since it is associated here with the idea 
of imbelicity and foolishness. 

Furetiere himself explained this broader sense in his examples, and he 
tells us indirectly why Concini should have been associated with the word 
coyon. His examples say: 'the bufloons of comedy boast of being great coyons' 
and "the captains who act the brave (man) are always great «vyons.' If we look 
up bonffon and cupılan we find: Italian comedians are the best bou/fons”; "/es 
capılans are ridiculous characters that are often introduced into comedy, 
particulariy the Italian." This detour by way of 'buffoon' and 'captain' leads us 
to ltaly, then, and to Concini's country of origin. Two lines of Du Betlay's 
confirm this interpretation: "1 fait bon voir (Magny) ces colons magniligues, 

Leur Saint-Marec, leur Palais, leur Realte, leur port ('lt is marvellous tw 
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çee, Mag). these magnificent imbeciles (withJ their Saint ıMark'ş their 
(Ducal) Palace, their Rialto, their port"). 

Concini was designated byıthe term coyon because he waş Italian. Th 
final puzzle at the very bottom of the sheet added a note of mystery to ii 
denunciation, but it also explained it. It says, in a broad play on words ii 
Çoncini's wife's given name, Leonora (Galigai): 'Oui Le onore? F rançois 
halien (Who honours him? (Who is Leonora?) French or Italian”) 

And the sguirrel? If we look to dictionaries of symbols or ua on 
heraldry, they tell us that that small animal was usually associated with 
positive values such as promptitude, enthusiasm, economy, foresight 
wisdom, courage, skilfulness, and impartiality. He often symbolized the 
function of messenger. The only negative note was his tendency to 
lasciviousness.* Was there any specific relationship between lasciviousness 
he sguirrel, and Concini? If so, at what level did it operate? One MEİSİYEE 
might be risked by comparing the action depicted in the fifth image, which 
occupied the central space in the sheet, and the etymology of the word in 
ıhe ever-faithful Furetiğre: 


Small rust-coloured wild animal who is very light and jumps from branch to branch 
and who has a long tail. | The word comes from the Latin sourol/us, diminutive of 
saunus, which comes from schsourvs, composed of seha (umödra) and oura (cauda) 
because this little animal covers himself almost entirely with his tail. 


Just the very tail that was cut off with a large knife in the fifth picture. Before 
then, in images 2, 3. and 4, the scroll bearing the word coyon was placed in 
line with the sguirrel's tail. In the last image the tail is carried in procession, 
triumphantiy and at the end of a pole. İt is difficult not to see in the central 
place accorded to the caudal appendage of the sguirrel an allusion to the 
emasculation to which Concini's corpse was subjected in a scene that the 
memorialists describe as a fit of 'popular' savagery. 'At least, let them not 
gnaw on my tail / Nor my ears, nor mY nose", the coyon says, summarizing 
the mutilations actually carried out on the minister's dead body. The placard 
concentrates on castration, since the sguirrel has neither a long nose nor 


long ears.37 

İf castration was 
corpse, if it was SO per 
bawdy interpretation O 
correct one (or was at 
decipherment of the Pplaca 


indeed the central episode in the ritual defilement of the 
ceived by others besides the memrialists, and if the 
f the representation of Concini by a sguirrel is the 
least offered to the reader as one possible 
rd), hen the use of the word coyon should be 
considered an attempt at â double meaning. Coyon bore a charge of anti- 
alian feeling and lent itself to an obscene play on words such as the one 
presented by Böroalde de Verville. lk also appeared in the title of a lampoon: 
“An end brought te the war pacificd by ıhe death of Concino Concini, 
margı JAncrc, who was shot, buried, disinterred, hanged, «ecvyonne, 


a ö p 
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dragged ei 
ii and burned in Paris, 38 Our Placard might thus be entitled 
CE OİTNE coyon derouilonne" In this perspective, there wa i 
interest in substitutin | bezi ADı 
| g an animal for the desecrated corpse: it Was a Way of 
toning down the savagery of a scene that had actually taken place. It put the 
event on the level of Carnival festivity, Why, then, bring the güestion u 
rather than simpiy İeaving it in silence? : 

The Sguirrel was a mask. He both concealed and revealed. He revealed a 
trait that the author wanted to emphasize. The sguirrel was a decoy. He 
underwent the punishment and attenuated its horror. Can one look at the 
last image without thinking of the ritual killing of Carnival? From a cadaver 
cut up into pieces in a spontaneous and savage ritual of judgement, we slip 
towards a joking festive ritual of the destruction of a fictive scapegoat. The 
violent image of people acting out (a serious potential threat) was 
eliminated, while justice was meted out, and vengeance against a minister 
whom the king himself had gualified as guilty of /65e-12/e5/4 was emphasized 
and even exhibited. Ünder these conditions, the Z/acard performed an 
operation that might be defined as euphemized exhibition. 

Emblems had their part in this euphemization, as the two titles remind us 
(Tableau et emblömes; Mytolage des emblömes). The scroll, the usual accompani- 
ment of emblematic decorations, 'made' an emblem. Furthermore, the word 
coyon , taken with the figure of the sguirrel, produced a metaphor founded in 
an implicit resemblance, which was an emblematic procedure.” The first 
three images could even pass for true emblems. They had a certain 
autonomy, and they illustrated a moral teaching or action in totally 
metaphorical fashion. Purists would of course have objected, but even when 
it was less than perfect, trivialized, and turned into a rebus, the emblem 
remained an emblem the moment it respected the way emblems functioned. 
On the contrary, the only emblematic elements in the three final images 
recounting the events of 25 April were the scroll and, to a certain extent, the 
sguirrel. Öne can no longer speak of emblems, but only of a tendency 
towards the emblemizâation of the narration by the use of emblematic motifs, 
and by juxtaposition to the three true emblems. This nonetheless indicates 
an attempt to subject raw narration to emblematic form. The particular 
property of the emblem was to lead from accident to substance, from the 
particular to the universal. Thus by that property and by the expectation that 
its use as a form postulated, it contributed to the process of euphemization. 
İt enlarged; it generalized. It permitted gualifying Concini's actions as an 
essential disorder by placing them in the category of crimes committed 
against universal values and against the French monarchy that incarnated 
those values. Thus it tipped the balance into another universality - (hat of 
evil. The moral of the story could be sought and found: all disorder would be 
punished. The man who had wanted to 'play the king' (emer du roi, stanza 
6) had been punished. In fact, he had been punished twice, once by (he kıng 
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— 
he name ol the immanent justice that he personified, and one 
ın 


ihe rioters, Dy popular violence that in the name of the law (as the second 
ine of stanza 5 declares) brutally set the world to rights again. 'Le coyon gul 
youlgit tout faire, 7 Renversoit ainsi | Ünivers' (“The coyon who wanted todo 
eerything turned the universe upside-down”). 

Here we touch on the most directiy political dimension of the campaign 
for persuasion in the piacard. Suggesting that the riot of 2 5 April was only a 
sort of carnivalesgue explosion manifesting the community's reaction of self. 
defence against an aggressor accomplished two goals, both related to the 
activities of the previous day. Concini's assassination was Justified. The 
reaction of Parisians putting the world to rights again showed to what point 
he fatal act was expected and salutary for the entire community. At the 
same time, the savagery of their revenge, emphasized by the placard, to 
some extent wiped out the savagery of the execution itself, which was 
represented in a purely emblematic manner. The reaction of the citizenry of 
Paris showed that everyone understood that it was a guestion of righteous 
revenge: vanger /e peuple de France, as stanza 8 says. The accent was on a 
fundamental solidarity between the king and his people. The act of justice of 
25 April repeated the one on 24 April. No court could have rendered justice 
so well or so unanimously. Exhibition of the riot thus protected the royal act. 
At the moment of a political change of direction inaugurated by the 
assassination of a minister, it postulated an infrangible link between the king 
and his subjects, bound together as if by pact in a common vengeance. In 
exchange, the riot was legitimized, to some extent authorized, a posteriori. 
This authorization is depicted in the third image, where Vitry is carrying the 
feurs de iys under his left arm. In his right hand he holds a stick with which 
he strikes Concini, the sguirrel. In the following pictures the rioters are 
t can be defined as 'an event in search of its 
own meaning. The Placard gave a political meaning to the events of > 
1617. İn its own way it bore witness "Due les François ont un e 
Et gu'ils ne sont pas, Tous coyons” (that the French havea pe Vi çi 
ti they are not il coyons”). The riot lost its subversiveness in i z 
i ; Yl id no longer be compared to popular upheavals, 
interpretatıon, sınce it COU , ; - 

| which moved people of wealth and position to terror in 
eye) thoughe - d the world turned upside down. When it gave 
their fears of pillage, rape, an by means of the euphemized exhibition of 
such upheavals a aye 7 du Coyon assured the innocuousness of 
violence, the Myfologre des Griemei a il and iustified the blood 
the grievous public disturbances Of 25 Apri i az e e 
inauguration of Louis X1Ws personal reign the day befvre. 


€ again by 


carrying the same stick. Any rio 
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Readability and Deciphermen! 


2 sp pa ep ne rp lp 

e . İhis confirms how hazardous it is to eguate 
mass-distributed print pieces such as Placards or beles with oppositional 
forms of expression. Such an interpretation would be anachronistic. 
İnterpretations that failed to take into account the importance of the context 
(better, the contexts) would be egually anachronistic. First among those 
contexts are the conditions of reception of the print form known as the 
Piacard. In the absence of direct evidence on how such pieces actually were 
received, we are left with how their authors - writers, engravers, and printers 
- represented their reception, as seen in the A/acard: themselves. Moreover, 
reading practices, real or postulated, only take on meaning when they are 
analysed within the context (here, the political context) that gave them an 
opportunity to function. İn the cases before us we have the irreducible 
specificity of 1594, 1595, and the period shortly after Louis XIII took power 
into his own hands, and the irreducible specificity of the tactical aims of 
anyone who produced a print piece in a given political context, 

İntellectual environment fdrmed a second contextual circle. Thus 
opinions on the image widely shared among the lettered go far to explain 
the mission of persuasion confided to it. Should one go farther, enlarging the 
circle to evoke 'mental structures" or the 'symbolic universe? Robert 
Darnton, in his Grea? Ca? Massacre,* found symbolic forms in the text that he 
was studying that seemed to him 'shared, like the air we breathe' He has 
been criticized for importing into an analysis of a particular narrative 
extraneous elements drawn from an uncertain common fund. The sguirrel's 
tail in fact offers an example of a symbol used uniguely for a meaning 
produced within the text. It becomes accessible only in its manipulation 
within the printed piece. lt was a symbol constructed in reference to a 
precise meaning linked to the specific conditions of the publication of the 
Biacard, not to a broad symbolic context. 

Nor can readability be analysed outside time. Certain motifs that seem 
opague to us doubtless spoke much more directiy to people of the late 
sixteenth century. We have lost contact with the culture of the emblem to 
which our three placards refer. Why should political tracts, which soughı to 
persuade, have had recourse to the emblem? Emblems were ever-preseni in 
city life under the aneen rögime: they appeared on the wallis of public 
buildings and in churches and «o//ğges, not to speak of shop signs. They were 
everywhere during civic or religious celebrations. 

This familiarity is not by itself an answer, however. Even when it was 
faulty or distorted, the emblem always produced a double meaning. Tu 
identify it or recognize it as a form of expression was to admit that there was 
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abin to be deciphered in itşa sense to be elarified a 
ii was a signal that could be understood in vari 
remely Wide range of forms that went İrom taver 
enigmas, rom the rebus to hieroglyphics. It was not n 
hem correctİy - that is, in conformity with the intent 
play the game. Furthermore, as our three p/acar£ sho 
çommunicated before decipherment took place, an 
meaning Was immediate. When the viewer saw the mystery of the three-part 
ee, ihe face of Henry IV, or a sguirrel in Concini and Concini in the sguirrel 
ii meant that he or she had already been caught in the trammels of an 
ımplicit line of argumentation addressed to the eye of the imagination.1! 


nd Congüuered; a vejl 
Ous Ways Within an 
n riddles to erudite 
€cessary to decipher 
of their creator - to 
W us,a meaning was 
d perception of this 


Notes 


For an overall view, see the Hiğ/ogire de Pedition fFançase, gen. eds. Henri-Jean 
Martin and Roger Chartier (gen. eds), vol. 1, Le Lrwre congufrant Du Moyen Age au 
muleu du XVlle sıöcle (3 vols, Promodis, Paris, 1982-4). On information put out by 
govemment sources, see Michele F ogel, 'Propagande, communication, publica- 
ion: points de vue et demande d'engu€te pour la France des XVle-XVlle siğcles, 
in Culture et ideologe dans /a gentse de / Etat moderne, Collection de |'Ecole française 
de Rome 82 (Ecole française de Rome, Rome, 1985), pp. 325-376. 
Gabriel Naude, Le Marfore, ou Discours contre les hbellee ., A Paris, chez Louys 
Boulenger, rüe S. Jacgues, â I'image S. Louys, M.DC.XX, 22 pp. BN, Lb36 1424; 
Furetiğre, Le Dıtıonnaire unrverse! (3 vols, SNL-Le Robert, Paris, 1978, facsimile 
reproduction of The Hague, Rotterdam, 1690). 
ki Copperplate engravings, on the other hand, were extremely costiy. See Michel 
Pastoureau, “Illustration du livre: comprendre ou röver", in Hitoire de /ediion 
Française, vol. 1, pp. 501-3. il 
Examples can be seen in Christian Jouhaud, Mazarnades. La Fronde des mors 
(Aubier, Paris, 1485), in particular ch. 4. 
L'Estoile declares that his collection of posters and lampoons made up four large 
volumes”, Only one collection of 46 sheets eline today, housed. çi the 
Bibliothegue Nationale in Paris. It remained in the L'Estoile family unul | ierre 
de Poussemothe de L'Estoile deposited it in the library of be abbey of Saint- 
Achcul, near Amiens, where he was abbot. My thanks © Denis Crouzçt, who lent 
ine the imicrofilm of this collection, which he is studying Me e 
G. Brunet, A. Champollion, E. Halphen, Paul Lacroix, Charles Read, 1 amizey de 
Larroguc (ede), Memoiresyourmaux de Prerre de LEstoke (12 vols, Librairie des 
bibliophiles, Paris, 1875-96), vol. 4, /:es Helle fiçures et drolleries de da Lyyue (1888). 
). 274. 
El a iİ pi e ii note by L Estoile. | 
Jean Vallier. Journal de Jean Kaltter, malire d hötel du ro (164 8-1657), eds Henri 
Councault and Pierre de Vaissiere 4 vols, H. Laurens, Paris, 1yo2 18).vol.2,p. 
213 This picce İs repruduced in Hubert C ürrler, La Fronde Güntestatıon 
deme ratıyue el misere paysanne 52 Mazarınades (2 vols, EDMHIS, Paris, 1482), vol 3 
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(Lyons, 1662; Paris, 1674), p. 12. e 

Michel de Certeau's seminar at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales 
devoted a session to this guestion on 23 March 1985. 

i b A, Yates, The Araf Memory (Univer sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1966), 

Ibid, p.371, from Francis Bacon, 74e #dwancemen? of Learnıng, Tl, XV, 2. 

Pierre Le Moyne, De fart des devises (Paris, 1666), p. 10. Furetiğre gives the 

following definition of the devüe: 'An emblem that consists in the representation 

of some natural body and in some motto that applies it in a figured sense to the 

advantage of someone; the picture is called the body and the motto the soul of 
the devse. 

The term 'illustrated' is taken here in its most neutral sense and in no way istobe 

taken as prejudging any supremacy of the text over the image in the production 

of meaning. 

Such a study would doubtless begin with a detailed inventory of placardı 

conserved in the great public libraries of France, since no exact catalogue is 

available. 

Milo was a Greek aristocrat, a Pythagorean, and an athlete crowned several 

times in the Olympic and Pythian Games. He commanded the war launched by 

the aristocracy of Crotona against Sybaris (c.510 BC). Pierre Puget sculpted a 

Mılon de Crotone in 1672. 

The Jesuits were expelled from Paris on 8 January; war was declared against 

Spain on 17 January. This war lasted until the treaty of Vervins, signed in 1 598. 

Sapphic verse had precise and complex rules of composition. Lines were 'of 
twelve syllables; the first, fourth and fifth feet are trochees, the second a spondee 
and the third a dactyl. One puts three lines of this nature in each stanza, which 
one ends with an Adonic line composed of a dactyl and a spondee' (Furetidre). 

The celebrated work of father Dominigue Bouhours, Les Eniretens Giris et 
d'Eugöne (Paris, 1671) should be added to the works of fathers Menestrier and Le 
Moyne, cited above. 

Hardouin de Beaufort de Perefixe repeats this idea in his Hasore du roy Henri k 
Grand: 'for there were ten or eleven degrees of distance between him and Henry 
HI, and when he was bom there were nine princes of the blood before hım' (cited 
in Janine Garrisson, Henry IF (Le Seuil, Paris, 1984), p. 329). 

Françoise Bardon, Ze Portruit myihologrgue â İa cowr de Frunce sow Henry Ve Lvuw 
ATIL Myihologre et politigue (A. and |. Picard, Paris, 1974). 

ibid., pl. 16. 

Delicacy consisted in managing to 'represent one figure in another (Le Moyne). 
Otherwise, "this hotehpotch of things is good only for alınanac pictures" and was 
"more appropriate for tavem signs than for ingenious decorations” (Menesiner). 
Bardon, £e Pyrrraü mytholagrgue, p. 281. 

Le Soufflemeni et cwnseil diaboliğue Z Esgpernon d Henry de Vallbü pour nviger &s 
Catholiğuts, 4 Wood engraving 24 cm X 56 cm deseribed in Brunet et al. (evs), 
Memoıres yourmaux de Pierre de L'Estorke, vol. 4, pp. 133-3. 
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Many versions of his episode can be found in bibliography old and new. As is 
ofien the case, ONE ol the most attractive for its precision and the guality of its 
writing İS Gabriel Hanotaux, Histowe du Candinal de Richelieu (2 vols, Firmin- 
Didot, Paris, 1895), vol. 2, pt. 1, PP. 185-99. Ni 
See he Mfmoires of Pontchartrain (Paul Phelipeaux de), collection Petitot, ed. 
Olayde Beard Petitot, Collectron compiöte des mömoires relatif â #histoire de France 
Foucault, Paris, 1824), ser. 2, vol. 17, pp. 232-3; the Memores of Richeliey, 
collection Petitot, ser. 2, vol. 11, pp. 47-8; Michel de Marillac, Re/a4ron de ve gu sesi 
râla mort du marchal f.Ancre, collection Michaud-Poujoulat (Joseph-François 
Michaud and Poujoulat, Nowve//e collection des mömorres pour servir â /histoire de 
Franc, depui de XIlle sıörle jusgu'd da fin du XHİlle), 2nd ser., vol. 5 (1835), pp. 451- 
84; and numbers 1052-91 of the Czfalogue de /Histore de France of the 
Bibliothögue Nationale, vol. 1, pp. 485-7 (Lb36). 
My thanks to Roger Chartier, who brought this particularity to my attention. 
This piece has been the object of two presentations, one by Helene Duccini at 
the round table held in Rome on 15, 16, and 17 October 1984 (sce 'Un aspect de 
la propagande royale sous les Bourbons: image et polemigue", in Cu/ure e 
idevlepre dans la genöse de #Etat moderne, pp. 221-3), the other by Jeflrey Sawyer 
during a seminar given in March 1985 at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes en 
Sciences Sociales. 
Examples can be found in Andre Chastel, Le Sac e Rome 1527 (Gallimard, Paris, 
1984) (74e Sac of Rome, 1527, tr. Beth Archer (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1983). 
They provide an iconographic entourage for the wheel of fortune that can also be 
(ound in certain Tarot cards. 
François Rabelais, Le 77ers-Lrwre des faict5 et dits herorgues du bon Puntagrue!, ch. 12 
(Garnier-Flammarion, Paris, 1974), p. 450. 
Cited in Edmond Huguet, Dutronnaıre de fa langue fançaise du XHle siöcle (Didier- 
Erudition, Paris), s.v. coyor. 
Joachim Du Bellay, Les Reyrers, CXXXINI, 
As in Ad De Vries: Duyronary of Symdofs and Imagery (Amsterdam and London, 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1974). 
The mutilations struck the memorialists as well: Richelieu says, 'They cut off his 
nose, ears, and ünmentionable parts. İn general, however, they speak of 
mutilations without mentioning emasculation specificaliy. 
The full title reads: 'Le döfinement de la guerre apaisee par la MO de Concino 
Concini, marguis d'Ancre, leguel a &t€ carabine€, EnterrE, döterre, pendu, 
döcoyonn€, dömembre, traine et brüle â Paris, ayant &t€ trouve atteint et 
vonvaincu de crime de löse-majest€, les vingt-guatriğme et vingt-cinguiğme avril 
seize cent dix-sept, selon le recueil fait et augmente de P.B.S.D.V. historiagraphe 
du gui fait la reunion pacifiyue de ce changement delegu€ â Sa Majestic. De 
Vimprimerie de la voix publigue" (Bibliothögue Nationüle, Lb36 1030). 
See eh, 8. ii j 
Robert Darnton, 74e Great Cut Massacre and Other Episode m Fren Cuhtural 
Hastory (Basıc Books, New York, 4984), in particular ch. 2, Workers Revolt: The 
Girdik Cat Massacre of the Ruc Sajnt -Severin”, pp. 75-106. 
Yates, Art of Memory, pl. 1s, showing the first page of Rober Fludd's .#rş memorae 
(Oppenheım, edition ol 1619). 
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Books of Emblems on the Public 
Stage: Cöffjardın and cöfcour 


ALAIN BOUREAU 


It was once thought possible to think in images. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, Father Claude-François Menestrier, in a work of 
history through pictures, recounted this exploit with delight: 'Louis, Prince 
of Turenne, after finishing his studies in philosophy at the College de Louis- 
le-Grand Oo presented his thesis in a novel form in which each page was a 
trophy adorned with Devices, Images, Emblems and Eulogies with 
magnificent titles.” For his thesis in philosophy the young prince had 
composed a book of emblems. One might suspect the university authorities 
of complaisance towards the aristocracy and the court, where the art of the 
emblem was flourishing, but the prince-doctor was following a fashion that 
had spread everywhere in Europe, and in two centuries had produced from 
2,000 to 7,000 collections applicable to all purposes and uses and printed in 
all formats and bindings from the humblest to the most luxurious. 

Such diversity would seem to exclude any possible overall view of the 
'book of emblems' as a genre.? Nonetheless, the word 'emblem' (emb/emu, 
emdlemata ) returns consistentiy in book titles, so people of the early modern 
age Were conscious of a unity that escapes us. İn order to define that 
conlnuity, We need to begin, not from the rhetorical or intellectual 
operation of the emblem or the device, the roots of which are lost in 
medieval archaeology, but from the reality of the collection of emblems as a 
publishing phenomenon historically determined by the publication of the 
Emölems ot Andrea Alciati in 1531. A good many authors of compilations 
based their own books on that work, cited it, and claimed to imitate or adapt 
iç; there were more than 150 editions, translations, or adaptations of Alviatı, 
and innumerable prefaces refer to him. 

We can thus take as a book of emblems any collection that followed the 
tradition laid down by Alciati and assembled a series of autonomous brief 
statemenis based on a figured or figurable image. Any stricter definition 
would leave out large segments of the production of emblems. Let me adil 
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ii ımportant characteristic, even at this level of Swecping generllization: 
he ama 18 made 10 simi. Also, it was oflered for individual appropriation 
m a book - novelty, since in he medieval tradition the signifying image 
ax public (statu€$, stained glass windows, paintings), whereas the private 


maye, 1he book image, Was decorative, 
l , 


The Emblem and (he Deviwe 


Our first definition is not totally satisfactory, however, for one specific model 
ul the emblem - the device - gave structure to the genre, though it never 
absorbed it entirely. The device, which appeared in medieval heraldry at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, well before the first books of emblems 
exerted a powerful attraction on compilations of emblems. As perfected by 
he Italian academies in its phase of most complex elaboration in the 
sixeenth century,” the device claimed to associate an image with a person by 
means of a short proposition, the 'motto' or 'device' proper, that applied 
perfectiy to both elements in the comparison. Father Menestrier, that great 
Jesuit master of symbolism in the age of Louis XIV, offers a late but totaliy 
regular example. A device that he invented for the king showed a naturalistic 
lily (not a heraldic flower) with the motto, Diva se şarta! alumna, which the 
author translated as D'une deesse 1/ a tire sa naissance (from a goddess he drew 
his birth). A brief comment explained the image: 'Fables have said that it was 
rom the milk of Juno that the lily was formed.* Anne of Austria stood for 
Juno and Louis XIV for the lily, with a felicitous assonance between “Louis” 
and 4s, and a convenient return to heraldry. The practice of the device thus 
consisted in finding flattering predicates that worked in both the literal and 
the figurative sense and in joining them to Wo themes, öne immediate and 
figurable, the other absent. 


Practice of this atıractive exercise tended to transform the emblem into a 


device. Alciati's original emblems bore no motto and the tile of the image 
played no part in constructing a metaphor. Beginning with the 15405, 
however, devices and emblems began to intermesh. On the one hand, 
devices were borrowed from occasions for magnificent display (on decora- 
ons, on clothing, in works of glorification) and were organized into series 
he soxcalled heroic devices). On the other hand, emblems of general 
at any One individual adopted the triangular 
metaphorical operation of the device to become what were called moral 
deyces. There was room beside the heroic device, with its brilliant 
for the moral emblem, where the rhetorical form was 
wxtended by a sömelimes lengihy exegetic gloss. From then on, most books 
ol cinblems were in facı collections of moral devices, 

What intercsis us İS LO comprehend the cultural behaviour that this 


signilicance not al ved 


instantaneity, 
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ımmense output induced, i İ i 
e and li i ii ği ll 
| as snown that 
Se e play guite diflerent roles according to how they 
ged. ihe conception and perception of'a device could demand 
rhetorical and intellectual competence; or the reader could find himself or 
herself immersed in the powerful flow of images and figures that invaded the 
age of French classicism: or again those who held political power might use 
emblems as an ingenious, agrecable, and prestigious technigue for glorifica- 
tion. Without neglecting the continuity ofthe genre, we need to examine the 
emblem, first backstage, where its intellectual elaboration took place, then as 
it placed the world on both sides of the stage, both cöföyardin, in the smiling 
garden of images, and cö/f cour, in the court, where all converged. 


An Intellectua!/ Technıgue 


İt seems that the western world has created a unigue art of decipherment in 
the emblem. In the last twenty years, highiy elaborate publicity images have 
preferred metaphor to description. The consumer has collaborated willingiy 
in flights of fancy that use a formula pertinent to both the object and its 
figuration to extract gualities from representations of landscapes or objects 
and attribute them to the product advertised.” Whether the setting was the 
subtle exercises of sixteenth-century Italian academies, the complex 
celebrations of absolutism of the seventeenth century, or the rapid fire of 
ingenious proposals that surrounded Napoleon in the Council of State as it 
sought a motto for the new imperial seal on 12 June 1804 * people became 
practised at conversing and suggesting by means of the emblem and the 
device. We need to look beyond play and toadyism, to take the emblematic 
relation seriously; we need to consider it as a way of perceiving the world 
and as a cultural point of convergence. We need to explore that relation 
(taking 'relation” in the sense anthropologists give it, as, for example, a 
oking relation') and to grasp a domain of expression that reveals, classifies, 
distributes hierarchical positions, and facilitates thought for the group and 
about the group. 

Particularly when the book of emblems absorbed the device, it practised, 
and created a public for, the intellectual technigue of metaphorical evocatıon 
of the world. Mastery of how emblems work should not be confused with the 
art of 'reading' pictures. Unlike allegorical or descriptive illustrative images, 
in which a portion of all possible meaning is grasped out ol a continuum of 
forms, (he emblem produced a meaning (or a determined set of meanings) 
with nothing left over. The image was there merely to give material (orm tw 
figures latent in the metaphor. 

The history of publishing offers confirmation (hat a material image was 
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> essential to the genre. Claudie Balavoine offers scrupulous proof of 
aleati's indifference to illustrations in his collection.* He expressed regret 
only over the errors in the text of the first edition of his work, published 
yithout his authorization in Augsburg in 1531, and he corrected them 
arefully for the edition of Chretien Wechel in Paris without rectifying the 
manifest errors of iconography. When his complete works were published in 
1547 and 1548, Alciati removed all the illustrations from his Emblems. 
Alciati's most illustrious successors showed a similar lack of interest in 
images: the privilege given in 1544 for the first edition of Maurice Scöve'ş 
Dehe9 states that 'the present book treating of Loves, entitled Dölie' could 
be printed 'either with Emblems or without Emblems', The decision to 
illustrate the book with emblems seems to have been the printer's and to 
have depended upon commerical tactics. In 1540, the same printer, Denys 
Janot, put out the Hecafomgraphıe of Gilles Corrozet,!! one of the first French 
compilations of emblems, in two versions, one with illustrations and the 
other without. i 

The book of emblems was no different in that respect from the other 
illustrated books published in the sixteenth century, in which the publisher 
reserved the right and the option to illustrate the book if it proved 
successful. Another important collection, Le T4€ğ?re des bons engins auguel son! 
wnlenus cent Emblemes, printed by Denys Janot in 1536, first appeared 
without illustration, before Janot endowed it with luxurious images, as did 
later publishers in Angers (1545), Lyons (1545), and Paris (1554). Even when 
illustrations appeared in the work from the start, the author often paid little 
attention to them. Thus an author as concerned about the guality of his texts 
as Guillaume Guğroult allowed Balthazar Arnoullet to publish his Premzer 
Lrvre des Emblömes (Lyons, 1550) using the same woodcut to illustrate wo 
guite different adages: 770p enguerre n'est pas bon (Too much e ii 
not good) and En pulain n'ha porni de for (Don't put your trust ın whores). 
The image, in these cases, only acts asan illustration and a possible but 
optional application of a metaphoric procedure. The subseguent publishing 
career of the book of emblems confirms the indiflerence to illustration: one- 
third of known works have no pictorial matter. In 1679 Our Jesuit, Father 
Menestrier, who should have been immune to technical difficulties and 
problems of publishing costs, thought it unnecessary 10 provide illustrations 
for his La Devise du Royjustıfite. . avecun recueilde cıng cens Devises failes Pour Sa 
Majestö et toute Ju maison royale.” It is true, as we shall SEE, that the image 
influenced the emblems produced, but i its founding principle the emblem 


served more for thought than for depiction. | : “e 
ac itive exercise, invented a relaton between 
The emblem, taken asa cognitiv e i | b 
the concrete and the abstract, between the visible and the intelliğible. To 
c co | 
an example from the collection of Emölemata published by Jean 


borrow e | 
y2: a viğnetle represented an ox and a donkey 


Mercer in Bourges in 15 
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ap a en Map amı ey og 
the metaphor: Vel nulla vel g ols at We 1001 of the page gave the meaning of 

YE una m populo religro est semper (İn a people one finds 
but one religion or none). At the moment of the last spasms'of the League it 
was obvious that the two animals figured Catholicism and Protestantism, the 
parallel existence of which seemed impossible to Mercier. The emblem 
established a relation between two themes (a heterogeneous team and the 
presence of two religions), one visual (or figurable) and the other verbal, by 
the intermediary of an ambivalent predicate (convenire could mean go along 
together, step by step, or, in the figurative sense, get along together). 
Emblematic competence thus resided in the formulation of an ambivalent 
predicate, in the discovery of a relation that expressed the meaning by 
structuring the themes already present in new fashions. The themes figured 
pre-existed the operation and formed the elements of current ideological 
sets or subsets in the fields of religion, politics, or morality. The themes that 
did the figuring came indiflerentiy from the real world or from fiction: they 
could be natural or fabricated objects, animals, plants, zoological scenes, or 
historical, Biblical, legendary, or mythological references. In other words, the 
world of the figures did not reveal anything; it offered an opportunity for an 
encoding or a formalization. | cannot see any neo-Platonism at work in 
emblematics, in spite of certain professions of faith that arose from simple 
cultural habits, nor any belief in the plenitude of meaning in being. Elements 
from the real world, chosen and combined, offered themselves to the art of 
the author, the great predicate-maker of being. Jean Mercier did not labour 
on the land in his native Berry, but worked in the jubilation of words and the 
joyous explosion of finding the right one. 

This instrumental grasp of the world as expressive matter for thought can 
be clearly perceived in one of the principal modes of classification of the 
books of emblems, classification by types of figure. Camerarius was doubiless 
the first to make use of this criterion, passing from planıs ( Symdâolorum et 
emdblematum ex re Herbana desumlorum centurm, Nuremberg, 1590) to 
guadrupeds (1595), to birds and insects (1597), to fish and snakes (1604).'* 
The famous Jesuit rhetorician Nicolas Caussin, in his Po/yAs/or symdolcus 
electorum symdbolorum et parabolarum hıstorarum siromata X1l /rbrx5 comphtens ot 
1628," lists all figurable beings under twelve headings including world, gods 
of the Gentiles, birds, guadrupeds, fish, serpents and insects, plants, stones, 
and manufactured objects. The presence of manufactured objects on the list, 
corroborated by their freguent use in books of emblems, shows that it was 
not a güestion of'finding traces of divine design and meanings in the physical 
world. The author of emblems organized being by his stage direction, as 
indicated by the theatrical metaphor encountered so often from Guillaume 
de La Perriğre (Le Tğeğtre des bon engins) to Giovanni Battista Uacace 
(Teatrum Onnuum Serentarum, Naples, 1650). The emblem matertalized 


| 
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yat ihe hans engihs , OT elever inventions of the mind)."* The plasticity 
yur, and its nature as a sign, appear cleariy in the reutilization of the 
Gi figures WI h different mottos and meanings. Among many examples of 
bis Jakob Bomitz, in his Emblematum ethıco-politicorum syilage pror 
Heidelberg, 1664), borrowed images from the Ezb/emata moralin ef belfica of 
heobus â Bruck (Strasbourg, 1615). 

“Tns the emblem served to classify, to manipulate, and to order 
wmething in function of thought. Another classificatory effect of emble- 
matic İiterature can be seen in the glosses, which occasionally take up 
wnsiderable space. An immense treasury of citations, Christian and profane, 
ol observations, and, narrations found thematic and methodological 
distribution through them. 

The ingeniousness of the emblem could demote the genre to the 
wmewhat frivolous minor arts, among them, fanatical pastimes like 
ırossword puzzles, but in reality the emblem played a capital role as a 
transitional object of reason. As is known, Donald Woods Winnicott has 
defined the transitional object as the maternal object that, while it keeps the 
real or symbolic imprint of the mother, structures the participation of the 
child in 1he real world. In the same fashion, the emblem, in its glosses and its 
İigures, amassed and safeguarded the immense treasure of knowledge and 
behiefs of the Middle Ages, and distributed it according to rational categories 
formulated by its predicates and turned to new thoughts. The emblem did 
not reject belief in the virtue of one object or another in the physical world, 
or in the reality of one legend or another; it made that belief nonessential or 
secondary. İt instrumentalized belief. Meaning passed from themes to 
relation. While it wrote the 'prose of the world, as Michel Foucault termed 
1, the emblem treated that prose as a set of arbitrary signs or signs of 
arbitrary motivation. Doubtless ıt was instrumental in an essential way in the 
transition from 'resemblance' to 'representatıon , from the symbolic to the 
formal. 


From Resemblance tv Representatıon 


rocess Ol metaphorical interpretation of he given has 
root in medieval Christian EXE gESİS. From the earliest ages of Christianity, 

hureh had to deal symbolically with the sacred texi of the Old 
vi m adition and truth had to be safeguarded, for where rite 
Testameni. e christological and apostolic teaching contra- 
pi e (the Book; thus that letter had to stand for something else 
dictedi e Şe to represent. Unül the birth of antisemitism in the twelfih 
beşides e emil complaint addressed to the Jews by the Christian 
ii was blindnucrs, and the Synagogue was figured as a blind womuan."* 


The intellectual p 
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The Jews failed to see the 
condemnation of sin behind th 
This symbolic prefiguration 
which Christian cosmogony sti 
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meaning hidden behind appearances; the 
e literal prohibition of eating pork. 
of representation in the early modern age, in 
Ki Il guaranteed the validity and'the meaning of 
etap ric operation, found its most complete expression in the 
virtuosic practice of guadruple exegesis constantiy applied in sermons from 
the twelfth century on. In this sense, the treatises on mariology of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries constitute prototypes of the emblematic 
collections of the Renaissance.” Thus the Liber maria/# of Jacobus de 
Voragine, written around 1292, treats in alphabetical order all the symbols 
(plants, animals, objects) that represented the Virgin. This slow preparation 
of the representative system gave birth to the emblem when the figured 
themes multiplied and became secularized. A more flexible and complex 
predicative relation was needed between the two series of variables, and the 
'word' - the motto - replaced the simple, uniform predicate of s44/pro oOor 
est (as in, the rose, balsam, the elephant, 'stand for' or 'are' the Virgin). 

Transitional forms existed between those two methods for creating 
metaphors. The case of the English friar Nicole Bozon is particularly 
interesting. His Con/es mora/s&,* written in the fourteenth century, relate 
'properties of the world”, fables, and anecdotes to a morality by turn strictly 
religious and secular. Moreover, the connection between what was fiyured 
and what did the figuring was crystallized in a Biblical citation that 
prefigured the 'motto' in a religious key. Thus Nicole Bozon speaks of the 
stag hiding when it sheds its antlers and then applies this characteristic to 
bailiffs, who were band e? fers when in power, but lost their haughtiness 
when they nolonger held office. A verse of Psalm 87 applied to both the stag 
and the bailiff: Exu/a/us avtem humihatus sum et conturbatus (And being exalted 
have been humbled and troubled).? 

It is conceivable, then, that the vast output of heroic devices and books of 
moralizing emblems, after Alciati, captured the intellectual heritaye of 
Christian representation and brought it out of its closed world. Formal 
thought on relation oflered infinite possibilities: through metaphors, laws 
and adages could be discovered in all domains. 

It would seem that the great intellectual revolutions in the West were 
produced by successive moves away from appearances, treated as means ot 
interpretation, as forms of meaning. | am thinking here ot the seholastic 
exegesis of the twelfih century, of the nominalism of Ockham ot the 
foöurteenth century, of the Cartesian formalization of the seventeenth 
century, and of the universal diffusion of symbolism at the end ot the 
nineteenth century (Freud, Saussure, Walras, and Pareto). 

The role played by the minor art of emblematics in the formalization of 
thought appcars more clearly if we note that emblematic literature 
developed during the period in which François Viğte (1540-1601) was 


) 
! 
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içcovering the formalization ci relation in mathematics,* As is known, he 
avenled he notation by letters of undetermined constants. Before him, 
ynknoWn variables in eguations were of course denoted by letters (our » y 
bul no One had thought to represeni constants in that fashion (our a, 2 ç 
ın second degre€ eguatıons such as; ax töxtce—o). Solvingan eguation 
before Viğte had to be done numerically every time. After Viste, one could 
ise algörithms (which Victe called /4p:5//9wes) and pass on to calculation of 
he algorithm and to the generative rule, Notation by letters introduced a 
iurm that could be used in thought and manipulated in calculation. In this it 
was similar to the figure of the emblem: “The numerical Jogistigue falgorithm) 
isthe one that is exhibited by numbers, the specific (one) by species or forms 
ol things, such as the letters of the alphabet.” The specific İogistic' 
rpresented, which is why Joğl Grisard proposed 'representation' as a 
translation of speces. > The same processes were at work in Viğte and in 
emblematics: thinking about the general, in itself inaccessible and mute; 
using the means of the particular without losing one's way in occurrences; 
speculating on forms and representations by neutralizing their relation to 
concrete reality. As in emblematics the 'motto' established a relation 
between separate universes (society, religion, politics, morality, and so forth), 
so Viğle's agıstigue sp€cifigue accounted for homologous relations in domains 
hat direct description (in numbers or figures projected in space) could not 
comprehend together (algebra and geometry). Viğte's second translator, 
Vaulezard, glossed his /ogıs/igues as others had commented on Alciati, by 
explaining, in what he called an 'exegesis', the concrete appligations in 
numbers and 'in lines” of Viğte's work.2* The science of the concrete discovery 
of abstract relations, which Viğte çalls 2€7246se, compared the given and the 
reguired (the figure and the figured of the emblem) by finding the algorithm 
the 'motto') that connected them. 


A century later, after a similar penchant for formalization and calculation 


based on form had inspired the mathematical physics of Descartes, Leibniz 
extended it to the empirical world. İn his Dissertatto de arte combinatorla 
(1672-6), he proposed to invent the characleristicde, Wi ii 
would permit calculation in all domains, theology included. As Frances Yates 


put it, 

n of the calculus to all departmenis of thought and 
would be removed by it. Those in disagrecment, for 
ent would no longer go to war but Would sit down 


Lkibniz envisaged the applicatio 
activity, Even religious difficultics 
example, about the Council of Vi 
together saying, Let us calculate. 


ter fortunes - all the way down to Levi-Strauss - of this dream of 
gous operation on empirical givens is well known, 
I should note that his career outside the 
self an emblem of transcription as eflicacious 


The la 


formalizatlon and homolo 
Before we leave Victe, 
mathematical domain was il 
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grasp ofthe world. A 
by avocation, his gr 
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Jurist by mi and an impassioned mathematician 
cat specialty was cryptography. After hi 
served as preceptor to Catherine de Er the b yi) 
protector, the sire de.Soubise. When Catherine was obliged fo correspond 
secretly with her mother to arrange a divorce - a delicate affair necessitated 
by her husband s ımpotence - she and her tutor devised a code system using 
secret inks and Latin and Greek citations.* Later, when Viğte had become 
maiire des reguğtes of Henry IV, he gained fame for deciphering the coded 
messages of the Spanish. Not only did he discover the coding cipher of the 
correspondence but also the code's principle of permutation. He proudly 
signed himself, “İnterpreter and Cipherer of the King. 

The book of emblems thus learned the concrete art of abstract formaliza- 
tion. This role did not last, however, due to the very triumph of reason in 
classification. Formalization created its own domain, modestiy announced 
by the Lopıgue ou art de discourır et ra&sonner (1603) of the polygraph Scipion 
Dupleix” and crowned by the establishment of the notion of method. 
Frances Yates has noted that in 1632, five years before Descartes's Discourse 
on Method, the Acadömie du Bureau d'adresses assigned method as the topic 
for discussion at its opening session.” 


Emblematıcs and Polhtrcs 


The novelty of emblematic culture was not limited to a 'zethetic' grasp of the 
physical world and of knowledge. The themes figured also took a new turn. 
1 appeared difficult to form a coherent corpus of all the precepts that 
emblems had turned into images, for we find previous knowledge either 
scattered thinly or fragmented. The Christian religion rapidiy took hold of 
the genre and turned it to the purposes of an illustrated and worldiy 
catechism. Books of religious emblems represented nearly one-half of the 
total corpus. The themes figured had no autonomy in these works, and the 
formalism was reduced to pedagogical ingenuity. Between 1580 and 1640, 
however, before the genre was captured by the court, a specifically 
emblematic knowledge is recognizable outside the production of religivus 
works. İt was based on a multitude of fragments and aphorisms, and its 
principal domain was public life, signalled by the many collections of 
lEmdlemata pohitma or orvidia. 

At first sight the lessons taught by such emblems seem disappointing; 
within the same collection they pass from an extremely conformist political 
morality to unbridled praise of cynicism. On :his level as weli, however, 
formalization was more important than content. These eneyelopaedias ol 
power calegorized by image or by theme, rather than by persons and 
doctrines, the traditional entries of the Mirois des Primo or the True. The 
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mblem commented on figured ac/on. By that means, political thought was 
t : ı , 

atroduced into the world of representation (understood as simulation or 
meconstitutiOn ol a process). The demonstration of an adage operated before 
he reader by a SENE, potential or actual. It mattered little whether one 
depicted (or imagined) a nettle or someone about to be stung by nettles:*! in 
both cases action founded the device, Leviler si tangis adurst (Touch it lightiy 
and you will prick yourself). That was what made emblematic representation 
dillerent from the allegorical process in the arts of memory by which the 
reader contemplated an image already in place and already invested with 
meaning. The distinction was an important one for the domain of political 
thought by means of images. İn one instance, the emblem instilled a system 
ol permutations among demonstrative signs that raised the reader to the 
status of a potential participant in public affairs; in the other, utopia built a 
preconceived model of a doctrine. In 1602, in fact, Tommaso Campanella 
intended his Ci/y of he Sun (published 1623) tobea mode//o for a city and for 
a mnemonic 'place", Figuration İightened the mind's burdens, but did not 
have the heuristic value of the emblem. 

An intermediate form appeared with the Crvizas Veri (City ot Truth) that 
Alfonso Del Bene published in Paris in 1609 from the manuscript of his 
father, the Florentine patrician Bartolommeo Del Bene.” We are still in the 
realm of utopia, since the text and images in this work depicted a circular 
city that embodied a political morality derived from Aristotle. Thirty-two 
figures show details of the overall architecture of the city, which is presented 
on one outsize plate, each figure, indicated by a letter of the alphabet, 
relerring to an allegorical meaning. In other Words, meanıng Was iii 
by exhibiting an illustrated doctrinal corpus, not by Mirpla e one 
occurrence of practical reason. An emblematic turn 1s hinted at, e 
the arrangement of the book and in the moral anthropology it Pei Şi 
work is divided into thirty days (4/21), thus evoking an itinerary, a vi 
acuon akin to an adage uttered by someone reading Or receiving yi iğ yi 
The neo-Aristotelian formulation of the political principles of the city 

“ücal man as a man Of action. Del Bene 
construcis a theory of the political m e she aeive upoliliğil 
disti ıshes th sorts of human life: the sensual life, the actıve or p l 

Klaencs Enler ; “losonhical life. The citizen of the City of 
life, and the contemplative or philosophıca sa 

ile, and the contemp vE d into the city by one of its five 
Truth foll d the second life. He entered ın 

ruth followe five external senses. He made his way towards 

gates, which represented the five i ; ei laser oi 1 
ladel of *political beatitude', passing by the palaces of the 
ME ED iÇ e ity): courage, daring, magnificence, magnan- 
'wrtues of action' (or ol morali) banity, public justice, distributive 
i aflability, taste for truth, urbanıty, p j €, 
uty, mildness, ala and friendship with eguals and uneguals. When he 
Jüstice, eyuity, herolsi, A afier having aveided the palacesand th 
he centre of the city. after having avoided the palaces and the 
at the 


ack alleys Ol ! R | 
Lopes that fgured the three 'internal senses', common sense, 


arrived 
labyrinthine b 
by mounüng 3 


be vices, he could reach the citadel of beatitude 


slopes) through the use of common sense, imagination, and memory 
(empirical abstraction, schematic figuration, and commentary presentation). 
Action was schematized into a method for political reflection in Del Bene's 
text, even though it was still enmeshed in mnemonic and allegorical 
illustration. 

When it founded precepts on the dynamics of observation of and 
reflection on the world, the emblem legitimized secular political thought in 
the sixteenth century and rescued it from the dilemma that had trapped it 
between Machiavelli and St Thomas Aguinas - between efficacious thought 
with no intelligible basis and well-founded thought with no practical 
application. Political acumen was not a science in that age but an art, in the 
sense of the terms so admirabiy stated by Ernst Kantorowicz.” It was a 
human technigue capable of taking inspiration from nature to form new 
principles adapted to changing times. The emblem functioned like the law, 
by demonstration and homology. A good number of the great emblem- 
makers between 1531 and 1640, beginning with Alciati, were in fact men of 
the law. Unlike the treatise on jurisprudence or politics, however, the book 
of emblems, thanks to its atomized composition, reflected different points 
of view and successive vssons (in the root sense of the word) of the world. 
They all came down to the same concern: how were people to live together? 
The structure of the genre implicated both the subject (the citizen) and the 
Republic (the common good). The subject or the citizen was, in fact, 
the moral person who profferred or might proffer the adage fıgured by the 
emblem. This statement, explicit in the case of the device or in certain 
dedicated emblems, attributed particularity to that person in the public 
micro-space constituted by the gallery of devices or the collection of 
emblems. Â communitarian function of the kind is clearly perceptible in the 
album amıcorum “ a collection of civic emblems of which an early example is 
Nicolaus Taurellus” Emö/smara pAysno-ethicu, hoc est naturae morum madendir 
Picta praecepta (Nuremberg, 1 595). Each emblem was dedicated to a burgher 
of Nuremberg, whose arms were figured in the frame of the image and 
whose name followed the text of the device placed at the head of the 
page. These devices, taken together, constituted the political morality of 
the civ. 
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A Herow and Republiran Culture 


i is hardiy surprising that a culture both heroic (through individual choice 
or merit) and republican (ıhrough participation in the commonweal) should 
ba developed particulariy weli in the Low Countries and in the free cities 
ol the Rhineland, far from the great monarchies. The political book of 
emblems between 1580 and 1640 had something Erasmian about its 
ommunitarian spirit (Ego mundi civis esse cupio, communis omnium”, 
Erasmus said), as well as a touch of cultural universality. 

The compilation of emblems of Julius Wilhelm Zinkgref, Emö/matum 
eno-poliorum centuru, published in 1619 in Heidelberg, can aid in 
comprehension of how practical reflection on political action joined with 
ınterest in the common welfare. Zinkgref, a jurist by formation, was an 
administrator in the service of the Count Palatine. His work was well 
received and went through five printings from 1619 to 1665. His collection 
diflered from the 4/ba amıcorum in that emblems were not applied to specific 
persons. | have no intention of establishing any strict order in its 
composition, as that would be inappropriate considering the nature of the 
emblem, and would account poorly for contradictions and contrasts. | might 
ubserve, though, that the thirty-five first figures portray means to power (1- 
3. vigilance; 4-6: terror; 7-8: undefinability; 14-15: ruse; 19-21: incessant 
activity; 30-35: union of forces). İn this section the individual signified is 
rarelv (in three instances) a sovereign; more often a 'we',a 'you'ora 'one" 
Here power, undergone or imposed on others, concerned all subjects. The 
following group (36-57) seems to depict the manifestations of authority 
(rom the viewpoint of those who gövern (36-41: the majesiy of monarchy; 
42-3: the role of public expenditures) and from the viewpoint of the 
göverned (48-50: punishments and rewards; 51-7: love of the leader and 


ubedience). A third group (58-97) exalts the public merit of the wise man 


who knows how to stand up to fortune. The final antithesis between merit 


and fortune - so important in heroic culture — seems tolead to a shift from 


pvwer to authority. Force with ruse gives power, power in the service of 
excellence gives authority. Just comprehension ol authority assures the 
stability of the state, a lesson hat appears clearly in the last four vignettes, 
which exalı 1he common welfare. The comment on emblein 99, a trumpel, is, 
“The voice, the advice (and) the regard of a citizen is as much in the state as | 
am ın battle, The last figure (100) depicts the emergence of the puf: a 
handsome image shows a beehive placed in a farın courtyard near a wide- 
open door, beyond which we see open fields. The legend, Prrvafr n1/ habet ifa 


domus 1s translated into French as Communaute enfiöre, and glossed by the 


yuatrain 
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Who has for himself only birth 

And profits nothing but himself 
Does only harm to the public 

And his good causes only confusion. 


What we see here is that the emblem provided a corpus of predicative 
statements (which could change into single utterances), the grammatical 
subject of which is the public individual (sovereign, hero, courtier, 
magistrate, or simple citizen) and the predicate some given attribute (force, 
strength, authority, power). The governors and the governed, aside from any 
individual or external ends they may have had, shared in a general 
orientation to the common welfare - to the state. 

Diversity in access to the common good could be compared to the 
conception of liberty that was developing in the Protestant milieux. Most of 
the authors of political collections from 1580 to 1640 in fact come from such 
circles. Since Wycliffe Reformation (or pre-Reformation) thought in the 
fifteenth century saw predestination as coinciding with positive liberty 
realized in the just act. Individual predestination gave a particular content to 
every freedom. The world necessarily gave an imperfect image of that 
predestination, for nature, without grace, was composed of objects, human 
and other (the 'pre-known'; praescifi), not of free agents (the predestined; 
praedestinatı). The emblem suggested predestination, but it figured it by 
what was already given: the pre-known, an image in the thrall of the chosen 
material. Grace, predestination (or, in lay terms, civic reason), operated by 
the chore of one adage or another, precisely in what it professed or 
denounced. The individual could go towards the figure, the image as part of 
the pre-known, just as the tyrant could. The true subject was not figured, 
however: it did the figuring.” 

The individuation of the emblemized subjects - the variables in human 
society - was forged by action, by figured action and enunciated choice. The 
emblem then became part of a heroic and republican culture profoundiy new 
in what it refused (rank, social status, doctrine) and what it called for 
(publicly manifested individual merit), The common welfare, or the 
Republic, was constructed as a juxtaposition of such heroic desires. They 
were all different, but were all turned towards the same object. The 
windowless monads in this secular theodicy had the same aim: the state of 
the citizens. 


The Return of the Image 


Üp to this point, the book of emblems has been discussed in its cognitive 
function as a symbolic object, and as a propaedeutic to theoretical reasoning 
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4 ali practical reasoning on the notion of the c 
of r 


ni çognitive essence a e it Was often in the form of 
( yn ilustrated book, mk a örced out of the picture by 
isevvery of the practical powers of reason, made its return, 

The image existed as a decorative element from the very beginnings of 

emblematics in 1531, when Alciati s first publisher, Heinrich Steyner, 
decided to illustrate Alciati's epigrams, Seeing the success of the pictorial 
enblem, other early printers followed suit, Publishers, often counter to their 
suthor's intentions, reaffirmed a Continuity between the device (which 
remained popular in courts and academies) and the emblem, treated as a 
decorative element. When the device was used on furniture or on pieces of 
dothing, it enclosed the figured element, a small pictorial motif, in a heavy, 
prominent framework. When transferred to the printed page, it gave way to 
pleasing eflects, as can be seen in the collection of Battista Pittoni, the 
İmprese di drversi prencipi duchk, sipmori e daltri Personagpı et huomını /efteratı et 
ilıstri (Venice, 1562). The emblematic scene occupied no more than about 
vne-fifih of the image, and even the poetic gloss was lodged in a second 
heavily decorated framework, 

After 1540 some printers arranged emblems by decorative and rhythmic 
cniteria that placed images in series parallel to the text, thus putting the text 
to the service of the image (See plate XVII). Heinrich Steyner placed 
woodcuts along a continuous series of emblems, between the title and 
Alciati's epigram, with no interruption between two emblems. Chretien 
Wechel (1536) devoted a page to each emblem, with the image occupying 
the upper third of each page. In his edition of Alciati (Lyons, 1548), 
Guillaume Rouille placed each emblem on a page with a border il el 
complex marguetry work in relief, while the richly worked ik ” 
Mace Bonhomme occupied more than one-half of the page. Little by little, 
the i imacy. 

me Sceve's De/re, published in Lyons by Sulpice 
Sabon, gave the image a dual role in the internal rhyıhm of the volume. An 
; ? i ine S s, which corresponded to 
image opened each group of nine ten-line stanzas, full stanza and one 
each two-leaf signature, The illustrated page carried e u , 
half slanza, and was followed by three pages of two ten-İine stanz 


za. The heavy borders of the image followed a regular succession of 
ee ali : ircle, rhombus, horizontal oval, triangle, vertical 
> Ta ;. rectangle, circle, » 
geometric forms: rec 


ommon good. Aş 


i 


Oval. - fi ii il; : f ; ibİein 
r v T vel ni One compı atıon Ol en 
Se ialızation could even 


oduce an eflect of a collection of volumes. This was how 
e diıhe 746dire des bons engins ol Guillaume de La Perriğre 
ağ ig she hie of Gilles Corrozet, in Paris, in 1534 and 1540. In both 
Mi a iNlustrations on the İefthand pages and verse 
m MM hand pages. The richiy worked borders were the 
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From Representatson to Allepory 
Hi oyak — vi e which are presented explicitly as books 
NE ri ş also alike in their shift away from the device. The 'motto” 
g or reduced to a title, plays a minimal role. The richness of the 
illustrations reinforces an allegorical tendency that was only latent in Alciati. 
The image, massive and enigmatic, compels attention: the commentary 
simply unfolds its meaning, in a direct antithesis to zethical* (heuristic) 
emblems. The relation between text and image is reversed: the illustration 
absorbs both the reader's gaze and the meaning, and the commentary is 
reduced to a simple explanation. Far from breaking free of its closed circuit 
between the literal and the figured meaning, the notion adheres to its 
figuration: the emblem becomes an fiy. 

To return to Guillaume de La Perriğre (see plate XVII), emblem 63 on 
'Opportunity' presents, on the left-hand page, an image with neither title nor 
device: a nude woman holds a razor in her left hand. Her hair is falling 
forward; her feet are winged. The commentary explains these myslerious 
details through a series of guestions: 'What is the name of the present 
image? (Whowasitsauthor?... And what is she holding? (Why? The 
presentation of the Ynage docasıon in Gilles Corrozet's collection is less 
purely illustrative, since the image bears a title and a brief caption in verse. 
The accompanying text, however, has the same allegorical function as in La 
Perriğre: 

Opportunity, if one happens to inform oneself 
Of your manner, of your portrait and form, 
And one asks you what really signifies 

What is seen in your effigy, 

You will answer saying in this sort 


The text is a hermeneutic guide following the sinuous detours ol an 
overburdened efligy. The allegorical image, guite unlike the eınblemativ 
schema, erystallizes and absorbs meanings. İnspired by descriptions ot 
ancient paintings and by the figures of the arts of memory, it follows the 
vogue for hierogiyphics prompted by the success of the Horupol/on, an 
ancient compilation of the Egyptian language published in 1 505 in Venice by 
Aldo Manuzio,” a success that had been prepared in 1499 by Francesco 
Colonna's language by images' in his Hypnerotomachss polphiı “ The image 
was valued in the pseudo-hieroglyphic genre because it promoled retention, 
and the text simpiy satisfied a curiosity that had been pigued by he 
illustration. 
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i rum to OUT buoks of emblems: when a printer like D 
( yaphasized thE printed image, he seems to have been taking iri 
yonation for the rhebus seasoned with vague reminisce antage ofa 

© Dionism. He inaugurated a publishing practice, which event li of neo- 
( antemporary art book, of pictures luxuriously reproduced vi ledtothe 
he curiosity of a reader who scarcely pauses over the e to 
ry.lna 


iler vein, Abel L'Angelier published a very handsome folio in Paris i 
ris in 


To 


j 


Gaultier, Caspar Isac, and Thomas de Le 

ınture des deux Philostrates sophöstes . a Mi 
ommentary, overwhelmed in this edition by the spendour of th in nn 
a dizimin of an e text that Blaise de Vigenere ad pblahed 
wit outi ustration at the end of the sixteenth century. lt se h 
he pnnters who promoted the illustrative ey vi ir 
i , profiting from t 
ler e Nowhere in emblematic e of ni 
e blm a find a real conjunction of image and text. 

atic 'zethics' did without (or could do without) figuration; the 


ilustrative effigy stifled the text. 


Dıdactıc Aıms 


be i 
imparted through the interaction of text and image. Images of this sort, 
ient tradition of Gregory the Great, by 


hs by gradual introduction to the text. 
d her Emö/ömes ou Devises chresttennes 
ge in mind: 


which i call vignettes , followed the anc 
te tedious or inaccessible trut 
ij en Georgette de Montenay compose 
(Lyons, 1571), she had that sort of pedagogy öf aç tina 

The hundred portraits will serve as prods 


To awaken the resistant 
erers in their lascivity. 


cowardice 


Of slumb 
Alciati made exguisite emblems, 
sought by many 

ed me to begin my own, 

to be the first Christian (ones). 


h everywhere 

ese jaded people: 

e will be attracted by painting, 

add to it poetry and writing.” 


Secing which 
Desire possess 
Which | believe 
One must scarc 
For appetile for ti 
On 
The other will 
Christian pastoral hterature, both Catholic and Reformed, made extensive 
se Ol 1h€ emblem in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a vehicle for 
rshippers 10 the faith by the combined prestige of the image 


attractinE ve 
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andt 

Yi kğ og okan ol e e sehun Mars 
dumbratur (N b 2 AMME Cijikpme evangehi rotunde 

Be 5 uremberg, 1624), a collection that closely resembled the 

missal in that it presented emblems for the Gospel readings'for Sundays and 

feast days. The first phrase of the reading for the day served as the motto for 

the device. 

Besides its prestige, what did the emblem as a form bring to the banal 
mechanism of didactic illustration? It brought an amusing pastime and a 
metaphorical function, both of which had a lasting influence on pedagogical 
publishing. The disconnected composition of the book of emblems allowed 
readers to open it at any page, letting themselves be guided by the 
attractiveness of the image. Pictorial paths to knowledge through entertain- 
ment developed, as if by compensation, at a moment when pedagogy, 
following Petrus Ramus, declared itself entirely rational and renounced the 
fantasies of the arts of memory in favour of ordered reasoning.* As carly as 
1507, Thomas Murner had attempted to teach logic by means of a book 
taking the form of a deck of cards, the Cfarfi/udium İogıcae seu İ/ogıca vel 
memoratıva (published in Paris; reprinted in 1629). A similar text, C4arfa 
lusorta, tetrastıchis iMustrata, was published by Jost Amman in 1588. Inspired 
by cards, it resembled a book of emblems in its treatment of the image and 
its use of short accompanying texts. In the seventeenth century, universal 
history was taught in the elementary schools of Port-Royal by means of 
decks of cards, and in our own day 'educational games” pursue an honourable 
career. 

On the other hand, by the metaphorical connection that it suggested, the 
emblematic principle created a new relation between the text and the image, 
and one might wonder whether the use of nondescriptive legends under an 
illustration did not proceed from the emblematic mould. Legends of the sort 
had a didactic purpose, and they established a triangular relation benveen 
the figure, the text, and the motto. Fragmentary arrangement prompted 
thought, since it benefited from both a separation of the images and 
continuity in the texl, | am thinking in particular of Jean-Jacgues Rousseau's 
captions for the engravings illustrating La Nowwe// He/oise, which raised the 
image to a level of greater generalization than was given in the text, asiin, 
'Inseription for the 6th plate: Paternal Force"! Even in pedagogical manuals 
in France today, photography takes on a symbolic cast when it generalizes 
the particular. The underlying designation of meaning as the point of 
convergence in a two-way movement between the idea and the fact, the 
universal and the particular, the context and the event, is based on 
emblematic form. But if we accept the idea that a distracted or curivus 
perusal ola sehoolbook, jumping rapidiy from one image to another, retlecıs 

a long-standing divorce between the text and the image, we subscribe to the 
disillusioned point of view that Georgette de Montenay expressed in 1571. 
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the Avis au lecteur' of her Emsölasmer, she recognized that contemplation 
ile image did not necessarily lead to reading the text, and she complained 
i ıhe fivolous consumer of images: 


As | have already seen, in my presence, 
With no regard for the maxim, 

One (person) notes a face or some hat 
That might be better made Huguenot style. 


The Emblematıc Icon 


Illustration Was favoured in the emblem by something else besides the 
exigencies of publishing and didactic purpose: a persistent belief in the 
meaning of resemdlance. By a curious switch, the portrait found a place in 
emblematic literature, as shown in the mixed composition of Theodore de 
Böze's collection of emblems, /cones 14 es verae imagınes virorum docirina simulet 
Pietate ıllustrrum (Geneva, 1580). The work was composed of thirty-eight 
portraits of famous men and forty-four emblems placed after the portraits 
and treated in the same manner. The /cones of Jean-Jacgues Boissard (Paris, 
1591) contained portraits of Greek, Turkish, and Persian heros, all presented 
emblematicaliy. The left-hand page gave the person's biograğhy; on the 
right-hand page, his portrait in a medallion was framed bya decorative 
border containing a distich in all respects like the "motto of heroic devices. 
At the bottom of the page a short poem connected the image to the couplet 
and the biographical text. In his introduction Boissard stated ıhat he was 
publishing the 'medallions of various men with Emblems and heroic devices 
enriched with French sonnets for the elucidation of the Latin meaning and 
explanati inting and the figures.. . i N 

a ir emblemized icon (in the 7 in a Gi 
used the term) presupposed a belief in le int ii Ni 
specific human physical characteristics. Öne can O ei s RE. 
new version of neo-Platonism, but also asan exaggerate il o — neroi 

2 « as we have seen,in particularized adages on the 
vision of the world, Dp f the emergence of modern individualısm was 
commonweal. This sign v by our mathematician, François Viete, who 
suggested ei vi Ja Vie de Jean de Purthenay-Larchevögur, sicur de 
ab epin of the 'humour' of his hero. He explains: 


N what (1 have written) above in passin concerning the humour of 
, ou LD a 

I wanted Gi ep because | see that it is one of the things that historiographers 
Sıcur O€ * 


he lives Of soMmE seek to do diligentiy, even to remarking 1heir form, their 
t ı 


rt gp , , : Vo 
a d 1he traits and lincameniş of ıheir face, to that e cet putting their (model's) 
“an j 
N ad medals at the beginning ol thcir books * 
ili» 
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ei that physiognomy had meaning found powerful support in 
e theory ol the expression of passions in Descartes. Passion could be 


based on lectures that he gave in 1668 and 1671 on 'the expression of the 
passions' and on 'physiognomy'* in which Sebastien Le Clerc's engravings 
clearly depict the grammar of facial €xpressions and their relation to forms 
found in nature, in particular in animals. 

In the emblemized icon, the motto and the gloss were expected to 
transport the individual out of particularity to the heaven of universality. 
This is what Henry IV expected when, in his rustic naivetg, he asked a 
learned courtier to suggest a device for the portrait of himself in armour 
beside a nude Gabrielle d'Estrâes, The courtier, according to Tallemant des 
R€aux, disrespectfully proposed: Basez-mo; gendarme (All right, give it to 
me, officer)“ The courtier obviousiy did not accept the principle of the icon! 
Iconic derivation, which benefited from the technigues and the prestige of 
the emblem, played an important part on the public stage under examina- 
tion here. Existence in a political sense was shown and perpetuated by the 
emblematic icon. Between 1623 and 1631, Daniel Meissner published two 
volumes in Frankfurt that contained 832 icons of European cities. His was a 
resolutely descriptive album, but nonetheless it derived from the emblem, as 
its title indicated: Thesaurus philo-politıcus hoc est emblemala srve moralıu polıfwa 
Jfiçuru aenes ımcisa el ad instar albı amıcorum exhıbita. To pick one of its icons, 
his description of the city of Hoorn in Holland shows a totaliy 'realistic' 
general view accompanied by the arms of the city (a hunting hom, 4orn in 
Netherlandish), surmounted by a device ( Nazura apöma dux et magıstru) and 
explained by a bilingual inscription in Latin and German under the image. 

Sovereigns merited an emblematic icon. In 1609, Jacgues Le Vasseur 
composed a gallery of royalty in the form of a book of emblems, Les Deviser 
des Roys de France Latines et Françoswes hirees de drivers aulheurs, ancennes et 
modernes avec une bröve expositton dicelles en vers franços et a paraphrase en vers 
hatıns. When the album absorbed the icon it lent itself easily tv courtly 
eulogy. When this occurred, all that remained of emblematic form was an 
overall composition by autonomous units and the use of annexed devices. 
That is what appeared in an immense and maynificent folio of Francesco 
Terzo, Awsracae çentü ımapınum pars prima, published in Innsbruck ın 1 558. 
The work contained no text. It was a series of plates, each devoted tv an 
illustrious member of the house of Austria, pictured as a monumental statue. 
Above them were heroic devices and scenes from the subjevt's life; below 
there were armorial trappings and allegories. The device, a minor element in 

he icon's procedures for indicating character, returned to the devorative 
and siynaletic status of its heraldic origins. İt is significant that the German 
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word StammbucÜ designated both a collection of emblems and a book of 
heraldic crests. 

We see here a fourth element furthering the primacy of the image over 
ihe texi: the heroic device used in the book of emblems to turn illustration to 


courtiy flattery. Thus when Jacob Typot published his Symdola dıvına et 
pumana pontificum imperatorum raşum (Prague, 1601-4), he arranged 930 
devices on plates of six images each, classified by rank and by nation, on the 
exact model of books of arms. i 


During the first hundred or s0 years of its existence (1530-1650), 
emblematic literature combined two uses that were distinct butıin constant 
interaction. Cognitive use of the emblem exercised the formal capacities of 
authors and readers by the practice of metaphoric schematization; on the 
public scene, emblematic centuries contributed to the definition of a heroic 
and state culture, in which the common welfare was constructed from a 
series of complementary individual actions that could be figured because 
they were public. Decorative and celebrative use of the emblem attracted the 
reader-spectator by an increasing proliferation of the image in a variety of 
ferms (the effigy, the vignette, the icon, the court device), all of which were 
imbued with a doctrinal or courtly political spirit. 


Absolutist Arrogatıon 


After the 1660s the absolute monarchy took over and monopolized the 
production of both sorts of emblem and turned them to its own profit. The 
monarch became indistinguishable from the commonweal (LEtak, est moi), 
and at that point heroic manifestations of individual merit for a m 
purpose could only compete to celebrate the king, as witnessed by the 
abundant production of court devices in the last decades of the ei 
century. Emblematic practice tihus came to have the dual e o 
educating the subject of the emblem, who had become a ei the e 
and celebrating the king. Öuite obviousiy, absolutist use 9 ye ii 
found its highest expression at the court of Louis XIV, but m er v in 
IW and Charles ll, or the empire of Ferdinand lll and Leopold |, provide 
ei imi ification. 
Wi ii expressed, and proved fidelity to .he monarch. 
The famous dialogue of Father Dominigue Bouhours, ai Entretrens ddrüle el 
d Eupöne (1671). shows this new role cleariy. Bouhours stextisa Yu 
guide 10 aristocratic communication at court. Âriste (etymologicaliy, the 
Noble) and Eugene (the Weli-born) speak first about the sea, since hey are 
he seaside, then about he French language, secrecy, fine wit, the 
” 1 ei ye ne sçay guy, and finally devices (sixth conversation, pp. 371- 
2 This final position placcd the art of he device at the summit of (he 
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hierarchy of cultural practices of the court aristocracy: 'As for myself, | call j 
the science of the Court* (p. 575). Skilled practi : yse , Lcall it 
distingusshed, in all senses ofthe w d I w Me uk a e 
e ER ord. İt assured a privileged communication 
EM | besta y the people; and it is only intelligent persons 
penetrate lis Secrets, p. 446) that was transmitted by osmosis. 
Collections of devices were 'the books of subtle scholars whom the schools 
have not ruined and the world has polished' (p. 378). It permitted initiation 
into aristocratic and royal spheres: 'If I had to instruct a young Prince, | 
would like to do it by the Device" (p. 580). As we have seen, the Prince of 
Turenne practised philosophy by the device; according to Father Menestrier, 
the same was true of Louis XIV: 'And M. de Gomberville of the French 
Academy presented to him the Doctrine of Manners in Emblems, taken for 
he most part from the Poems of Horace and accompanied by handsome 
figures."”7 
The entire realm of figuration and thought converged in the court and in 
the device ('the objects of all the sciences and of all the arts are in a certain 
sense its domain”). This domestication of emblematic individualism was 
carried out to the exclusive profit of the royal glory. As what was figured 
shrank from the common welfare to the monarch, the pool of figurable 
motifs shrank as well. Thus one figure was reserved for Louis XIV - the sun 
with the multivalent device Nec p/urıbus impar that Louis Douvrier had 
forged for him around 1663. That emblem, repeated ad infInitum on objects 
and buildings, was now a sign of recognition and no longer a sign of 
knowledge. Emblematic agility could only be displayed to vary the predicate 
in the thousand ways to relate the sun to Louis XIV. Except in the religivus 
domain, non-royal devices drew their validity from dependence on the grcal 
device and in a combination of the appearance of heroic glory, formal 
regularity, and expression of submission to monarchic order. Thus 'U/no sode 
nunor (Önly the sun surpasses me in greatness) accompanying a moon Was 
composed for Monsieur, the king's only brother o So paretetimpera! undus 
(I obey the Sun and the sea obeys me) under that'same Body for the duc de 
Beaufort, the admiral of France" (pp. 436-7). 


A Courtiy Art 


The courtier's ingenious art of the device reached its height in a brief work 
written by Father Menestrier in 1659 to honour Chancellor Seguier, the 
Devises, emblömes et anagrammes â Monseigneur /e Chanceher. Twenty or sö 
devices celebrated Söyuier's judiciary function, his role in the organization of 
ıhe French Acadeniy, the protection that he accorded the Church, his entire 
submission to (he king, his name, the sign under which he was born, and his 
arms (the ram). Rhetorical refinement went so far as to vreate an emblem 
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from the anagram of his name in Latin (Petrus de Se 
the motto Pure reg esi usur, for 'as the sceptre se 
employs hiş life only for the service of his King. 
maximized personal aggrandisement (appearance') 
ton. 


Since the monarch had absorbed heroic mobility and instantaneity, all his 
movements had to be recorded, endowed with meaning, and perpetuated 
Indeed, devices engraved on medals permit a reconstruction of the royal 
scenario that Was just as important as historiography and substituted for it. 
The great debate between history and poetry as a medium for glorification 
that Charles Le Brun had posed in the Academy of Painting in 1667 was 
resolved,* and the founding of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1662 was 


intended to connect true history with the making of inscriptions - that is, 
> . ) 
with legends and devices.” 


The best example of a poetico-historical use of emblems can be found in a 
work of Father Menestrier published in 1689 and reprinted in 1693 and 
1700, his Historre du roy Louis /e Grand par les medailles, emblömes, devises, jettons, 
ınscrıptions, armoirtes el auitres monumens pubhus. This handsome folio volume, 
decorated with 61 plates, set down the history of Louis XIV by reproducing 
and commenting on the medals struck on the occasion of the major events 
of his reign: his birth, his majority, his marriage, the birth of the dauphin, his 
victories, his decisions, and so forth. The two faces of the medal permitted 
the presentation of both the icon of the ruler and the device that raised the 
event from the anecdotal level to that of an essential and prodigious action. 
Prodige, which kepit its medieval sense of the miraculous, marked and proved 
the sacred nature of the royal person: 'Providence had promised ai make 
the course of his life nothing but a chain of prodigies' (p. 9). But Providence 
only permitted and sanctioned the prodigy, which was ii a 
dramatization of the royal act and an emblematic form of the event. What 
was important Was to draw €ssence from accident, which would in retim 
show that the accidental was not fortuitous. Glanliçatlön vi not escape 

from a tautological aflırmation of power; it gave it appearance | 
There was a direct and perceptible causal connection between the prodigy 
; he emblem (whether it was recited, written, painted, or sung) as a 
na Sü d universal action, a (ransmutaon of heroic individuality, and a 
singular el the commonweal. İndeed, the monarch was celebrated 
e monarchy, the action more than the institution. Thus 
e explains the relative neglect of the crowning of the king in 
ln ol his deeds through medals: “The crowning adding nothing 
vo the right ol he crown; it is but a ceremony” (p. 33) 'The ceremony was to 
ehe prodigy what the allegory was to the emblem: it pre-existed the person 
ölahe king, wbereas the prodigy was born under his feet as he moved (on the 
eandition that empirical existence Was ritualized and held at a distance by 


gulerus): a sceptre with 
rves onİy for kings, he 
İt was a clever mix of 
and monarchical devo- 
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m As we have seen, Terzo'ş sixteenth-century icons presented 
atues of the dukes of Austria, and not their portraits 'fı 

Menestrier's work, the prodigy was twi ei 
b o ii ıce removed from the subject, by 
> i me al and by the commerttary in the form of a 

. he prodigy thus existed only when represented, just as the action of 
the emblem had no existence outside the cognitive intervention of the 
predicate. The prodigy reconstituted particularity and delivered it over to a 
memorable apotheosis, 

An anecdote of Saint-Simon, in which, admittediy, the word 'prodigy” is 
platitudinous, shows well just how far such emblematic ritualization of the 
insignificant could go. Represented, it became a trace and mark of devotion 
and thus of majesty revered. In 1707, d'Antin received the king in his 
château of Petit-Bourg. Saint-Simon reports, 
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It is a prodigy to see) how far d'Antin went in paying his court down to the last detail 
during this visit. He did so down to the humblest valets, winning over those of 
Madame de Maintenon, while she was at Saint-Cyr, to enter her rooms. He made a 
map of the disposition of her bedroom, of her fumishing, even of her books (and) of 
the disorder in which they were found shelved or thrown upon her table, even of the 
places in the books that were found marked. Everything was discovered in her rooms 
at Petit-Bourg precisely as at Versailles, and this refinement was much remarked.” 


The true history that Menestrier preached was thus made by collecting 
representations of prodigies, 'military parades, feasts, solemn entries and 
amusements' (p. 2), which were themselves represented in devices and 
medals. A dramatization of the sort implied immediate and constanıly 
renewed figuration. The life of the monarch was lived and viewed in the 
Cartesian and heroic mode of continual creation. The device, forged in the 
illumination of the moment, doubled by the icon that depicted the ruler from 
year to year, was admirabiy appropriate to the representation of prodigy: 'lt 
is also the only sort of Monumeni that represents the King to us in all 
different ages' (p. 18). Unfortunately, material execution could not keep up 
with the lightning rapidity of the royal acts, and Menestrier had to break of 
the fine chronological order of his Hasore. In the final ewo-ıhirds uf his 
volume he was obliged to reproduce the last devices of the royal life out of 
order and with lacunae. He states, 


I follow he order of these actions and of these events to give (an order) to these 
figures, which had none other in their creation but the diligence of the workers and 
the determination of those who make the Types and the Legends and who are now 
still working on the Medals tor the first years of the Reign. Thus there are many 
famous actions that have not yet appeared as historic İmages and (hat await being 
rendered the honour that is due them. (p. 19) 


The Monumenta/ Image 


Menestrler countered the tide of time that made emblemizing impossible by 
erecting a MONLMENİ. He himselt designated the medal and the device aş 
monuments, but beyond that generic designation, the device was central ina 
veritable culture of the monument that guided people's minds as well as 
their gaze. İn Menesirier's work, representations of monuments of his 
fabrication punctuated an indefinite chronological succession of prodigies: 
he series of plates crowded with the greatest possible number of medals 
with devices was broken here and there by a large monumental image, The 
device became a motif for detail, a raw material for building a complex whole 
that fascinated by its grandiose construction or the refinement of its 
particulars. The reader-spectator could indulge in beatified contemplation of 
the whole or in wonderment at minutiae, 

One of these monumental plates, the 'Birth of the King until his majority' 
plate XIX) is presented as a solar effigy. At the centre there is a stylized icon 
ol the royal face wreathed with a legend that is a device in Latin. Twenty- 
four round medallions, each encircled by a Latin inscription, surround the 
central face in a double circle of devices; sun's rays go out from them in all 
directions. Two circular devices at the head of the image and four at the foot 
frame this triple-circled sun. The thirty devices in medallion all figure the 
sun in different situations and with different landscapes, explained in the 
Latin legends. Each one bears a number that refers to a glossary and 
translation by Menestrier placed at the end of the volume. The order of the 
numbers is more bewildering than helpful, since they switch back and forth 
around the central icon. 

Later in the volume, the devices for the royal marriage form a la 
bouguet. Even later (plate XX), Menestrier solemnizes the ii oft Ş 
Edict of Nantes in a monumental page e iemp w DA EE 
Piety, represented allegoricaliy e KE e and in icon 
alleyorical efTigy (as Hercules killing the ydra e 

. dal). Below, there isa large rectangular panel containıng 
(he obverse ola me ) See six Of which represeni the sun. They are 
twenty-İour circular devices, ii ei me bin hi 
explained at the eid in vi e has done for Religion." The book also 
hese devices represeni We ts built for an entry or a celebration. One 
immortalizes temporarY MON aeiei ' : 

i hal arch erected in Lyons on the occasion of the birth 
plate shows © il ows four devices, among a great proliferation of 
OE ve e e e plate celebrating the same occasion shows 
allegories ğe e in Regensburg. A boat in the form of a dolphin 
e e he rca he waters of the Danube, its cockpit covered 
iile devices and emblems. The emblematic monumeni, with 
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ıts profusion of detail, shows that there is something to se her th 
actually showing it, something like a tourist taki ği e rather than 
lance bec h aKing In a curiosity at one 
EB € Decause he or she knows that its grandeur is attested by a detailed 
description that can be read in the guidebook. 
el book ie devices fitted neatly into the symbolic strategy of 
e appcared ın 1689, the very year in which the budget for royal 
uildings collapsed, following reversals in the monarch's fortunes, İt was as if 
it were important to find a substitute on a reduced scale for the gigantic effort 
of monumenüalization of public life undertaken between 1660 and 1689. 
“Your Majesty knows that when the brilliant actions of war are İacking, 
nothing marks the grandeur and the spirit of Princes better than buildings”, 
Colbert told the king! In point of fact, on 31 October 1660 the king solidified 
his monopoly of construction by forbidding building in Paris and its 
immediate surroundings without his express permission. It would be 
superfluous to recall the great royal public construction projects: let me 
simply note that the gates of Porte Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin were erected 
in the 167os (when they no longer had any practical function) on the exact 
model of temporary triumphal arches for royal entries. The monument 
neither showed nor demonstrated: it occupied, filled, and saturated the world 
with the royal presence, and when the world was unattainable through lack of 
time or money, the book-monument - the book of devices - took its place. In 
1688, a year before the publication of Menestrier's work, Donneau de Vize 
oflered the king an allegorical His/ore de Louis /e Grand in the form of a 
mi iature monument in brown tortoise-shell inlay tinted in red, generaliy 
attributed to Boulle, During the same epoch, Thomas Le Roy olfered the 
monarch a vermeil-bound copy of his Devsses pour /es Tapissenes du Kuy. > 

In the absolutist symbolic system, the emblem and the device gave 
intention to construction; they made a vası text of the world. Paradoxally, it 
was in emblemnatics in the service of absolutism that the relation between 
text and image seems the strictest. The text of public inscriptions took on 
pictorial value to speak of magnificence, whereas the image became 
saturated with meaning and constantly returned the viewer to a protucolary 
text. The book of emblems then became the libretto for a monarchical 
opera, in which recognizing the arias and following the general direction of 
the plot-line were more important than the details of the story. 

What remained of his monumental culture disseminâted by the book, the 
only place in which synthesis and temporal concentration of the outsize 
universe of the prodigy could take place? Doubtless not much. After the 
tighteenth century, the monumental was reduced to decoration. The rooms 
of Austrian castles and monasteries (Gaarz, Vorau, Ludwigsburg, etc)” 
which are entirely covered with emblems, belong to the Rococo aesthetic, 
for (hey lack tension between the event and eternity, between the person 
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Thanks to the diversity of its uses and published forms, the book of 
emblems probabiy did not teach the early modern age how to see the image 
or to master its operations. We have encountered the imbalance between 
text and image constantiy. Nonetheless, the heritage of this noteworthy 
genre seems important, above and beyond its historical role, for its 
elaboration of a dual involvement of the subject and the state, and for the 
definition of the absolutist symbolic system. The emblem exerted meta- 
phorical capacities and, on a variety of levels, contributed to the installation 
of the gp5/öm6 of representation. It renewed, diversified, and refined the 
principle of illustration in publishing. Finally, the book of emblems 
facilitated, on various social levels, individual appropriation of the sıpıfung 
image. Like books and pamphlets on royal entries, it instituted a many- 
layered and diversified private grasp of the public collective imagination. 
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Printing the Event: 
From La Rochelle to Paris 


CHRISTIAN JOUHAUD 


in Paris at the end of 1628 and the beginning of 1629, texts and publications 
ın a Varlety of forms focused on one event - the end of the siege of La 
Rochelle. This study hopes to show how print pieces dealt with this event, 
how the diflerent sorts of printed matter that revolved around this event 
related to one another, and how the relationship of text and images in these 
Publications came to dominate the production of meaning. 

Ön 29 October 1628, after fourteen months of siege and blockade, La 
Ruchelle surrendered. The old Protestant city opened its gates to the King 
10 avVid a catastrophic final assault. It escaped being sacked, but the winners 
ımposed harsh conditions; the destruction of the fortfications ind the 
Suppression of the city's ancient privileges and municipal liberties. The 
ciizens of La Rochelle saved only their property and their liberiy of 
conscience.? This event — the taking of a fortified city generaliy considered 
impregnable - prompted an enormous rcaclion. Throughout France, Je 
Deum Masses were celebrated, bonfires flickered, and public rejoıcıngs Were 
organized. Only the Protestant strongholds of the south of France held back 
in consternation, | 

Paris celebrated the victory with a 7e Deum Mass and oflereda solemn 

i During the eight weeks preceding his 
entry to the King on 23 Deceniber. During 
hlets, brochures, broadsheets, and books appeared - 
entry a guanlity of pamphlets, ' : > ALU 
i lebrating the glory of Louis XILI. Rather than 
several hundred of them — celebratıng 
süvities of the end of December, the excitement 
calming down with the festiviti ji | a 
her momentum. News, exaltation of'the victory, guidelines for 
» t r i Med 
— ki descriptions of public festivities: echocs of the event and 
- ga a pi ; 

e. . Sa >ret it were indissolubiy mingled. Printed mater played all 

ği Ki a a li is impossible to construct an exact chronology of all the 

at ONE gl 

Wi ii p üns that appeared. The kings entry on 23) December served asa 

IC N 5 

ii poınt İrom which they radiated, some tex1s preparing the moment, 

ei becomung an integral part olit, and sull ölhers prolonging iv Before 
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we pa İ 
pass on to them, one guestion needs to be asked: what did people in Paris 


know of the end of the sie 
ge of La Rochell 
been told during the preceding weeks? elle on 23 December? What had they 


İnformatıon and Celebration 


We know when and how the news of the victory arrived in the capital. The 
very day of the surrender, Louis XIII dispatched the chevalier de Saint- 
Simon to the two gueens, Marie de Medicis and Anne of Austria. The King 
charged them to announce the news they had received to 'his servitors', He 
limited his further efforts to addressing a letter to the #revâr des marchand: 
(the chief magistrate of the city) and the city's #&evins to order them to 
organize the first celebrations, and another letter to the archbishop of Paris 
to thank him for his good prayers. In the days that followed, other letters left 
La Rochelle, in particular one addressed to the Parlement with the articles of 
peace granted to the rebellious city. 

As soon as the echevins had received the news, during the first days of 
November, their letter was printed by Pierre Rocolet, 'imprimeur de 
Messieurs de la Ville de Paris', whose name formed the anagram, “Porte ce 
lorier' (bear this laurel).* The letter proclaimed, “The inhabitanıs of our ci 
of La Rochelle have had recourse to our clemeney as their sole retuge.' The 
archbishop had his letter published as well,* and the articles of peace went 
through at least four editions in Paris.” The latter were prefaced by the royal 
declaration recalling the grievous error of the citizens of La Rochelle and 
their total submission. They 'have most humbiy begged us to pardon the 
crime (hat they committed' and the city was returned 'to our hands tw 
dispose of it according to our good pleasure and will and prescribe what 
manner of life that we shall esteem (proper) for the future, without other 
condition than it please us to accord them out of our goodness' Let there be 
no doubt, the victory had been total. 

Another set of texts took it as its explicit aim to inform Parisians of just 
what had occurred at La Rochelle. These texts did not originate - at least not 
apparently - from governmental sources but belonged to the vast vategorv ot 
narrations and descriptions (see plate XXIII). Three samples will serve, ali 
published in mid-November at the latest.* They came from the presses ol 
three diflerent printers, on each occasion with permission' These three 
pamphlets have the same format (octavo) and approximalely the same 
number of pages (16). The typographic characters used are of different sizes, 
however. Öne publication changes print size in the middle of the press run, 
İrom twenty-two lines of thirty-five strikes to about twenty-seven lines ot 
forty sirikes, as if the printer had been unwilling to i crease the number ol 
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he discovered (hat he Was running over. This is eloguent witness 


ha hastily made these pamphlets were. Both for economic reasons and 


commercial and political eflicacy, they had to appear as rapidiy as 
pussible. , 

The texis of the three narrations show a certain number of similarities. 
They insist ON the same facts and emphasize the same key moments. Beyond 
iheir diflerences in writing siyle, they thus contributed to persuading the 
people of Paris of a particular version of the surrender of La Rochelle. 

Allthree of these publications describe at length the rituals of submission 
ınd pardon. Two of (hem insist ön the interview between the king and the 
deputies from La Rochelle; the third accentuates the initial meeting between 
he deputies and Richelieu. All of them note carefully the attitude of the 
represenlalives of the vanguished city: “They, tears in their eyes and 
confusion of their error in their mouths ...,” "they knelt and bowed low, 
reguesting and crying for pardon and pity, (and) one of them... . speaking for 
all (and) trembling, made his speech”; 'having finished his speech in these 
terms, with a voice trembling with respect and fear ..'.* The contenis of this 
iamous 'harangue' are given in the three texts, but in three diflerent versions. 
Another accounı, purportediy published in La Rochelle, offered yet a fourth 
version * İf the words changed from one version to the other, the substance 
remained the same; the citizens of La Rochelle recognized their error, 
begged for pardon, and appealed to the clemeney of the king, swearing 
eternal fidelity to him. There is of course no mention ol he fact ıhat the 
contents of this discourse had been the object of negoliaions and were 
finally dictated by Richelieu. The king's answer also inspired three slightiy 
diereni versions, He reprimanded his wayward subjecis: I know weli that 

) full of artifice and that you have done 


you have always been malicious (and ME ei 
your utmust to shake off the yoke of obedience to me';” he (hen ga i 


pardon. 
The three accounts give diflere 
submission as well: the attitudes an 


gt when 


nt versions of another scene in the ritual of 
d the cries of the citizens at the king's 
i i vo he Hövore du dernter siöge de La 
eniry into the city. Only when we reler ) ae 
1 ars later by Pierre Mervault, a Pı 
b i f thesc demonstiralions 
La Rochelle, can we guestion he spontaneily ol 1hesc |) 
Nİ Mi “ollowing the commands that had been given them by My 
m vi ) de Sehomberg, they fell to their knecs as the king passed, 
Ne ", . 
e e he King and have mercy on us. * Louis XI was not 
Bİ e il ous entry İn full armour, escorted by his troops, he entered a 
i : ii zi . . 
li vi Stili, it was important that the defeated citizens accepted 
€ C . , i : 
almas actors in the spectacle of their own defeat. İt was a spectacle 
4 »patın “ 
a e bestowed upon themselves and that the defeated citizens 
p e Vic | ec 
e upon them. Printed matter prolonged and publiized this 
ye 


vo Paris and 


| doubüless #hroughout the realm. The dramatization ol 
pr tac 
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unish 

ui & li e ie pact between the king and his subjects 

arration o their submission, All these texts accorded only minimal 
GM of conscience - an essential clause on the religious or the 
e . İl was mentioned, but that was not what was going to impress 

The horrors of the siege, the contrary, were described at length. There is 
nol the least hint of denunciation of the cruelty of the assailants, nor horror 
before the fifteen to twenty thousand people killed during the siege. Such 
descriptions had a two-fold aim. First, they were to illustrate the hell into 
which heresy and rebellion plunged the city. Second, they were to 
underscore the royal leniency. The king's victory was unguestioned and the 
city, bled white, would have been easy to take by assault; instead, the king 
had pardoned, he had ordered bread distributed to the survivors. More than 
other authors, the recital of horrors fascinated the author of the Remargues 
Dartıculiöres de (vu ce gur s'est passö en la röductton de La Rochele. He saw 'in 
bringing low a proud and haughty people hard pressed by death and reduced 
to sighs and moans”, a mark of the "justice of God and of His saintiy 
judgements"? lt was a miserable Babel that had fallen. Within its walls 
cannibalism had been rampant: dead bodies had been devoured, a mother 
had eaten her daughter alive, and a little girl the fingers of her infant brother. 
Famine had been a sign of God's judgement, and when one is abandoned by 
God, there are no longer limits to how low one will stoop. The king, by his 
clemencey and by the re-establishment of the Catholic cult, had reconciled 
the city with God. 

The description of the horrors of the siege had more than a purely 
political function, however. It belonged in the tradition of the uxwwwonneb 
(hat reported monstrous oöccurrences."* An urban public (larger than has 
been thought) habitually consumed narratives of the sort and bought the 
booklets that told of them. Authors and printers adapted the story of the 
siege of La Rochelle to this market. There are two sensational texts in thıs 
vein, entitled Memore veritable and Memorre trös-partıculer, that list the prices 
of foodstufls sold in La Rochelle during the month of October 1623 (see 
plate XXII). Politics was never far ofl, however. As these lists reported 
prices, they also communicated an interpretation of the mistortunes ut La 
Rochelle in total conformity with the official line. An examplary moral 
lesson, the exorbitant prices of toodstufis 'illustrate the desolation of a ci 
that rebellion had turned against obedience to its ruler''* Their obstünacy 
'deprived a goövd number of them of life, and made their souls sink to the 
bottom of hell, where they were reduced to a horrible and perpetual 
servitude' 

The same foodstufls appear on the two lists, which leads us to conelude 
(hat alhough (hey came from wo diflerent and apparenily competng 
printers they had a common origin. The Memoire parlıvuder states Mat the 
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eyt as sent 10 the gucen mother, who was thus supposedİy responsible for 
N publication. That is perfectiy possible, but we need to take claims of this 
çor with a good many precautions, They were freguent and in all caseş 
ınverifiable. Whatever the case may be, the two texts were copied from the 
same manuscript. When the prices they give vary, the divergences always 
çeem to be tied to reading errors'or problems in decipherment, Thus on one 
ista cow cost 200 /vres and in;the other 2,000. Did a pint of wine cost 3 
İers and a 'pound of cured beef skin' 7, or was it the other way ıound? Did 
an ounce Ol bread cost 32 sok or 22? Did two cabbage İcaves cost 5 sol or 10? 
Was a pound of grapes 18 so/ or 18 #wres? The printers evidentiy did not 
gueslion the accuracy of the figures, and we know from other contexts that 
negligence Was current practice With pedlars" chapbooks. In the stocks of the 
Bibothögue blee, we can find manuals of elementary arithmetic that provide 
sample problems that do not add up.'* 

Two things counted. First, the enormity of the figures cited: 8 #vres for an 
egg, 24 İrvres for a pound of sugar, 8oo /vres for a boissedu of wheat!'7 The 
wildest and most murderous records for speculation in times of scarcity were 
pulverized, and the city was plunged into the realm of the incredible and the 
unreasonable. Second, unbelievable prices were set for horrible foodstufls: a 
povnd ol dog meat for 20 soğ, 100 #/vres for a boğseau of vetch, 20 sok for 
pieces of dry ox-skin, 32 505 for a pound of donkey meat, 10 s5 tor a dog 
head. Undoubtediy the people of La Rochelle ate donkey, dog, and worse, 
but to list prices for them as strictly and precisely as for the city-controlled 
tarifls - as if shops to sell dogs stood beside shops selling apples, eggs, or 
cabbages - gives the impression of setting sail on a ship of fools. 


Official letters, the articles of surrender, speeches, narrations, and 


sensational memoirs were all offered to Parisians at the conclusion of the 


siege of La Rochelle. That is what information was at the time. Early in 1629 
the annual issue of the Mercure françoıs appeared."* lt brought nothing SO 
outlining once again the triple political lesson il | the e | — Mi 
completeness of the kings victory, the greatness ol his Gi he 
ıncredible misery of the people of La Rochelle, which Gur ig ari iz 
(hem in punishment tor their revgju. li insisted a bit e r, ; € 
evil intent of the foreigners - ()€ English - who had abandöned those who 


had put conidence w ini in the rising tide of hyınns of oy, eries of 
laformation was elemzd to the king. These pieces soon accöunted for 

j ( EA presses” OULpUL. For the first üme since he League, 
the better part Ol! could be explained by a combination of religious 
imreased aa fervour Victory över La Rochelle exalted both 
lervour and e Catholic order The Aposrophe dha Rochelle rendue i 
«cal order an Kes use of a long series öf imprecations aguinsi (he 


Kuy ma V e : 
— eeebrate the alliance between power and religion for (he 


vetory, and prals€ 
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beyi e of the most Christian King ve today marvellously triumphant 

i »e heretic people"? Political divisions within the Catholic camp, 
which had left such profound marks on the history of the realm since the 
League, seem to have become suddeniy obsolete. Ultramontane Catholics 
and politicians" were reconciled in a hymn of glory to the Most Christian 
King. This was an illusion to anyone who knows what happened after, but it 
is basic to an understanding of the atmosphere that reigned in Paris at the 
'triumph' of Louis XIII, Professors from the Royal College, the Collöge de 
Clermont, and the College d'Harcourt, barristers in the Parlement, parish 
priests - all the authors who signed the lengthy poems published came from 
various levels of the academic and institutional world, but by and large they 
came from the same milieu, 

The Jesuits threw themselves heart and soul into this profusion of 
writings. Their cw//Epes put on theatrical performances and ballets to the 
glory of the king; they organized poetry competitions, the results of which 
were then published. One of these was an anthology of 188 pages of Latin, 
Greek, and French verse composed by the pupils of the Coll&ge de Clerınont 
that appeared at the end of December. Among the French poems in this 
collection was Za Rochelle aux ped du Roy, which was reproduced in an 
appendix to the great book of the royal entry of 23 December by the Jesuit 
Jean-Baptiste Machaud. The involvement of a personality as emineni as 
Father Nicolas Caussin, who published a work entitled Le &rromphe de lu pıvte 
la giorre des armes du Roy, et Tamıudle röductron des asmes errantes > shows how 
intensely the Society of Jesus was mobilized. This work benefited from a 
remarkabiy speedy publication: the approval of the Sorbonne was given on $ 
December, that of the provincial of the Society on g December, the royal 
privilege on ıı December. A preface entitled “The author's designs" makes 
his aims explicit: 'I intend to raise up here a trophy to divine Providence that 
made piety finally triumph in the arms and the conguests of our great 
monarch.' The book is 334 pages long and most of it was written between 
the beginning of November and early December. Although the fall ot La 
Rochelle was expected, the circumstances could not have been known aheaJd 
ol time. 

The Jesuits had no monopoly on poetic fecundity. Thousands of lines ot 
verse Were Written for the entry of 23 December Öne of them, enttled /» 
gene de ha France au Roy. Sur heureux retour de Sa Majeste en Sa Hile de Puru * 
185 stanzas long, was dedicated to the pevd/ des marrhands and the actım; 
İn its dedicatory epistle the author attempted to tie his work in with the 
monumenlal festivities organized by the municipality in the kings honour 
He says: 

Secing (he İlaudable care that you bring to preparing (as far as posubiçj lor His 
Mujesiy an entry to some exlent presentable” and corresponding to the gan ol his 
eüwmnphs, İ would have thought to attack the honour öl the Muses il bv a orumınal 
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This immodesi profession of faith is dated 19 December. Three days sufficed 
to print and sell this brochure of 43 pages. İt was ready in time to participate 
in the triumphal choir, just like a "talking painting' atop a metaphorical arch 
ol triumph. | should note in passing that this guite traditional vision of 

etry Was in harmony with the philosophy of images. Figures of rhetoric 
produced images just as well as pencils and brushes did. In the festive 
context rhetorical images combined with material images, 'mute poems' 
while the images traced by words were 'speaking paintings' that came to ihe 
aid of the artist or painter whose art was doomed to fall short of the 
perlection of the object he was transposing.? 

How, indeed, could one paint on canvas or carve in marble the promise of 
atriumph that had become universal? The problem was expressed by Louis 
Gaborot, avocaf to the Parlement and mare parficuller des eaux et for& of 
Dourdan, in a work entitled 7710mphes du Roy Lowi3 /» Juste sur son heureux 


rtour de La Rochelle en sa ville de Parıs:> 


ü kii GEİĞrE SUE handsome subject for specch and amid the 
lamations Of all France. 


The world, not being able to sing 
Your exploits nor praise you enough, 
Great King, sole egual to yourself, 
Publishes in its extreme delight 

That Mars does not egual your virtue. 

To you who never have been broughi low 
It will suffice me to say 

That the world is under your empire. 


Louis XIII master of the world? This was a courtier's flattery, but also shows a 
desire to play the game of the classical triumph, in which the triumphant 
hero was identified with Capitoline Jove for one day. In this case, print takes 
on meaning only through its associatıon with gestures, acts, and political 


rites. 


The Royal Entry 0f23 December 


With he sare (coronalon), he //deyustice (King's Jusüce), and funerals, the 
royal entry Was One ol the major ceremonies of the Kr ene) monarchy. In 
principle, it took place when the sovereign entered öne of his 'good cities" for 
he first me.” Under Henry IV and Louis XII, however, a good many other 
occasions for solemn entri€ 

The eniry was presented 


and objects designed we m h 
subjuşgatcd 10 the sovcrelgn, whom they acclaim 


s were seized. 
as 'a rhetorical combination of gestures, words 


anifest the alacrity and the joy of subjecis 
” “This excellent delinitton 
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tells the essence, Gest 
- Gestures, Words, and objects were combined that usually 
remained separate, even in the most inte 


ei nse moments of public life in the 
cities, cut off from one another by divergent and autonomous practices and 


different modes of circulation and expression. Print pieces held an 
ıncreasingiy invasive place among such objects. 

The ceremonial entry was above all a procession all through the city. İt 
remained nearİy unchanged during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
The city's principal governing bodies and crowds of burghers went to meet 
the king outside the walls. The city fathers saluted him and made speeches. 
Then the king's entourage and the citizens joined to form a procession, 
entering the city gates after the mayor or the &evins had presented the 
keys of the city to the king. The procession then moved towards the 
cathedral or the principal church of the town through richiy decorated 
streets, In the early sixteenth century a new model, the triumph of classical 
antiguity, gradualiy supplanted the medieval version of the Fife-Dicu royale * 
The new model was particulariy well adapted to the celebration of a royal 
victory, as in Paris in 1628. Jean Boutier writes, “The final 7» Deum recalled 
the sacrifice in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. The streets themselves, 
where all sign of practical activity had been removed, became as many 
atemporal “sacred ways” decorated with arches of triumph.” The subject 
merits more detailed commentary, but | shall only remark brietly on the 
political significance and repercussions of the entry. The ritual solemnized 
and dramatized the pact that linked the city and the king: submission was 
exchanged for explicit or implicit recognition of urban privileges and ancient 
municipal liberties. The ceremony embodied guite diflerent interesis, 
however. Some concerned life within the city. The entry recogmized and 
fixed social and political order under the king's gaze. Position in the 
procession served the basic function of social classification and established a 
precedent for the future. The order it showed before the onlookers became 
the order of society itself. 

From the point of view of monarchical power, the entry gave an 
opportunity to put new life into the mystical link between person and 
function. A certain man on horseback, a body, a face was indeed the king; the 
function inhabited the person. İn return, a successful exhibition ol the person 
threw light on his function. Finally, the entry provided a theatre tor power 
Ön (his stage everyone was by turns actor and spectator. The burghers 
looked at the king, and they lvoked at the more powerful of their own 
number parading by at the king's side. The king contemplated the city 
ihrough which he rode, which had put on its best face for him. What he saw 
were emblems of his own royalty carpeting the streets and decorating the 
triumphal arches like 'as many images of his own reflection'* He saw his 
city looking at him and he saw its gaze materialized in the decorations, while 
he city saw him secing himself This was the source of the 
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sti force of Gi Aa e explains the care taken to 

ye “in most a o the indications and under the 

” evisi of agents of the monarc 

B written matter, and print pi€ces were everywhere in an entry, 

yel ap, caried and waved, pasted on available surfaces, sold, distributed. 

Yirer he festivities were over, the publication of a pamphlet er a book 

yarating (he ENtrY made it live again. This could be a slim publication of 
inlya few dozen pages, but there was a tendency to consider that the length 
the narrative should be proportional to the brilliance of the lm 
ihemselves. İn many cases genuine books appeared, often richiy illustrated 
This was true of the publication for the entry of 23 December, the £/, sef 
oyn sur la tnomphante reception du Roy en sa Ville de Parıs apres da a de 
Wu Rachel; accompapnes des figures tani des ares de iromphe gue (es autres 
pnparatıfı,* a large guarto volume of 182 pages, with appendices and many 
engravings. A book of the sort was necessarily cestiy, if only to cover 
expenses, and could not easily pass for a mass-distributed book. Sull, it 
deserves a closer look. İt summarized the pieces posted and exhibited on 
the occasion of the entry, and hence it oflers an opportunity to measure the 
dillerences from other print pieces that circulated on the day of the 
festivities and sought to interpret them. 

Öne might easily object that the book on the eniry could never 
reconslruct perceptions - or even any one perception — of the real spectacle. 
İn presenting a coherent narration, its very mobility decomposed what one 
pair of eyes saw from one fixed position. İt 'stands back from reality 
perceived as a whole" Basically, the book confounds the eye of the reader 
with that of the principal actor, the king. who was the only one who could 
ride through the entire adorned city and profit from the totaliry of the 
spectacle of its tableaux and monumenis in logical seguence. And even then, 
the king could only pass from one motif to another and one high point to 
another, missing the preliminaries and the seguels. Worse, he could not see 


himself as he went. 
In reality, the book of an entry was usually far from being a complete 
narration of the event. İt was the oflicial version of a celebration of power 
ggesting that the entry Was 


One might even hazard a paradox by su 
fa book that had not yet been 


presented to the spectators as the acting out O 
published. How was it planned? The king began by informing the municipal 


f his wish to receive a solemn entry. The municipality hen 
rs who were charged with drawing up a proposal. If 
lars became project directors, gathered a team of 
4ssistants, and. generaliy under the supervision of an appointee of the king, 

|) to carrying VUL their proposed programme At that point 
es, devices, and decorations of all sorts had to be created, 
les written, and so forüh. Later, the 'inventors' of the entry 


government O 
choose öne or more schola 
il was accepted the scho 
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The Book of he Eniry 


Eloges et discours sur la (momphanle röreptton du Roy en sa ville de Paris was thus 
the title of the one and only exhaustive and oflicial work on the entry of 
1628. lt was printed by Pierre Rocolet, the printer by appointment for the 
city government, and it bears a privilege dated 11 February 1629. The 
dedication to the king is dated 25 April, which means four months elapsed 
between the celebration described and the publication date. This letter is 
signed by the Arevö? des marchands and the &/hevms. The author's name 
(which we know from other sources)” appears nowhere, since this was the 
official version, bearing the city's seal. In the dedication the municipal 
government makes its intentions clear: "Your Majesty has vouchsafed to 
have taken such pleasure in the efforts of your subjects to receive you, 
glorious and triumphant, in your good City of Paris, that we have thuughı 
you would approve our design to leave a record of it to posterity.”* The 
writers added, 'İt is not reasonable that the triumphs due to you should be 
imprisoned within the walls of one city and terminated by the brevity of a 
single day." Thus their intention was to assure publicity over both space and 
time for this royal reception organized and paid for by the city. We might 
note in passing the word they used to define the contents of the book: 
dıscours. The book was to be a discourse - /4e discourse - on the enuy. Their 
aim was not only to use description and narrative to provide an interpreta- 
tion of the entry, but indeed to ofler 4he rşgh?/ interpretation, the one that 
conformed with the original intention and was thus the oniy legitimate 
interpretation. The p7vv0/ des marchands and the &hevins conceded that one 
mighı reproach them 'with having waited much' before seting to the 
publication of the book. Their answer was that the king's new victories çin 
Italy) only reintorced the pertinence and the political lesson of the enirv and 
gave it more lasting echoes. 

The anonymous preface, .1x Lecjdewr, completes the explanations gıven in 
the dedication and sketches a portrait of an implicit reader. presented as 
needing explanations and awaiting them impatieniy: 


You have gruatly desired that the explanation of the paintings made for the receptivn 
ol His Majesty appearcd immediately alter the day that (the reveptlon! wok plave, 
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( h pece, being presented in all lights sımultaneousiy and being instantly 
.güh) il G . 

would bring continuing pleasure. 

t , 


yisimportanl to note here that someone reading the book about the entry 

“ d not be considered as having completely understood it on 23 

çember. On the contrary, the 'Paintings' were conceived aş remaining 

( artly mysterious, hence new light needed to be shed by the book Its 

reis public, then, was the population of Paris, the men and women who 

had watched the entry, and people from the provinces or abroad who would 

( discover il within the pages of the book. The organizers had contracted a 

debt with Parisians, repaid by the publication of the Elopes et discours. They 
oflered a long-delayed pleasure * 

The preface was also intended to Justify the principal choices made in the 
organization of the entry, beginning with the one most freighted with 
conseguences: Why was classical antiguity taken for a reference and a guide? 
The answer might seem surprising;: 


As we make more use of the Ways to arrange a Triumph properly, they are also more 
widely known. The people who sees them sees the thought behind it more easily and 
the joy that it takes in the public good. Modern inventions still necd several centuries 
to make themselves known before they are received in a use that must render joy just 
46 public as the common good for which it is sought. This is what has obliged (us) to 
preler ancient pieces to those of our own times.” 


We have not strayed from the guestion of decipherment: to know ei 
SOME €xteNİ Lo recognize, to discover anew figures that, if they were familiar, 
were at İcası (in the minds of those who contemplated them) well adapted sa 
the circumstances in which they were found. In this perspective, the 
brilliance of a success, far from being measured by e gi rr e 
surprise, would lie in the virtuosity with which dit eni si 
manipulated. This allowed the organizers to concentrate on li ion, | 

tation of the perpetuation of the 
on the nearly universaliy shared lb kings of France. The word 
common good entrusted into the hands of ire le İt was sed more as 
people" did not refer to a cleariy defined ii e sel up any barrier 
İN. e 
between those called to understand and those Me ii or at İcası Gin the 
the contrary, it insisted (indirectiy) on shared participali a 
: haring. The pleasure felt on contemplating the figures 
intention of such z s iy later, the book of the eniry would give the key) was 

(te which ön e e vi hir efficacy. They evoked a particular form of 

in itself an indication resenlation of the ön pudli that they Illustrated. 

'adherence to ii ADE level of comprehension. Need | point Gut that once 

e. specific philösophy of the image and of the funcüons ol 

again 5 


(he inagınatıon ın intellection? 
WE Ways. k would . 
ın 
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fabricating a me 

e 7 ei the spectator. Far from comment- 

| p ing, the book offered solutions and 
elined norms. lt provided readers with an opportunity to judge th 

perlinence of the organizers' decisions. It called upon them to : BEN 

how well the motifs chosen were adapted to the situation and how ii high 


role of the plates to make them to see. It was for them that the firm touch of 
a rich burin' had been 'implored'. Those who had been struck by the 'true' 
figures (paraded through the city) would have no need of these copies. They 
had already been persuaded and the book could do little more than explain 
the mechanisms ol the various figures. 

After the dedicatory letter to the king and the preface to the reader came 
a preliminary description of the 'general plan and summary of the city's 
preparations", This text combines two different genres. It includes a true 
summary inventorying the contents of the book, chapter by chapter, but 
there is also something resembling a plot summary in a 'brief overture to 
what will be explained after in greater length”. This blending of two guite 
different genres is made possible by establishing a totally parallel movement 
as the king moved through the city from triumphal arch to triumphal arch 
and (he reader progressed through the book from chapter to chapter. An 
invention governs this parallel advance, embodying the political aims of both 
the entry and the book. The theme was celebration of the twelve royal 
'gualities' that triumphed in the person of Louis XIII. Why twelve? Because 
(here were (welve signs of the zodiac, which embraced the entire universe, 
and twelve labours of Hercules. Each 'guality' corresponded to a monument 
erected for the entry, to a halt of the royal cortege, and to a chapler of the 
book. Thus the book reproduced the progress of the entry, but it also traced 
a path towards knowledge - one might almost say, the path of initiation. 

The argument was organized around Basilee, "the tutelary göddess ot 
States". She was surrounded by her ladies in waiting, twelve great ladies who 
bore the names of'the royal virtues. Each one ruled over part of the palace of 
Basilce: 'halis, galleries, gardens' By visiting them one after the other, one 
learned the secrets of the göddess, the secrets of politics. The palace was 
presented as (he ideal domain of politics. A space contained and ımposed 
order on a system of kaowledge. The eniry was but a transposition to (he 
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aishes a çorrespondence with the tapestry that shares wall space with 
fi» 


ine yindow5. İt shows ancient hervic combats taking place among armoured 
anyghrs ih plumed helmets. iÜhere is continuity in glory through combat 
iron the tapesiry 10 the landscape seen through the windows, Continuity of 
ynother SOFt - dynastic and monarchical (o is established by the duc 
JUrleans, easily recognizable on his brother's left. 

An inlerplay between opposites is established between the scenes inside 
and outside that expresses the dual dimension of royal authority: power and 
paternal affection; the punishment of a rebellious city and good words for a 
hithlul and zealous capital. The faces of the kneeling men are serene with 
slight smiles. The king is speaking to them. One element is surprising, 
however: only four of the eight messieurs de Ja ville are looking at the king, 
while the other four turn their eyes, not towards La Rochelle but towards the 
readers, towards us. İt is impossible to avoid their eyes. The procedure was of 
course olten used by engravers and painters of the period." lı rivets the 
viewer s attention and it projects out from the engraving, towards interpreta- 
ton, something invisible that could not be represented by any other means. 
Looking at the readers (who are looking at them), the city fathers reflect the 
gaze ol 1he king fixed on them. It is a remarkable exaltation of 1heir role as 
intermediaries between the royal power and its subjects. The importance of 
their function finds here a representation that tempers their submissive 
attitude of kneeling men. This circular exchange of lvoks also contributed to 
the perfect meshing of the entry and the book of the eniry. These gazes were 
directed at people holding the book open and contemplating it, not to those 
present at the municipal 'harangue” The readers were present at on€ of the 
central scenes of 1he entry. The next page bears the dedicatory letter to the 
king, which, in its own way, was also a 'harangue” The king received the 
dedication of the book just as he received the dedication of the entry İrom 
the mouth of the prevd/ des marchands and the echevms. But when we pass 
from the actual speech made on 23 December 1628 to ıhe book of April 

1624, we have shifted from an eventtoâ purpose, İrom a ritual to an ideal 


represenlalion. 


Trrumphal A rches 


enine triumphal arches, I can do no better than subscribe to the 

m of Frances Yates when she said, 'My attitude towards 
pi has always been the humane one of trying to spare him the 
« awful ordeals of memory and | shall therefore oo present only a few 

4) shall not inflict on the reader a detailed description of the 
hal arches that punctuated the advance of the royal cortöge 
rcets of Paris, My purpose is not to write a history of the entry, 


Mor K 
selectiln>. 
iwe tmump 


we 
hroughıbes 
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but 10 study 1 m 
ie iht e of print in the entry, the interpretations of the 
version of th ,and the relationships that it established between its own 
b m e si those of the actual participants. The citizens of Paris 
phered the inscriptions and the ımages posted up, in particular 
ii i ” Bn ii ii ollered its'own vision and its own decipher- 
il pretation and defined ways of reading. A study 
of the first and the fourth arches should be enough to give a general idea of 
them, on the condition that we keep in mind that the entry was perceived as 
a whole. Every segment, every halt was part of a system that made use of the 
twelve gualities of the King, Louis XIII, to promote a particular discourse on 
the French monarchy. The twelve gualities, personified by twelve emble- 
matic virtues, were clemeney, piety, renown, love of the people, Justice, 
felicity, prudence, authority, strength, honour, magnificence, and eternal 
glory. The actions of the king - and in particular his recent victory - made 
these gualities triumph, but their triumph needed the king as a symbol of 
their unity. 

The first arch was dedicated to clemency. We have an engraving of it (see 
plate XXI) and twelve pages of text to guide our understanding. The 
monument was crected at the head of the faubourg Saint-Jacgucs. Very 
probably constructed out of wood, it was covered with paintings, inserip- 
tions, and a variety of decorations (branches, ribbons, and so forth). In the 
book the engraving depicting it is placed before the text. The chapter itselt, 
however, ends with the words, “The figure of the first arch is the following.” 
The decision to place the engraving at the head of the chapter was thus 
taken after the text had been printed. Someone decided that it was better to 
see before reading and understanding; that, in the last analysıs, the 
publishing venture should comment on an engraving rather than illustrate a 
text. Perhaps this person decided that it was better to keep as close as 
possible to the spectators' impressions of the entry. The decision must have 
seemed important if this prestigious book, which claimed to bring back to 
life the perfection of a great political celebration, was allowed to risk being 
perceived as imperfect and being accused of error or confusion. 

General reflection on clemency as a royal virtue brought in Tacıtus, 
Xenophon, Pliny, and Cassiodorus to expound on the first triumphal arch. 
Next came a few lines on architectural orders, which were supposed to set an 
overall tone, grave Doric for the martial, as opposed to the güity of the 
Corinthian. The arch to clemeney was of the Doric order, 'as can be seen by 
the bases, the capitals, the mouldings” 

At the centre (and my description follows the book's), an isolated 'frame' 
represenis "the triumph of the king's clemenecy' A large, nearly sguare 
picture indeed shows in the engraving under a statue on a large pedestal and 
above a decorative İrieze placed over the archway. The usual procedure in 
describing a picture is to name the objects or the themes it contains first and 


terpret ıhem alterwards. This is, in any event, the manner of catalogues 
nd historans ol arı. This is not what happens ın Our seventeenth-century 
ok The interpretation is given immediately, before the description, in a 
mode Ol decipherment that elir inates the stage of recognition and 


gerehing for clues. 
“The eli ination of that intellectual operation makes the status of the 
represenlation itself less clear. We do not see Louis XIII as a triumphant 
warrior, but a triumphant warrior Who & Louis XIII. This echoes the remarks 
ın chapler 7 concerning the p/acurd entitled Le Pers&e fanços.* Françoise 
Bardon reflects on the meaning of the notation ol €/0// döpein! e Roy in a 
piture showing Neptune hunting sea monsters” Just how far can 
commentary go in this game of substitution? To what point can it obscure 
he operation of representation with impunity, using intent to identify the 
ıhing or person represented with the representation of it? The immediate 
reading Of intent imposed an order of importance: in order to produce 
meaning, What Was represented dictated its law to what was representing it. 
The book, which restored intent, overwhelmed the actual entry; the 
celebration itself was reduced to a simple illustration - also in the sense of 
what renders illustrious' - of a pre-established discourse, thus ol the book 
that transmitted it. That 1he engraving was ultimately placed at the head of 
he chapter did not weaken this hierarchy. Less explicit, it was even more 
ellective and could be imposed as a presupposition. 

To return to the illustration, 'His Majesty is in the chariot itself drawn by 


four white horses. Here there was no confusion with Neptune; the king's 
al lineaments were manifest proof of 


face was easily recognizable. The roy l a 
he apparatus of the ancient triumph. 


the insertion of Bourbon virtues intot ; a 
The king's eyes were clemeney. Soldiers brought before him standards ha 


showed proof of his warlike exploits in the recunguesi of 0S il 
La Rochelle. A winged victory, crowning him, hovered over m | he 
vanguished - unruled passions and a long troop of vices — vi m 
in chains. İmpiety tamed. pertidy vanguished, audacity brought low, 


dence captured, fury garrotted, bloody cruelty in chains, pride and 
ımpudenc Pp i in irons - three furics sufliced to represent all of 


yy was gifted with the virlue of symbolizing 
e bers and unlimited sums. Threes returned constantİy: three 
pire e d the arch, three others were placed between (he columns 
pamune” adorne öl emöleme surrounded the large picture. Two corniced 
on either side, a in iyhı and the left of the central picture established the 
entablatures , ile a statue holding up a rainbow formed its summit, 

base Of a triangle, der the cornices Was decorated with Wo pictures 


"he entablature un ve ; ği 
eN wo eflecis Ol the iris, which the Ancients and ihe Holy Fathers 
6 


UMİD R N : 
e  rüşis esümated the hieroglyph of demeney” In the sevenicenih 
ve aiwuü)ye : : z 
ve yury the word 75 Served to designate the rainbow, the flower, he temale 
cçDlul Yi 
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b to the gods, anda precious 

on this i i N 
evoked several levels of meaning and several Eli e each m 
logical, religious, symboliç, botanical, and so forth). The ei 
Ne image the short text accompanying it at the base of the entablature 
be ap gm peer rl 
as rainbow, superimposing its n: ii pain e le b > 

m 5s g Its natural properties on its function as a divine 
sign in Genesis ("the first sign that God deigned to use to assure men of their 
pardon”). 

To the left, the goddess İris was stopping the rain. To the right, iris, the 
rainbow, perfumed nature. According to the commentary, two properties of 
the rainbow were shown. In the first case, however, it was the goddess who 
embodied the symbolism. Iris was seated on a storm cloud, binding Jupiter 
with three bands in the three principal colours of the rainbow. The motto 
was P/wwum /gat aera. The picture on the right showed the result of this 
action: the rain had stopped, the rainbow was shining, and where it touched 
the grass irises (the flowers) had sprung up to perfume the air (perfundi! 
odore). These two emblems of royal clemeney were linked by another 
rainbow of much more imposing size, “which reigned over the whole work”, 
held up by a'statue personifying clemency. The four lines of Latin verse at 
the foot of the statue (translated in the book) drew an explicit correspon- 
dence between the statue of clemency and the end of the sieye of La 
Rochelle. The arch itself also bore a motto, Cveles/i princpö Clementiie, which 
'contained the consecration of the triumphal arch to the clemeney of His 
Majesty" 

The ensemble made up of the large painting and the triangle of emblems 
that surrounded it had a double thrust. It marked the appropriation by King 
Louis XIII of general values of a triple resonance, cosmic, mystical, and 
mythological. It also transferred the concrete action that had just taken place 
at La Rochelle to a level of generalization that integrated it into universal 
and transcendent values. This was a transposition of the principal political 
function of the entry discussed above: the reciprocal investment, by means of 
ritual and spectacle, of the function and the person of the king. The king's 
actions were awlhorized by the values of the French monarchy of which he 
was the depository, and these values were in turn revitalized by the brilliânce 
of his actions. Three devices on the frieze elaborated this correspondence.* 
Altars were depicted at either end, one with Jupiter's lightning bolts and the 
motto İunavum to show contained force, the other heaped with gifts, 
sacrifices to appease the royal ire, with the motto Placadile (easy to placate). 
At the centre a globe was circled by olive branches and bore the motto 

Magnı custos clementta mandi çelemeney safeguards the universe). The olive 
vrowns (he world and erowns (he king. lt is enough for me to say o Thatthe 


stone. The two emblematic pictures playe 
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s ünder thine empire”, adds öne öl 1(he many poems that circulated at 
e t 


gorld 
he ame of the entry. 

The upper section ofthe triumphal arch was held up by four columns on 
gither side of the central arehway. Benveen the columns six varlouches bore 
aher devices. The book presents them three by three, beginning with the 
upper lefi-hand one.” The first showed an elephant surrounded by sheep 
«ih the motto A//5 maestas (Çiranslated as bonnie maestö). The 
comparison between the elephant and the king was based on the naturalists' 
eharacterization of that animal's nature, It was a colossus, fierce in combat 
and omnipotent, but gentle with the weak (here, the sheep). Beneath this 
ame the figure of the king ön horseback holding a laurel branch “as was 
done in Rome on the return of victorious rulers (44v0n/us optumı prnapıs). 
The carouche at the lower left showed love replacing the sword ol justice 
with an olive branch, symbol of peace (w7di1a ex armata). The cartouche on 
he upper right bore a elub from which green and living branches were 
sproulng,. İt was Hercules club, an invincible arm, and was made of olive 
wood: “İn (act, naturalists remark that among all trees only the olive, being 
dried, indecd, even worked, and returned to the soil grows green önce more 
and takes root.” Thus the king's clemeney reflowered: Prona domentu 
ünclined to clemeney). Next came a motif that we are told comes from an 
antigue medal that the Romans engraved.— for (he happy return of their 
Rulers , showing fortune as a Roman matron with a horn of pleniy (#orruna 
redux princpis). Below that, a göddess held wheat stalks with öne hand and 
the helm ofa ship with the other (/erza fundata: joy well installed). 1f we 
consider the devices wo by wo horizontally (upper, middle, lower) instead 
ol verticaliy, left and right, we can sec that vach level corresponded to a 
diflereni matvatton ot ve symbol.>? The top was the province of the 

naturalists and the natural properties ofıhe symbolizing motif (he elephant, 
used as a basis for comparıson. At the middle level the 
involving events and ancient coins, Ön (he lower 
were two emblems of indireci, totally 


he olive tree) 
motivation was historical, 
level - but hicrarchically superior | 
ımplicit motivatlons. These were the ones (hat purists thought the besi, 
Only combined decipherment of the image and he motto leni them 
meaning. Recognizing the motif was indispensable, ol CLUESE, but it was no 
One had to be practised in the arofihe device 


longer enough. | | 
completed the decoration of he arehia large marble 


A Ünal element d | al 
(he top ol the arched öpening bore inseriplden in İL 


plaguc at | | | | i | 
inumpbal arch "to he most Clirsüan King for havin 


dedicatıng the ou j 
delivercd Hrance from rebels and förcigners 

Piaty followed cdlemency on he route of the royal cortöge, but we will 
on to the fourth arch, devoted te love of he people Gec plate XXII), 


ho) ve 


ayal vali © önsider only one aspect of it, The formula is mislcading. What was 


he lovchat the people showed for he king. How could that be 


? 4 


/ 


KO 

Rl ep e er am 

, which was simpler than the first arch, was 

composed of three principal elements. At the very top were three hearts 

with flames coming out of them. Under them, six shields bore the arms of 

the king, the gucen, the gucen mother, the governor of Paris, and the city of 

Paris. To cach side the people 'was represented in various poses' behind a 

balustrade.”* Roses were scattered everywhere. How, though, did all these 
elements function as a coherent whole? 

The shields presented a strict hierarchy embracing the king, his mother, 
his wife, the governor, and the city as a civic body. They were placed inside 
rosettes, turning them into inhabited roses, Why this insistent presence of 
roses? The rose was the flower of love. More concretely, its omnipresence on 
a triumphal arch recalis a laudable custom of the city of Paris: 


Every year at the St John's (Day) bonfire, six long garlands of roses are prepared, the 
first of white roses and the others of scarlet roses: the white one is for the King, if he 
carcs to touch olPthe fire, or for the one who takes his place in this ceremony; the five 
red ones are for the prevâf des marchands and the four €chevins, for love is the great 
knot of States and the mystical chain that keeps all parts of the political world in their 


duty." 


This commentary enables us to understand the engraving and to grasp that 
the harmony of the political system was represented in these escutcheons, 
roses, and İlaming hearts. Roses surrounded the escutcheons just as the 
garlands of St John's Day circledround the king or his representative and the 
corps de ville. But a second mystical chain surrounded the roses: the love of 
ıhe people. That love was symbolized both by the three flaming hearts at the 
very top of the construction and the 'balustrades of columns between which 
the people was represented in various poses" Something important was 
being presented here: this effigy-people occupied two positions 4/ once. lt 
was part ol the mystical chain. It had its role in the perennity of the political 
system. But it was also part of a vertical hierarchy, where it occupied the 
lowest position. Thus the arch became a figure to show the mystery of 


organic order. 


Diserepancıes 


The Hes et disevurs surla trtomphante röceptron du Roy en sa ville de Paris oflered 
a reading of the royal triumph that was both perfect and legitimate. Other 
texts point to the existence of other readings. Öne of these was the 
Tradurtıon fpançaise des insorğtrons et devses fatles pour Tenine du Roy.“ The 
work is a pamphlet ol fourteen pages published without date, place ot 
publication, or printer's mark. İt was a sort of 'instructions for use” of the 
inseriplions, pictures, and, more generaliy, the diflerent motifs ofthe entry hı 
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ie written in the past tense (Lower, the king was depicted — ”), which leads 
one 1o suppose (hat it appeared after 23 December. Prudence is called for, 
since it may have been Written in the past tense to ensure continued 
commercial success and larger distribution to the work, In any event, it must 
have appeared at or soon after the event if the text were to be ol any use, as 
ıhe reader needed to have the organization of the festivities in mind to 
understand What he or she read. No illustration nudges the memory, and the 
descriptions of the pictures and statues are extremely elliptical, 

The text is interesting for its differences from the official book. In the 
description and analysis of the first arch to the king's clemeney, for instance, 
he order of description in the E/oges ef discours was very clear: it began with 
he large picture, passed on to the entablatures on either side, and then 
deseribed the rainbow and the statue that held it up at the top. İt continued 
with the frieze and the cartouches between the pillars to the two sides, and 
finally described the dedicatory inscription. The 7ra4/ucfron began at the top 
(rainbow and statue), moved on to the principal picture, then to the 
inscription, Which was presented as something like a caption to'the picture 
instead of relating to the whole. This means that the frieze was described as 
placed underneath the marble inscription, in contradiction to the book and 
(he engraving. The greatest discrepancy appears in the interpretation ofthe 
lateral motifs, however. The entablatures and the cartouches were placed on 
'he same plane. The second cartouche to the lefi was described first, 
followed by the upper left tablet. Then the author changed to the right-hand 
side, describing the entablature first, then the middle cartouche, then .he 
upper cartouche. The author then returned to the left-hand side to deseribe 
the entablature. The two lower cartouches are completely ignored. lı is of 

course possible that the text described the arch as it really Mi on 

book of the entry completely transfigured it. k seems Mere plausible, 
however, that the 7raduction vwisted reality and sinned by omission. te 
book, the arrangement of ihe motifs worked to construct a Re an 
i elite Everything formed a system, İn 
coherent representatıon of political power. yı E ml döntehisi 
the Traductton, that unity disappeared and the a e > 
“< more, as we have seen, the author focuscd on 

Ap e yel el e dier deseribed, which skewed the global 
ki a monument celebrating a royal virtue, 

N of the 7raductton identifies the motifs with no hesitation: 
as clemeney holding up the sky” lower there was the 
Kıng painted as Mars, iriumphanı bi his ara e a li vE n 

ee sizcable diferences from the official interpretation. The 
e painting menloncd furies in chains following the 
ie added that before the chariot were the captains, the 
and the principal citizens of La Rochelle who “were 


significance of th 
Still, the autho 
Atihe top ofa portal W 


when he roj 
description of he 
royal cehanot. But 
standardı, the mayor, 


i ahe feet ol the hörses olahe said chariot The book mentioned only 
AYD : İc 
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pictures brought before the king representing his exploits. It was un- 
thinkable for the Traducon that the vanguished not be portrayed 
Part lariy when the marble inscription was made to serve asa caption for 
the large painting. The inscription read, 'He avenged France against both 
he rebels and the enemies foreign to the kingdom.' In shifting meaning, the 
Traducton showed that it cared little for the rules (to which the book 
attached great importance). In an allegorical painting everything had to be 
transformed: the triviality of the real must never appear. İt was represented 
by symbols, signs or allusions, 

Lower down, the globe that the E/-ges called camayeu dun monde couronn€ 

de branches doliver in which the word camaizu - cameo - was borrowed 
from the technical vocabulary of art, in the Tragxcffon became un globe bieu 
couverl dune öranche dolrver, focusing on a more pedestrian visual 
perception. İncidentally, the author of the Traduciron was well enough 
informed to tell - in Paris - an olive branch from a laurel. The discrepancies 
in how the cartouches were 'read' are even clearer. The knight in the second 
panel on the left was immediately identified as the King on horseback' and 
the motto was cited accurately (adven/us oplımı princapis ) in the Traducton. 
The same is true of the elephant: 'an elephant in the middle of several sheep' 
(top left). But why an elephant? What did it represent? No interpretation was 
suggested. The same was true for Fortune with the horn of pleniy (centre 
right). The discrepaney becomes greater still with the r144e deve sur Ja massue 
d'Hercule, as the E/ages called it, which becomes un aröre penchani charge de 
fut (a bending tree loaded with fruit). As for the pictures on the two 
entablatures, the connection between them (described above) is totaliy lost 
in the 77aductıon. For the right-hand painting it gave, 'there was another half 
rainbow on a meadow dotted with flowers”; for the left-hand one, there was 
also the air in the figure of a man seated on an eagle, tied by a woman.' The 
polysemy of the word ;n5 was not noted; the man sitting on the eagle was 
not identified as Jupiter. We must take care not to jump to the conclusion 
that the author simply failed to figure out the arch. The central operation in 
the process ol signification - the representation of the elements by human 
fiyures - was correctİy given (the air in the figure of a man”). Only the 
intervening steps had disappeared. 

The same sort of thing can be found in the translations. The Latin mortos 
were transeribed just as they had appeared in the £/ogpesr. The translations 
seem correct and are free of actual mistranslations. Still, they are so literal 
that they weaken (he correspondences set up by the association ol text and 
images. Thus for the goöddess İris and Jupiter, p/uwum pul geni was 
translated as ///0 Zar Muvreux, substituting “he for 'she', which contradıcıs 
he deseription ol the picture, in which the woman was binding the man. 
Was this negligence? Perhaps not. The Traductron skipped intermediate 
steps, An implicit relationship was established between the image and the 
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king; the molto Was taken as a direct reference to the hero of the festivities 
The interpretation was all the more plausible since Louis XIlI was often 
represenled as Jupiter riding an eagle 57 This 'real presence' of the king in his 
representation under the allegorical 'species' of Jupiter and İris permitted 


tolal and reciprocal identity between the sovereign and the virtue being 
celebraled. 


Many other examples of discrepancies and distorted translations could be 
cited. The Traductron rendered advenfus as avönemen! (taking the throne) 
rather than the arrrvee found in the Eloger; redux (in forfuna redux principi) 
as refournöe rather than de refour; mifis as douce rather than döbonnaire; Prona 
dlementia as facıle clömence rather than enclin â la clömence. All these small 
adjustments affected the overall interpretation of the motif. They altered the 
relationship between the word and the image, but they did not falsify 
anything essential. The device was not perceived as a cultural construction 
and much of the information that it contained-and its rich allusions were 
lost, but neither the king's majesty nor his clemeney suffered. The notion of 
shared culture became concrete. An inaccurate reading of a motif ended up 
producing a correct decipherment of the intention that gave rise t0 it. 

The Eloges ef discours also took liberties with the Latin maxims, but they 
were of a different sort. How could four lines of Latin verse produce ten lines 
ol alexandrines in French?“ The book championed an unegualled complete- 
ness, İt developed all possible meanings, even marginal ones, and it backed 
them up with a host of cultural references. For the arch of clemency alone, 
the paths of decipherment wound through a forest of citations to more than 

thirty-five ancient authors. , Mi 

Some of them - Aristotle, Plutarch, the wwo Plinys, Tacitus, Virgil - would 
surprise no one and may have stirred up memories of university Ri 
some present at the royal celebrations. Tbe same was irue of the yn 

But who would recognize inscriptions from 
Claudian, St Paulinus of Nola, Publius Papinius Sratius, or ai Or 
from the Grceks Alcinoüs, Apollonios of Rhodes, Libanius, or m 
Sul, 1hose who İiked that sort of thing nceded to know that these trails 

— 1 They must also have known that they would never grasp them all, 
ri > heir reported impatience to consult the book for which they 
which explains si ade The book made the entry complete. The 
bae Şi ei had alrcady been tcased by the monuments ofthe 

li mi of the arches of the Châtelet was an excellent example 
Gi vi ization, to prompl decipherment and arouse eğpectation. 

e ir ii edi the façade of the building had been transformed into a 

ei e i The viewer first saw (to begin at the bottom) fourteen 

b ( generals of classical antiguity, all conguerors of maritime cities, 

çi Greeks Vo One side, seven Romans to the other Each statue 

e general (rom the past oflered a few words to King Louis XII 


passages from Seripture. 
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in French or Latin verse. For Alexander it said, 'Must I confess that since 
e i e loss for yn own, it was what was lacking to the 

g Y glory Between each of the statues and above then was fire, 
real and symbolic: “Some represented by emblems to make the force and the 
virtue of the King more brilliant by hieroglyphics for fire, the others true and 
natural, which, shining at (the tips of) white wax tapers, chased away the 
darkness of that place and the shadows of the night." The emblematic fires, 
obviously, combined a painting and a motto. The arches themselves were 
richiy decorated. A sky “burnished with gold” showed an infinity of golden 
stars”, giving an impression of peaceful depth. Fourteen figures stood before 
this backdrop, arranged in two decorative groups (once more using the 
virtues of the number seven). Eight allegorical figures were depicted, the 
four cardinal virtues to one side, the four parts of the state (politics, army, 
commerce, agriculture) to the other. Three angels were figured on either 
side, sweeping down from heaven and holding the emblems of the French 
monarchy (the crown, the sceptre, the hand of justice, the insignia of the two 
orders of Saint-Michel and le Saint-Esprit) in their outstretched hands. They 
seemed to float, suspended mysteriously above the spectators. The 'fourth 
part' of the temple of strength was music: 'Music must not be lackingr; that 
would too indiscreetly take away the voice of this great body." Music was not 
a supplement but an integral part of a whole and of a representation. 
Nothing was more important than making people grasp the coherence of 
this whole. The Greek and Roman generals were syınbols for strength and 
royal virtue. They addressed the king as their peer. But as he surpassed them 
in perfection, their words were filled with enthusiasm and flame, symbolized 
by the emblematic fires (and fire was recognized as the 'symbol of strengih, 
royal by nature”). lt was the task of the fine white wax tapers to give material 
form to the fires ol history shown in the emblems and to transmit their light 
to the infinite guantity of stars that decorated the arch. The stars thus 
scemed to light the angels and the royal attributes descending (rom ai 
realms. 

The Taducton gave its interpretation of the temple to strength as well, 
moving once again İrom top to bottom. İnstead of rising slowly, deciphering 
one element after another and moving towards the cosmos, it beyan with 
the angels and descended to the statues of the ancient generals. As it was 
with the arch of urumph, the correspondences that effect the transitions 
within (he system were not grasped. Sull - once again - the essence was 
there, Steps along (he way to decipherment were skipped over, but the link 
between history, the cosmos, and (he king was tightened. 

'This connection was an Ariadne's (hread for wending one's way through 
the entry of 23 December, but it also aâided in finding the way from the 
festivities to print. Öne las monumeni shows that this thread could lead to 

xpected Üğrüres in mobile monumenis, Three chariots tok iheir places 
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cuzens ol Paris. They were richly decorated "machines, 
nstıgue, Tepresenting the Age of Gold; the second, the Roj 
third, the city of Paris. An engraving of the Roman circus h 
sirange function and “most, high meaning", For the first time (and on page 
169), the book speaks of an €ngraving as such, without immediately 
connecting it with what it represented. The author carefully indicates that it 
had not actually been possible, for lack of space, to harness more than one 
horse to each of the chariots depicted as rolling around the Roman circus, 
and (hat the engraver had taken the liberty of showing three horses 
harnessed to each chariot, For the rest, however, he clâimed that the 
engraving described the rolling Roman circus of 23 December faithfully, 

The race was run according to the rules: four chariots on a track turned 
around me/ae.“ At the centre stood an eguestrian statue of the king. On 
he side, in the foreground of the engraving, were the şoyal arms: the 
escutcheons of France and Navarre, the crown, and the neck chains of 
ihe two orders. A large “L.' recalled that the person and the function of the 
king could not be separated. 

The 'significance of the circus is lofty, celestial and divine, taken from .he 
very establishment of the world. The circus represented the heavens, its 
twelve gates the twelve mansions of the zodiac. The four colours worn by 
the champions and their supporters represented the four seasons. İt is 
certain that the vision was directly cosmic. Sull, while the cosmic 
explanation was advanced for each one of the morifs, the text appears to 
treat the statue of the king differentiy, using a purely historical explanation: 
in Rome the statues of conguering generals were erected on the central 
separation of the circus in this manner. The race na took place around Yi 
slatue did indeed reproduce cosmic movement: At the two ends of the 
circus were the mefae, or the guideposts, around which the racers made e 
turns to express the regular motion of the sun on is KApCAk e Ml 
was the geocentric, Ptolemaic cosmos. However, al ii e e € «inE, 

so often designated as the sun. The book ol the entry > iel 

later, 'Paris, after having been deprived of its sun Mr Gi year o NOW 

i EE at beautiful star shining with glory appear on nis horizon. İ 
a li ling monument and the engraving in an emblematic sense 
e | e Copernican interpretation of the cosmos. hı 

ii kl Bi Ni ni the contradiction between the text, which expressed 

is temping - resentation of the universe, and the image, which 

iü Li | the initiate a Copernican ((hus heterodox) cosmos - 

Dye exhibited it two steps from the king in an official cortege. | 

li ceşininiş be reproached for projecting onto a political celebration in 
1028 a scientific debate that contemporaries, even if they had been aware of 
ii, would never have thought to compare with what they saw in the strects of 
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Ain “Ne ri ğ |; 
a ii ie b ME eni e Gi 
father who wrote the book. I mi ii eyi Wi Ri e 
ıhat the author used cosmola ili t ii e e 
ki Kl interpretations or all motifs but the king, 
g guestion at the end of the 1620s. Be that as it 
may, the three wagon-drawn 'machines' apparentİy met with enormous 
success 'with the people" 

Les Eloges ends with two pages bearing the same text in Latin and French, 
written in large capital letters. The page layouts and the type characters used 
show an intention to imitate inscriptions in stone, making a dedication to 
the king, as we have seen on the arch of clemeney. The book seems to be 
ofered as the last monument of the entry, one that would contain all the 
others and would alone be capable of putting a true and fitting end to the 
celebration.*' 


Lifting the Vers 


Beyond their divergences, the E/oges et dücours sur la tromphante receptron du 
Roy en sa ville de Paris and the Traductıon fFançasse des inscriptrons et devises faifes 
Pour /enirfe du Roy both contribute to an enterprise that might be called 
publicization. Many similar texts were published. As early as 31 December, 
François Pomeray published a 166-page Hufwrede la röbellion des Rochelois et de 
leur röductton â /oböyssance du Roy, which soon went through three printings. 
The work, the original version of which was destined for "the foreign 
nations', was a translation from the Latin by Jean Baudoin, “translator of 
foreign languages by appointment to Hjis) Mlajesty)'. Within a few weeks 
there appeared works entitled 7razuetron françasse du Panegyrigue du Roy Louis 
le Juste and Elope du Roy victoneux et iromphani de La Rochele.“ The 
Panegyrigue had been given as two lectures at the Sorbonne by "the professor 
and orator of the Greek language' in the College d'Harcourt, on the occasion 
of a solemn session of the university advertised by posters 'put up in the 
public places of the University of Paris”. These translations brought the 
reading public the purest products of erudite sociability from university anıl 
literary cireles. "They joined with other forms of dissemination of intorma 

tion, some distributed on the very day ofthe entry. Spectacles, for example, 

ere immediately publicized in printed descriptions. 

The most sumptuous of those spectacles was doubtless the fireworks 
display on the evening of 23 December. As was always the case at the time, 
this was not simpiy a display of rockets tracing more or less conventional 
figures. 1 was a veritable narrative; the fireworks told a story, Ön this 
occasion the #ma/v doruvre, Horace Morel, chose the familiar story ol 
Perseus and Andromeda and adapted it to the theme uf the day's İestivities. 
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Alerel's deseripon of ıhe fireworks had already been pullished, both to 
ahet (he appetiles ot his spectators and (6 make his pyrotechnical 
ehoreograplhıy 'readable'9 The same text was published later in Nantes with 
only minor modification of the ttle, as a narration of the İireworks hü had 
taken place some days carlier.” lnstead of the fireworks "hat Morel is 10 
make for the arrival of the King”, the Nantes printer changed the title to 
read, subject of the fireworks made at the entry of the King into his city of 
Paris'. He changed nothing else, 

lt is scarcely surprising to discover that Andromeda was attached to her 
rock as an oflering to the monster, who obviously spurted a great guantity of 
lames from his nose, eyes, and throat, A flaming Perseus swept out of the 
night to deliver Andromeda, whose rock then burst into flames, After this 
summary deseription, Morel explains "the mystical meaning of this fable' 
Andromeda is La Rochelle; the monster, the English; Perseus, the King. 
Note (hat the monster does not represent heresy but foreigners, which was 
hardiy appropriate for the entire length of the siege. Morel gives a somewhat 
coarse justifıcation of his choice: Andromeda was a virgin; La Rochelle had 
never been taken; Perseus was the son of the greatest of the gods, and Louis 
Nİ ol the greatest of kings. The true intent was apparentliy to aflirm a 
continuity, to attach the celebration of 1628 t6 other royal celebrations in 
which the theme of Perseus and Andromeda had already appeared." 
Memory was needed for full comprehension of the fireworks display, and 
printing came to its aid. 

The central concern of the author of the Caro? #rromphanı du Roy â son 
relour de La Rochelle dans sa ville de Parös** was doubtless remembrance of the 
velebration and of (he themes (hat servcd to exalt he royal person, The 
book went as far as to olTer its readers a canonical memory system. Using the 
ventral theme of the entry, the author constructed a chariot to honour the 
irnnphant king. Each of ite componenis referred va royal virtuc, (hus 
combining all the triumphal arches ol 237 December The four horses were 

named prudence, clemeney, fortune (or felicity), and magnanimity. The 
chariotcer was glory, the axle, Fame, ıhe whcel, pomp (or magnificence), its 
spokes, trophies, its hub, strength. The platform and the seat of the chariot 
were victories, honour, and praise. i | : 

Anyone who managcd to imprint this chariot of virtues On his or her 
imaşınaton would then sec it when be or she thought ol he entry and, 
when Ene virtue was menüoncd, immediately recall the disposition ol the 

is on the triumphal chariot, Recall of botli the celebration and the 


decorator ğ , i , 
on power that it oflered was programmed into öne ellort of 


discourse 
memory and imaginatlon. 

“he ambition of a good eniry programme Was to make the mysterious 
amiverse Of substances and first causes visible, using artifice to make it 
appcar within the universe Ol accidents and appearances. ht had 6 embody 
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ideas by tr; si ii i 
Tools e öNgürige of sense perception. 
substance (han others, signs that be an ii in e charged with 
to speak (0 the intelleci, Mass-dist ibi emel e. iz 

-distributed printed matter did not hesitate to 
use them, 

The Predicttons trees de foctonare ou nomöre de huif was part of a rich 
publishing tradition.* The first of its two parts was supposediy written 
before the surrender of La Rochelle, which it predicts; the other just after. 
The publication appeared early in 1629. It obviously gained credibility from 
the brilliant success of its first predictions. The text pursued two goals: it 
demonstrated the benificent influence of the number eight everywhere and 
in everything, and it looked for it wherever possible in the world of Louis 
XL. İs most siriking demonstration came from the name of Jesus: written in 
Greek it constructed a perfect octonary. If the letters of the Greek alphabet 
were used to make numbers, the letters in the name Jesus totaled 888. Like 
Jesus, Louis XIII was under the sign of eight. Eight names made of eight 
letters could be attributed to him. Furthermore, he was born in October, the 
eighth month of the old calendar; he was 28 years of age in 1628, and he was 
the sixty-fourth king of France, which was 8 X 8. As aresult, the surrender of 
La Rochelle would take place 28 October 1628, "the sun in the sign of 
Scorpius, which is made of eight letters”. In this sort of literature the 
conclusion is always turned towards the future: the surrender of La Rochelle 
inaugurated and manifested the coming of the age of the octonary and 
announced long years of happiness for France and its king. 

The science of anagrams is close - at least in its perception of reality and 
its procedures for forming meanings - to that of prediction. Both belonged 
to (he ancient family of £7/5/4es or enigmas.” People played at and with 
anagrams everywhere İrom disreputable taverns to the most fashionable 
salons. Not everyone made the same use of them, but, like the triumphal 
arches, everyone shared in their operations for the production of meaning 
through decipherment. In Les Tronp/es de Louys e Juste e İe İnvonvux 
dörouverls dans /esorilure saincte en un Psaume, gue /epfise hantol du your mesme de 
ha reducton de La Rochelle â son oböyssance (see plate XXIV)/' Father F Bon, 
'priest attached to the church of Saint-Jacgues of the Butcher's market in 
Paris”, set himself the task of seeking out mysterious aflinities with Holy 
Seripture. From öne single verse of Psalm 60 he drew no fewer than seven 
anagrams in Latin, using all the letters, concerning the taking of La Rochelle 
- no mean feat. İle defines them as 'so many paintings in which diflereni 
images and representations are seen depicted on the same background”, thus 

underscoring the obligatory passage to the imagination through the eye. He 
likened the art of lie anagrammatist to that of the painter or suulptor, but 
here (he artist was working on inspired materials bearing a truth that was 
intangible, even if it was seen in diflerent lights. These anamorphoses ol ihe 
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ıruth, produced by creative art, unveiled veritieş available büt concealed in 
the Biblical text. They Were aş many statements (otherwise illicit 
the mystery of an immutable truth, representable, however, 
multiplicity of its possible and infinitely numerous metamorpho 
ıhe anagrams thus became a hierogliyph of Holy Scripture. 

Les Tromphes de Louys /e Juste was not published until the beginning of 
1629, but when the entry took place Father Bon had already p»blished one 
anagram taken from Psalm 60, “the one that the Church - O marvell| — 
chanted on the day of your victorious entry into La Rochelle". The form he 
chose was an illustrated p/acard (see plate XXIV).”? The famous dike appears 
in both the picture and the text: 'Au point gue mon coeur estoit le plus 
angoiss€, vous m'avez releve en la pierre' (When my heart was in anguish, 
thou hast exalted me on a rock; Psalm 60.3) became 'Voicy le Roy Louys 
Treiziesme gui borne, et arreste la Mer par une digue de pierre' (Here is 
King Louis XIII who bars and stops the sea by a stone dike). The dike had 
figured on two of the triumphal arches, but fairly discreetly. The anagram 
gave it a new status as part of the working of Providence. It was Providence 
that had enabled the King to put 'a net in the mouth' of the ocean and to 
control the power of storms. On the engraving we see the king on a celestial 
throne. He wears full coronation regalia: robe, crown, sceptre. Two angels 
float on clouds, bearing scrolla on which the texts of the psalm verse and the 
anagram are written. A third angel crowns the victor with a laurel wreath 

with one hand while the other holds a pen to write the psalm verse and its 
anagrammatic translation. The royal throne is perched on a ar iğ The 
arch of clemency had appeared again, now that the warrior's might had 
imposed his will, The two lower ends of the rainbow are resting on the dike. 
The space between contains the towers, houses, ships, and EMpar of La 
Rochelle. lı is a strange dike, formed like two keys: it imprisons the city, the 


beller to öpen it to obedience (0 its sovereign. 
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From La Rochelle to La Rochelle 


On ış January 1629, Louis XI left haki Italy, The party was over. 
Parisians continued to hear of the King's victory la Rocbelle höever 
They received printed reports of the cvlebrariöne hat had taken e 
abroad and, in France, in Troyes, Dijon, Chalon-sur-Saöne, Mâcon, and 
Grenoble as he made his way to İtaly. 
From Rome there arrived a Reel verilable des actıons de grâce el röpouissances 
publigues faites Rome pour lu röducton de La Rorhelle”* Next, from Venice, the 
Harangue prononcee devant la Serenösime Seşgneurse de Venise et (Ambassadeur du 
Kuy par Römond P dal gentilhomme franços sur (heurcux suc de armes de Sa 
Mıyeye * Bot works were printed in Paris.” The first, dated 11 January, 
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takes the form of a letter, It related the fireworks display over the Tiber, the 
illumination of the embassy, the street-corner fountains running with wihe 
all offered by the ambassador. It spoke of the solemn Mass in the church of 
San Luigi dei Francesi, attended by Pope Urban VIII, of the mitigated joy of 
the Spanish, and of the poetry contest held (all the best wits immediately set 
to work to publish verse on the subject”, samples of which the author offers). 
The second text, the formal 'harangue' in Venice, gives an idea of the 
triumphal tone that seemed appropriate for envoys of the French monarchy 
(or at least for their image in Paris): 


The entire world had become a theatre; Pontifls, Emperors, Kings and Republics, all 
the rulers and all the peoples of the universe were spectators: France was the stage on 
which the bitter tragedy of the rebels of La Rochelle was finally performed and 
concluded to the immortal glory of our King. 


Parisians heard about the entries offered to Louis XIII by his 'good cities” 
through two sorts of publication, of nearly identical contexts but of guite 
diflerent publics and patterns of distribution. Two texts written in Troyes 
and Dijon were soon reprinted in Paris: one was a narration, Zx /romphante 
entree du Roy dans sa ville de Troyes”? and the other a description of the 
triumphal arches in Dijon. Information on festivities in other cities appeared 
in the 1629 Mercure Fançows, which published brief accounts of the entries in 
Mâcon and Grenoble and longer ones on those in Dijon, Troyes, and 
Chalon, using pamphlets published in those cities and even reproducing all 
fifty pages of the Troyes publication.” 

Anyone who had attended the 23 December entry in Paris would have 
found the description of the five triumphal arches in Dijon perfectiy 
comprchensible. The first arch expressed the 'good wishes and the 
submission of the city of Dijon". The second evoked the defcat of the 
English, the third, the taking of La Rochelle, the fourth, the King's clemency, 
the fifth, his triumph (in classical terms). Although the arches were all 
related to the event being celebrated, they sought to 'cover' the royal high 
deeds of recent months rather than forming a coherent whole. 

Since its Parisian counterpart has been discussed, it is tempting tv pause 
over the Dijon arch to the King's clemeney. It stood next to the Jesuit «we 
and the Jesuits perhaps had a hand in its construction and decoration. hı 
reserved few surprises. There were four columns, capitals, and a cormice. On 
top stood Hercules; beside him was 'a cupid taking away his club” Alıhough 
the description is not clear on the point, it seems this was a stalue ona 
pedestal rather (han a painting. There was also a painted emblem of 
clemeney (a lightning bolt separating an eagle and an olive branch), a 
dedicatory inseription, Cementissimo Hitort, and, under the pedestal, a tew 
lines of Latin verse. That was all: a statue, a painting, an inseription. The 
description Mighu of course have been incomplete. Sull, Parisians had 
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nothing else 10 judge by, and they could take pleasure in the diş 
beween celebrations in (he Burgundian city and in the capital of the realm. 
The paucity of motifs was partiy compensated by a poem in French, twenty- 
four octosyllabic lines long, that hung from the vault of the arch. If the poem 
was to be readable the paper would have to have been rather long. Similar 
poems were posted on the other arches, 

Paris had had two months ito prepare its entry; Dijon and Troyes had 
barely two weeks. İn an atmosphere of improvisation, the citizens of Troyes 
could make only three arches, For the rest, pedestals were installed on which 
slalues were erected, accompanied by emblems and paintings. Time was so 
short that only a part of the plans could be carried ou 


proportion 


The mayor, the echevins and those who were charged and commissioned (to do) the 
porticos, sculptures and paintings Ooo were greatly saddencd not to be able to finish 
some ol the said works ordered, begun, and settled on, because of the brevity of the 
time (and the) rigours, cold spells, frosts and snows ol the scason, no matter how 


much diligence the workers brought to it, during the ten days they worked even at 
night 28 


Why should this tract have made such a show of the city fathers' difliculties? 
Ünlike the Paris book, the Troyes text (or at least its first part) was evidentiy 
inleresled in showing what went on behind the scenes and in evoking 
constraints and eflorts. The entire process of decision making and 
preparation was deseribed: the arrival of the news that the king would come, 
the meetings of the city council, the choice of 'several fine minds versed in 
History and Poetry' who drew up an outline and then supervised e 
carpenlers, painters, drapers, ribbon merchants, and others who carried out 
their plans. We learn that they made use of old decorations as well as making 
new ones. Above the ancient drawbridge at the entrance to the city, there 
was a large escutcheon honouring Henry IVs eniry in 1595: Kl 
was made to repair it, repaint it, and decorate it, adding a KAAN ei 
Şeurs de /ys, and crowned intertwined 'L's. Similariy, an e o 
the King with perfecily recognizable features was place m ge ea vi 
the ımain entrance to the Hötel de Ville. Details were turnishe on remova 
of windbreaks from the streets, on problems of street maintenance and 
rubbislhi removal, on the sand that had to be brought in, on e 
öne of he city's cannons that needed repair, on the poor (10 € epi away), 
on torches, lanterns, and foodştufis. h was as if the principal GEİECLİME ol the 
text, beyond the political velebration, Was to li the eflorıs of the 
municipal governınent, its zcal, and ns talent for organization - and to show 
he initiative of certain wealthy private cilizens, İ | 
The deseriptien of the decorations and the account of the celebration 
came in tbe second part ölthe work. Vhe greatesi hit was incontestabiy the 
the incchanized float in he shape ola galley, moved by 'artifice and springs' 
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İt stood, ri 
a ME a front of the City Hall, A nine-year-old girl 
g00d grace, beauty and assurance' (but also because she Was 
the daughter of a consei/lerde /€chevinape and member of the city council) was 
perched on this 'machine' to await the King. When the King's carriage 
arrived, the galley moved forward, leaving the little girl on a level with 
door. She curtsied three times and oflered the King a heart of gold, a present 
from the city. The heart opened with a spring mechanism, and the King 
could see inside a gold enamelled Şeur de /ys bearing a crown, placed on a 
double 'L' and two laurel branches, also of gold. The little girl then recited: 


Sire, the flower of Kings and the heart of France, 

This heart that encloses a Lily which with all our heart we offer you, 
İs the heart of our hearts and nothing do we breathe 

But the Lilies and the honour of your obedience. 


The King then replied, 'My pretty little one, | thank you, you have done well. 
The book guotes his words, and it reporis several times on the King's 
expression: 'he seemed satisfied'; 'he laughed” This was not the point of view 
of an ideal spectator, an abstract eye, as in Paris, but rather of an authorized 
witness, perhaps some Troyes notable. 

The golden heart gleamed throughout the entry. Platforms - 4c4a/f2u4, as 
was saidat the time - had been set up at strategic points in the city. On them 
children, adolescents of both sexes, young ladies, and women sang or recited 
verse as the King passed by. They prepared the gift of the city's heart, the 
word coeur returning unflaggingiy, reiterated continually. Furthermore, the 
history of the gift had not ended when the King had the heart in his hand. 
The text tells the epilogue in great detail: 


And the said day, after His Majesty's supper and (after) he had several times handled, 
looked at and considered the heart that had been presented to him before the City 
Hall and had shown it to the lords and gentlemen who were then near him, he put it 
into the hands of My Lord the chevalier de Saint-Simon and ordered him to transport 
it that very hour to the lodging of the sieur de La Ferte, the father ot the young lady 
who had given him this present in the name of the inhabitants of the city, and to put 
the said heart back into the hands of the girl, to whom His Majesty made a gift of it. 
Which was done immediately, (Saint-Simon) saying to the said giri that she was ınuch 
obliged to His Majesty and (had) received trom him a singular favour, since he was 
giving her his heart.” 


One could not dream ofa more symbolic act. The city gave its hearı to the 
King; the King gave it back after having made it his own. This slim 
publication showed little interest in portraying an ideal world in which royal 
politics, finally made readable, could be discovered in all the intensity of its 
perfection. Sull, it eflected a transposition from the real to the ideal 
(symbolized by the double gifi of the heart) in the pact linking the city to its 
suvercign. Formeriy, the King received the keys to the city and gave them 
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back, confirming the city's privileges. The times were no 
such a transparent exhibition of the pact, Royal absolutism no longer lent 
itself to allusions to ancient contracts, even tacit ones. The heart offered and 
returned in Troyes echoed that practice, but translated it into the language 
of love. No longer a guestion of a contract between the institution of the 
monarchy and the institution of the municipality, (rom now on it would be a 
pact of love between the person of the King and the city, represented by a 


little girl. The exchange remained, but it was totally innocuous politicaliy 
and both parties came out winners. 


The central preoccupations of this Joyeuse eniree du Roy dans sa ville de Troyes 
on the occasion of a celebration of a victory over rebel heretics were to 
provide a roll of honour for city notables eager for social recognition, and to 
note the King's reactions to the fidelity of his 'good city” That the text was 
reprinted in toto in the Mercure franço& shows the degree to which this was 
pleasing to the powers that be. 

Four years after the surrender, the royal victory found some sort of 
consecration in La Rochelle itself. On 20 November 1632, the Oueen, Anne 
ol Austria, made a solemn entry into the city. Once again echoes of the 
ceremonies resounded in Paris. Jean Guillemot immediately published the 

Röceptron royale fatte â Tentree de la Reyne dans la ville de La Rorhetle 99 At the same 
time a 9o-page booklet on the entry was published in La Rochelle itself:*! 
Thus we return to La Rochelle and to the field of battle. 

The Relafron de ce gu s'est pass€ â Teniree de la Reyne dans /a ville de La Rochelfe 
opened with a dedicatory letter to Richelieu. The cardinal, absent from Paris 
on 23 December 1628, was absent from La Rochelle as well on 20 November 

1632. Stricken with sickness, he had remained in Bordeaux on his way back 
from Languedoc, where Montmorency's revolt had just been put down and 
the duke executed.> He had organized the eniry, however, and dictated 

riyorous orders and minute reguirementis for it In spite of his physical 

absence, the cardinal-duke was intensely present in spirit, both in the entry 
and in the print material that gave an account of it The author of the 

Relatron was öne Daniel Defos.* A lawyer and a member of the city council 

during the siege, he had been among the vanguished in 1628, and he later 

participated in the negotiations for the surrender, first with the Marechal de 

Bassompierre, then with Richelieu. İn 1632, he took up his pen Lo celebrate 

he entry öf the Öucen into he submissive and disarmed city without 

municipal gövernmeni, citizen milita, or ramparta | 
As everywhere else, there were arches of triumph in La Rochelle, along 
wuh statues on pedestals, tapestries and hangings, paintings, festoons, and 
Muttering ribbons. There was also a fireworks display; there were theatrical 
perlormances and receptions. All spoke in unison: (he Gallic Hercules 
“having the size, the Mmüajestic presence and the face of the King') that 
adorncd the face ol the second arch was a companion piece for the drama 
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that the Jesuits (promptiy installed after the defeat of the city) put on in their 
college. The victories of the king were 'represented under the name of the 
Gallic Hercules, in conformity with the design for the arches of triumph” 
Similariy, the text shows how the devices paralleled the paintings, how the 
arrangement of the statues fitted in with the inscriptioris, even how the 
poems were part of the spectacles: 'During the ballet stanzas of poetry in 
sonnets and on rolled scrolis of all sorts were thrown out. They were later 
anthologized. 

The surprise lay elsewhere. The central theme of this entry into La 
Rochelle was the defeat of that city four years earlier. The Re/aron did 
nothing to avoid recall of that event. It described the long procession of 
black-mantled figures that left the city and advanced to meet the Çucen. 
Rather than municipal troops, these were two thousand burghers without 
arms, bare-headed, divided into five companies. All knelt, 'that grcat people 
lined up in tight order, resembling, bare-headed, a single line made of many 
points into infinity", and then a city magistrate, the sieur de Lescale, />u/enan/ 
criminel, beyan to speak. The two publications reported his discourse with 
care and in identical terms. He began: “This city (if indeed one can still call it 
so), what remains after the scourges of God and the indignation of the King, 
the skeleton and the phantom of La Rochelle, resuscitates at the arrival of 
Your Majesty to come and throw itself at your feet. He went on to speak of 
the ramparts razed to the ground, the privileges that had been abolished, 
and the 'prodigious hunger' that had got the better of the besieged 
population. 

When she entered into the city, the Ouecen found the first triumphal arch. 
Forty feet high, it would have towered over the arches in Dijon and Troyes, 
which rose only 27 and 35 feet high. At its summit there was a relief 
representing the King, dressed in 'his royal mantle' On either side of the 
central arch, however, facing the viewers and at the height best exposed tu 
their gaze, were two large depictions of 'our famine, the chasm of the great 
woes that devoured our families during the obstinate siege", a strange motit 
for a festive picture. The renewal could only be solemnized with an 
ostentatious recall of the city's errors and woes. The treatment of thıs 
macabre theme was even more surprising. To one side the dying and the 
dead were shown, “their eyes haggard and sunken, their noses long and 
transpareni, their faces earthen and deformed, their skulis enlarged. therr 
necks İlonger (han usual, iheir ears lapping, their hair tufted and stucking up 

straight The narration in no way attenuated the miseries exhibıted ın 
the picture. The picture on the other side evoked the daily and exhausti 
search for food in ihe besieged city. Daniel Detus reported the tragıe 
spectacle in (he tollowing terms: 
This prodigious e ruval was diversificd by strange and İnghuul mummenez. Öne 
person) Was carning a dead dog by öne İvor, slung över his shoülder, while a child 
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hehind (him) was cating its cars raw. (Another) 
whueh u rat was caught, bloody and half split by 
oll his fingers. (AnotherJ was drawing a lizard out of a hole by the tail, half of which 
ırembled under his teeth oo You could have seen delicate Demoiselles who had 
painstakingiy scraped a poundiof goatskins putting them on a bit of coplş and, 


sprinkling them with spices and suet, gulping them down gluttonously in all haste for 
(car someone would come along,8! 


Was rcmoving grease from 4 trap in 
he blow, which Monsicur was licking 


This was a strange way to evoke the memory of the thousands of fellow 
citizens who had died of hunger during the siege. Defos of course notes that 
it was done to move the gucen and 'to pour pity into her natural goodness, 
But why then should he speak of Carnival? lı does not seem to me that 
analysis and explanation of the different motifs and inseriptions on the three 
arehes can answer the guestion satisfactorily. Comparison with other 
festivities of this solemn entry may permit us to formulate a hypothesis, 
however, 

On 22 November, a final amusement was offered to (he Çucen: nothing 
less than a naval battle. Not any battle, but La Rochelle's last chance in 1628, 
when the English attempted one last time to force the blockade to bring 
relief. The event was mimed with a good many boardings and cannon salvos, 
A Turk was added, however: when the English had been routed, an Ottoman 
ship came along and was captured after a few handsome manoeuvres. This 
was no theatrical representation but a full-sized reconstruction outside the 
port. The evening before, as if to serve as transition, the great fireworks 

display (also representing a naval battle) had taken place Ger the VEL Ek 
Hundreds of rockets and firecrackers had been set off from ships that 
gradually came closer, drew up next ta one another, and finally ee kin 
together. At that moment a host of firecrackers, fire fountains, and ölün Gi 
lighıs were set ofl The sight was so impressive that the spectators too 

İrighu 

But all the people Who were looking on innocentİy oil li vi e by 

caprice and fright, fell back peli-mell and there was a a > ni i biR 

throng that all the surrounding spaces were iii Zi | re ei alone rn l 

ımmobile, thanks 10 its long acgusintance with the vainglory and pompvus noise o 
those flickering fires. 

The roles had been distributed: the Court, impassive, and, adding to the 

ace of the fictive combats against the rebellious citizens of La Rochelle, 
spectacle ii iğ ng the spectators! How well the spectators collabor- 
ye enli ela e Nİ were in their willingness to play the role of the 
atedi e e e their own defeat, and to adhere to the image 
hi that the victors had disseminated everywhere! If we recall the 

e Memvires commented on at the beginning of this chaptler, listing 

pres for foodstufis during he siege, we can sec the same atmosphere of the 
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Ss Gr PE . . 
ii b z ie m ii the macabre Carnival posted on 
rather, the report of it in Defos's se iken a 
zealously displayed their acceptan Doll ; in li ir 
e me plance of the victors image of their defeat. Just 
le ganized the festivities acguiesced in following the 
cardinal's orders to the letter, so the citizens and Daniel Defos played and 
replayed their defeat. They took as their own the power structure's discourse 
concerning them, and to demonstrate their submission, they displayed it 
before the world and the gucen. This publicizing was a political initiative in 
both the entry and the printed works. It was a demonstration produced in 
Paris, where the publications were distributed, as well as in La Rochelle. In 
both cities, what power prescribed was shown as totally accomplished. No 
cranny was left in which contestation might ferment or, more simpiy, any 
silent manifestation of a remnant of personal pride might lodge. 


Power ın Print 


Three p/acards served the royal policies; thousands of pages published alter 
the siege of La Rochelle joined in the hymn of praise to power glorified. 
Print pieces related as they exalted; they explained as they celebrated. The 
Sorbonne, the Jesuits, the Parlement, the convents and monasteries all fed 
the presses. This unanimity, which lasted scarcely longer than the period of 
celebration and reconciliation, had an important political dimension. 
Everything seems to have concentrated on.the person of the King; the 
letters of the King, the words of the King, the facial expressions of the King, 
the gestures and actions of the King, the virtues of the King, now had the 
mission of manifesting the perennity of the values of the French monarchy. 
The hundred or so slim works published at the end of 1628 and the 
beginning of 1629 helped to create the image of transfers like the one so 
prettily expressed by the spring-action heart given by the citizens of Troyes. 
Power's imagery did not pass inertiy into the pages of printed texts, 
however. Although texts did indeed reproduce the motifs, the maxims, the 
pictures posted on walls or on arches of triumph, the discourses, and the 
hymns of joy, they also constructed what they described or related. They 
raised veils ıhat covered meanings; they divulged contents and ihey 
specified rules for decipherment (and for composition). They transpose 
elemenis and they allow us to sce correspondences, causes, and essential 
connections, Rhetorical images were produced in order to explain painted or 
drawn images, The art (the technigue - changed from öne image to 
another, but not the ways of signifying. As it changed its medium, the 
demonstraton was (ransformed in its expression and drew new strength 
İrom the reiteration of its eflects. İnversely, images were engraved and 
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printed that made long discourses visible to th 
to see. İn the one case as in the other, diss 
prescription were inseparable, for one could 
adherence: the road to be followed led ove 
who had traced the roads, imposing their 
steep places and the gentle slopes. Thus, w 
the effects of the action that it described 
diffusion of a representation of the efficac 
aided that efficacy. 


The official book of the entry poses the 


relationship between narrative (or commentary) and the acts themselves. As 
both a public version of the written programme that preceded and gave 
order to the entry, and the narration of a festivity that had already taken 
place, it occupied an ambiguous position (from which, what is more, it drew 
its efficacy). Thus on its own account it could reflect, page after page, the 
mirage of completeness that inspired the entry. İt went beyond and 
perfected all the readings that spectators had made of it or other print pieces 
had oflered . readings condemned to lose their way siruggeling with 
uncertain decipherments. Its own reading was fictional, however, since it 
only appeared to decipher. lt none the less became the measure and the 
norm of all readings. From that point on, a dual legitimizing process set in. In 
managing to offer all solutions, in presenting the complete significance of 
decorations, in justifying factitious decipherments by the results obtained in 
reconstructing political intent, the book legitimized the order established by 
the entry. İn return, the power of the public ceremony Was taken over by the 
book, which reflected its order and claimed to be its final monumeni. 

In this framework, cognition was almost always recognition. One lifted a 
veil to show better what was already there. The texts and images that were 
posted up presented a broad and complex range of lr ol ia 
from the implicit references in devices conceived a tura ai age | 
ihe traces of festivities past and puzzle emblems to amuse the e > 
ity*© The discrepancy between the official book and he nn ik 
particular the Traducfon ŞJrançasse des İNSOTİpLONS el devises ii e li 

Roy) points to an essential fact: no reading of the eniry cou | e vene GEY 
successful without the book. At one moment or another, the spectator Wou 
yi hend. And even if he or she did not fail, something would 
Ni vi li. etili ina wealth of unaltainable meanings. Total failure 
” e as improbable as total success, however. This leads to the 
bw that there would be only intermediary e Kapetienie in pir 
succussful and in part not. There are a great ımany indications of such partial 
successes present in both (he motifs themselves an the external conditions 
of their reception. There were multiple layers of deciphermeni proposed by 


€ eyes of those who knew how 
emination of information and 
not understand without giving 
r lands that belonged to those 
points of view, distributing the 
hen a text pre-inscribed in itself 
. it participated actively in the 
y of power, which means that it 


insistent guestion of the 


he emblems posted on the arch to clemeney; there was a plethora ol 
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seems sufficieni to put aside the hypothesis, often defended, that only a 
small minority of dferati were able to understand the decorations and the 
organization of a celebration such as the one on 23 December. 

Failure and success should not be presented as two antagonistic poles, 
working to divide the citizenry into two cleariy distinct groups as active 
participants or passive bystanders excluded from all comprehension. To 
deny this too summary, too brutal division does not of course mean to 
contest ineguality of competences and levels of reading. It is, on the contrary, 
because there was a certain amount of sharing that level differentiation 
could operate fully, distributing roles and marking social distances according 
to the complex rules of the hierarchies and social relations in the city under 
the ancıen rögme. İı was also because of shared experience that making 
something understood was of importance to the power structure that 
presented for deciphermeni, in the street and in print, what it wanted people 


to believe. 


The best summaries are still Gabriel Hanotaux, Hisvire du Cardinal de Rıchehrcu (6 
vols, Sociğte de I'Histoire nationale/Librairie Plon, Paris, 1895), vol. 3. pp. 111- 
go; François de Vaux de Foletier, Le Siğge de La Rochelle (1627-1628) (Firmin- 
Didor, Paris, 1931; Rupella, La Rochelle, 1978). L&opold Delayant, Bı/oprapAw 
rochelase (Impr. A. Siret, La Rochelle, 1882) can also be consulted profitabiy for 
older bibliography. 

This important clause has been emphasized abundantiy in the hıstorical 
literature; neither the victors nor the vanguished paid great attention (0 ıt ın 
thcir writings. 

Lettredu rorda MM. Lesprevots et echevins de da villede Paris surla röductron de la vılle de 
La Rorhelle, apportee par M de & Simon (30 October) (Paris, P Rocolet, 1025) 


Lb36 2662. 

Lettre du ro; eerite de sa propre mam â monseiğneur farhevgue de Purs ime 

rmerciment des prires eatraordındıres gut ont ete fâiles par son cepe (31 Öctöber) 

(Paris, İmpr. de R. Estenne, 1628) BN L.b36 2665. 

Hrtileş accordes par he ro'd ses suyebi de da ville de La Rochelle (Paris. A. Estienne, P 

Mettayer and C Prevost, 1628) (Wo printings); .#70/es de da grdır avon par de roi 

di NES die deli rile de La Rochelle, sur e pardon par cux demande' di Sa N fuyeste (Paris, A 
itray, 1628) (at İcast two printings and perhaps five), B. N. Lb36 2659 and 2660 
rtük verlabk etyournadöre de out ce get ses fail el pass en da raluctron de ti | Ya 
hele di Tobemame du Roy (Paris, lmpr. de ). Barbote, 1628) BN L.b36 2661. 
elan vörlab el ton! ce gul sel pass dans la Rorhelle tani derini gü apre gür be Ken 


ya fat von enine he jour de da Toussaunets. La Harangue et des submustoni der Müge 
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Habılants de hadile ville, aver da reşponse gue İeur fit e Roy. 1.'Ordre Çul ful gunde pour 4 
conduire â sa MajeslE et auires partıcılarıtdz. (Paris, A. Vitray, 1628) BN Lb36. e 
Las Remargues particuliöres de tout ve gu »'est passi'en la reduction de La Rockelle e? du 
Tentree du ror' en icelle; ensemöle İes cörfmonies observees ay rölablislement de ia reliğron 
catholgue, aposfoliğue et romarne, avec Ja conversion de Blusteurs habitanıs de hadite vile 
(Paris, N. Rousset, nd.) BN Lb36 2668 (16pp, I5pp., and 16pp.). 

7 Relatıon vertableet ;oumalığre, p. 8, 


Les Remargues partıculöres, p. 6, Relatron veritable de ton? Ce Gul s'esi pass, p. 9. 

g Harangue faile au rol parles döputös de La Rorhelle avec ha riğponse de Sa Mayeste (La 
Rochelle, P. Froment, 1628) BN Lb36 2666 (with another edition in Alx-en- 
Provence). 

o Relation veritabledetout ce guls'est passe, p. 9g. 

Pierre Mervault, Journa/des choses Plus memorables gülse sont passöes au dernier siğçe de 

La Rochelle (n.p. 1648), BN Lb36 2679. The edition consulted was Hirore du 

derner siöge de La Rochelle ou se votent Plusieurs ehoses remargudöÖles gul se sont passöes en 

urtuy (A Rouen chez Jean Bertholin et lacgues Caillouc dans la court du Palais, 

1648), p. 318. 

Les Remargues particuliöres, pp. 2-3. 

Ön the orasonnek, sec Roger Chartier, 'Stratögics öditoriales et lectures 

populaires', in Henri-Jean Martin and Roger Chartier (gen. eds), 4 'Histwre de 

fedition françase (Promodis, Paris, 1982-), vol. 1, Le L.rvre congulrant Du Moyen Age 
au miheu du XVle sıöcle, pp. 596-8 |'Publishing Strategies and What the People 

Read', in Roger Chartier, 74e Cuhtural Uses of Print in Early Modem France, tr. Lydia 

G, Cochrane (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1987), PP. 145-B2); Jean- 

Pierre Seguin, L.'In/formatron en France avant e periadiğue 517 canardı imprimes enire 

1529 et 1631 (G. P. Maisonnecuve et Larose, Paris, 1964). Öl li Jean-Pierre 

Seguin, 'Les occasionnels au XVlle si€cle et en particulier apres| apparition de La 

Gazette. Une source d'inlormation pour Vhistoire des ,mentalit€s et de la 

litterature “populaires”', in 1.'Informazıone in Franca 7774 Sercento (Bari and Nizet, 

Paris, 1983), Pp. 34-00. “a est€ faricte dans la ville de la Rochelle, Ave le 

Memoire trös-partıculier de ia despense gula est farcte dans la vi e in b 
prix et gualit€ des vundes gul ont esiö EXCESSİVEMENİ venduğs en enli ille, Depuss fe 
commencemeni du mois d Octobre jusgue â sa Reductton (A Paris, ehez Charles 
Hulpeau, sur le Pont S. Michel, â NAncre double, et en sa Boutigue dans la 
rand'Selle du Palais, 1628) 7 PP. BN Lb36 266y .p. 3. e İ ni 
Memosre veritable du pri excessif des urures de lı Rochelle pendant de Se Envoyi d la 
Raoyne Mere (A Paris, par Nivolas Callemont, demeurant ruğ Ouiguctonne, 
MLDC XXVİD) 6 pp. BN Lb36 2670.P. 2. a | 
See the presentation by Jean Hebrard in Roger Chartier's seminar al the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, March 19Bs. publication fortheoming. 
li of high prices and scarcity, the price ol what uctuated bet cen ış 
and 20 /vres the borssedu, 8 İigure that is already considerable, since the current 
under 10 İrvres the doüsedu (1 bosssedu — about 13 litres). 
6 The first volume of the Mercwre fFançvs appeared in 1611, published by Jean 
Kicher, who presented it as the següel to the chronological sunmaries of Palmu 


Cayet. From 1624 to 1678 this annual periodıcal was directed by ihe famous 
Father Joseph. 
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. lr e ruc Sainct lacgues, â İ'escu de Venise, prös les 
ae imei 21 pp. BN Lb36 2682. 

1, udoviki Kİİ Franciae et Navarrae Rep christtanissi i irumphus de Rupellu capta, ab 

alumnıs Cİaromonlani colegii soctetatis İesu varto car num genere celebratus (Parisiis, 

Sebastianum C ramoisy, via lacobaea, sub ciconiis. M.DC.XXVI), BN Lb36 

2687. 

Nicolas Caussin, Le #rromphe de la pidte â la gibire des armes du Roy, et amiabe 

röductton des asmes errantes (A Paris, chez Sebastien Chappelet, M. DCXXIX) 334 

pp. BN Lb36 3560. 

P.Le Comte, Legemedela France au Roy. Sur /heursux retour de Sa Mayestö en . 

de Paris (A Paris, chez François lacguin, ruc des Massons, et lulian lacgui 

Palais, au bas des degrös de la Ste Chappelle (n.d.), BN Ye 25885. 

Sortable in French, a lovely understatement, since an entry on the scale of that of 

23 December represented a considerable expenditure that would have ruined 

some sımaller cities. 

Au Roy sur ha pröe de la Rochelle et irtomphe de Pars (A Paris, chez Louys 

Boulanger, ruğ 5. lacgues â I'image S. Louys, prös S. Yves. MDCXXVIN), 17 pp. 

BN Ye 196y6. 

A Paris, chez Pierre Rocolet, İmprimeur et libraire de la Maison de Ville, 

Palais, en la gallerie des Libraires. M.DCXXVLI, 8 pp.. BN Ye 22917. 

Bernard Guence and Françoise Lehoux, /.er Enrröes royals fFunçawes de 1328 â 

ışış (Eds du CNRS, Paris, 1968). 

Jean Boutier, Alain Dewerpe, Daniel Nordman, Un Tour de France royal 1.e voyage 

de Charles IX (1 564-1566) (Aubier, Paris, 1984), p. 295. 

Guence and Lehoux, Les Entrves royales. 

Boutier, Dewerpe, and Dordman, Un Tour de France royal, p. 295. 

Françoise Bardon, Le Portrait my/hologigue â la our de France sous Henry IFet louis 

XL Mythologie et politigue (A. and |. Picard, Paris, 1974), pp. 20-2. 

A Paris, chez Pierre Rocolet, Impr. et Libraire ordinaire de la Maison de Ville, en 

sa boutigue au Palais, en la gallerie des prisonniers, M.DC.XXIX, 182 pp. BN 

Lb36 2711. 

W. M. Allister-Johnson, 'Essai de critigue interne des livres d'entree İrançâis du 

XVle siğele", in #öyes de /a Renaissance (3 vols, Eds du CNRS, Paris, 1975), vol. 3. pp. 

187-200. 

De Vaux de Foletier, Sğgee de La Rorhelle, p. 300. 

Elogvs et discvurs, 'Au Roy" 

ibid., p. 1: To the Reader You have greatly desired that the explanation öf the 

paintings made for the Reception ol His Majesty appeared immediately after the 

duy it took place (so that) each piece, being presented in all lights simultancvusiy 

and being instantiy explained, would bring continuing pleasure. Öne would have 

spared you the annoying Wait that these delays bring with them, and you would 

have received as a bon what the delays might now persuade you to be a debi; 

For according to Chrysostom of the Pagans and in the common sense of the 

world, plcasure expevted from someone takes on the nature ola debi when ts 

long awaited.' 

ibid. p. a. 

Frances A. Yates, /40 P70f/ Memory (University ot Chicago Press, Chicagu. 1v66 
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This engraving was also sold separately. İt is sişmed Abraham Bosse 
Toutes les figures contenues en ce Livre ont este faittes et se vende | 
Melchior Tavernier Graveur et Imprimcur du Roy pour les T 
demeurant en Lisle du Palais sur le Ouay â "Epic d'Or. Pierre 


Tailles douces demeurant rue St. lacgues â Venseigne 
dovces.' 


nt â Paris par 
ailles douces, 
Firens Graveur en 
de İ'imprimerie en Tailles 


Vaux de Foletier, Le Sığge de La Rochelle, p. 240. 
ibid., p. 15. 


Gaston Bricre, Maurice Dumolin, Paul Jarry, Les Tab/eaux de /Hötel de Ville de Pan 
(Soci€te d'iconographie parisienne, Paris, 1937): 'At their head is the Prevöt 
Christophe Sanguin, seigneur de Livry, the presiding officer of the Parlement, 
elected in August 1628, having near him the prucureur Gabriel Payen, named in 
1627. Behind them are the four €chevins, Augustin Leroux, wwse/er at the 
Châtelet, and Nicolas Delaistre, elected in August 1627, Etienne Heurlot and 
Leonard Regnard, king's procureur to the Treasury, elected in August 1628. In the 


background is the court clerk Guillaume Clement and the receveur Charles Le 
Bert, appointed in 1617. 


Denis Crouzet, 'La Ligue et le tyrannicide de 1589: une experience mystigue?” 
(orhcoming); Pietro Redondi, Ga//o Heretic, tr. Raymond Rosenthal (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1987). pp. 4-7. 


Yates, 477 of Memory, pp. 249-50, speaking of the thirty seals of Giordano Bruno 
Eloges el discours, p. 32. 

See pp. 248-9. 

Bardon, Portrait mythologıgue, 'p. 113. 

Eloges et dıscours, p. 22: "His Majesty is in the chariot itself, open in the modern 
style; the painter having judged it wise that our eyes could not have supported 
he orb and the closure in which were the Captains who triumphed in Rome. He 


is not alone seated in this seat of Honour: all the virtues ar 


e there as well, who in 
this picture do not want to appcar in any other visage than his. Ând although 


there is combat among the others for the places and ranks that they want to 
have, as they do on the face of Apollo in Philostratus: none the less Clemeney is 
iğ Ki A of the eyes, where she reigns, and takes from her sisters the better 
in posse , 
part of the Glory. 
e e ii right and left are used here only to indicate that the motifs fall in 
: nolti : il . : KE 
Then les, since a greal ambiguity reigns in thcir use In older deşeriptions. At 
EMeSs, : z i 
Kii il speak of the viewer's right and left (as we do spontaneously today) 
li w the heraldic tradition ol speaking of pight and left 
irom the vicwpoint ol the person bearing (he colours. 
Ti et discurs, p. 29 "buz all authors agrce that when Hercules put down this 
2 ugrs .P , 
club near a static O 


and at other times they follo 


( Mercury, which was at Troczen, it took root immediately 
(itirew out branches, Out of which hey made erowns (or victors 

anı : , . A 

ı between what is symbolized and what symbolizes it is not neresary 


ce cach Of them is gifted with an autonomy ol signilicance. li needs to be 
11) 


mutrated Yhe word is used here in the sense that linguists give it and bears no 


paye hologı al connotaton 
Li 
İle 


“he relatlol 


PEY YEYTNYEEYIZ reprösente, along wih what iş küowu from Elher söurces 


la eonstincuon ol uğnphal arches, makes one think that paintın $ 


/ di 
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— figurines had been placed on the arch. Still, the ambiguity of the word 
represenlö is reinforced by the 'realistic' eflects produced by th a 
Yy the engraving (in the 
poses of the figures and the falling hat). 
Elopes et döscours, p. 56. 
BN Lb36 2712. 
ei a undoubtediy be understood here as a 'drawing made by a painter 
es only one colour and he observes the highlights and shadows 
that are usually represented by bas-reliefs" (Furetiere). 
For example, in the rencontre hsıkiğme (eighth arch) of the 23 December entry, on 
the decorations of the façade of the Châtelet, on the rue Saint-Jacgues side (see 
Eloyes el discours, 87-96). 
ibid., pp. 24-5. 'Aethera dum triplici mitis Dea sustinet arcu, / Securos aligua 
vivere parte jubet. / Tu medios, LODOİCE, arcus feliciter imples, / Et cunctos 
domito pellis ab Orbe metus' became 'Cet heureux Arc-en-ciel gue soustient la 
Cl&mence, / Semble nous assevrer, gue si "on doit jamais / Voir de tous nos mal- 
heurs cesser la violence, / Ce doit estre â !'aspect de ce signe de paix. / Mais cet 
arc n'estant point parfait en sa figure, / D'un repos accomply ne seroit pas 
Vaugure, / Si ton bon-heur, GRAND ROY, n'achevoit sa rondeur, / Pour nous 
faire juger gue le rond de la terre / Par tes armes conguis, va voir mourir la 
guerre / Aux pieds de ta Grandeur.' 
These were the markers around which the racers turned. 
Eloges et döcvurs, p. 169. 
The French version reads: 'A LOUIS TREZIESME / ROY TRES-CHRESTIEN 
DE FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE / INVİNCİIBLE IUSTE DEBONNAİRE 
TRES-PUISSANT PAR SA VERTU / TRES-CLEMENT PAR SA PIETE 
APRES AVOIR REDUIT LA ROCHELLE EN SON / OBEISSANCE PAR LE 
SIEGE D'UN AN ET PAR LE / TRAVAIL ADMIRABLE DE LA DİGUE 
VAINCU TROJS / FOIS LES ESTRANGERS SUR TERRE ET SUR MER 
SURPASSE LA GLOJRE ET LA FELICITE DE TOUS / LES PRINCES OUl 
FURENT JAMAIJS / EN SON RETOUR VİICTORJEUX ET TRIOMPHANT 
LA VİLLE DE PARIS.' ("To Louis, thirteenth most Christian king of France and 
Navarre, invincible, just, debonnaire, most powerful, and, by his virtue, most 
clement through his piety, (who,J having reduced La Rochelle to his obedience 
by the siege ol one year, and by the admirable labour of the dike, thrive 
vanguished the forcigners, by land and by sea, surpasses the glory and felicirv ol 
all princes who ever were, on his retum, victorious and triumphant, the City ol 


Paris.') 
A Paris ehez François Pomeray, au carrefour Ste Genevieve, â la Pomme d'Or El 
au Palais en lu Güllere des Merciers, devanı le grand escalicr. M.DC .XAXIX, BN 


Lb36 2676A (the Latin text is by 'le Sieur de Sainte-Marthe İaisne'). 

Traductton fFançate du Panegyrigue du Roy Lowus he Juste sur de siyet de ha ukte ger 
Dicu huya donne vur her Anglor, en da yourner de / bile de RE fall et pronomr par ie Yarar ık 
Meripun, par hi hberalite du Roy Professeur et Orateur en dangue greguc İett et 20 du 
moss de novemöne 1625 au wlligr de Hanvurt (A Paris, hez Laurens Saulner, rue 5. 
lacgues, a Üensei ne du Soleil d'Or M.DC.XXIX), 68 pp. BN LB36 2704 

A Paris, ehez Sebastien Cramoisy, ru 8. İacgues gux Cigognes. NEDCXMX, 


aMpp. BN Lb36 268y i 
Suret du hi arti ver ba bri ide La Rochelke üne Morel dos fire peer berra du Rep 
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68 
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71 
72 
73 


77 
78 


ÇHRISTIAN JOUnNAUD 


| 
sur da Seine devan Je Louvr& Au Roy (A Paris, chez C Son et P. Bail, ruğ Sainci 
lacgues â VEscu de Basle, M.DC.XXVIIN), 12 pp., BN Lb36 2713. | 

Subyect du feu dartifice fait d fentree du Roy dans sa ville de Paris Ensemble /e bal/et 
represenl€ sur İa riviöre de Seine, devant e Lowvre Au Roy (A Nantes, par Hilaire 


Mauclerc, Imprimeur et Libraire, jouxte la coppie imprimce â Paris, M.DC.XXIX) 
7 pp., BN Lb36 2714. 


Sec above, pp. 246-9. 


A Paris, chez Jean Guillemor, demeurant ruğ Sainct Jean de Beauvais, â İ'enseigne 
de VEschiguier, M.DC.XXVII, 15 pages, BN Lb36 2715. 


Predictions trees de foctonaire ou nomöre de huit (Paris, 1629), BN Lb 3561. The 
text follows that of the Mystöres de /ocfonaire ou conectures tirfes tant de /Ecriture 
sainte gue des mathematıgues, el appuyes sur des raisons naturelles, gut montire övrdemment 
gu'en celle annte 1628, plerne de bonheur, Je mystöre dınıgue sera exile İes rebelles 
rochelas domptes, et les autres höretigues factıecux subrugutes par /es armes de notre grand 


Alcıde Louis İe Juste, BN Lb36 2617. 


Claude François Mönestrier, La Phi/osophie des images önişmatiğues, vu il esl trail€ des 
önigmes, hiörogiyphigues, oracles, propheties, sorts, drvinatıons, İoteries, talsmans, songes, 
Centurres de Nostradamus, de la baguette (H. Baritel, Lyons, 1694). 
Dedis et prösentes â Sa Mayestö (Paris, M.DC.XXIX), ız pp. BN Lb36 2734. 
Au Roy (n.p., n.d.), BN Lb 3556. , 
A Paris, chez Nicolas Touzart, ru& 5. lacgues, au Trois Faucilles, M.DC.XXIX, 
ı3pp., BN Lb36 2708. İ İ Hint i 
Traduite de Pltaften en Françoö par le Sicur de Maraliy Dionnos (A Paris, chez Jean 
Martin, au bout du Pont Sainct-Michel, pres le chasteau S. Ange fsic), 
M.DC.XXIX), ışpp., BN Lb36 2673. İ 
There is also a Relarrone di guanto 6 segulo nella resa della Rorella tanto avanlı, che dapa 
che il Rö vi habbia fatta Ja sua enirata il gorno di tutti ! Santı (dn Roma, et in 
Firenze, appresso Pietro Cecconcelli, M.DC.XXVII), 8Ppp., BN Lb36 3553. | 
E able Ja desıription des Tableaux et magnifivences dresses pvur scelle Par IS i. (A 
ale Chez lacgues Dugast, ruğ de la Harpe, â Venscigne de la Limace, pres la 
Ea > ADE XXIX), 14pP. BN Lb36 2723. İhe same printer published Les 
Roze OERi vi pi d Thonneurdu Roy dans sa ville de Dıyon. Oüont este representees hi 
e Anglo et ha röductn de La Rorhelle, 16pp., BN Lb36 2725. 
: vs, vol. 1628-9), pp. 32-110. 
em ii zn e ii sa ville de Troyes, capıtale de la Province de Champange. Le 
la eng -cinguiesme Jvur de janver 1629 (A Troyes, de Vimprimerie de Jean 
Jeudy ii de la Cordelerie, pres le Jeu de Paume, M.DC.XXIX), sopp., BN 
ey (reprinted in the Merture françus, vol. 15, pp. 32-60), p. 47 in the 
b; 
“Yroyes edition. 
vi © ra d elle fnste par le Sivur de Lenale, bavutenanl riminelet Ju 
die 
de badite Ville, 127pp. BN 1.b736 2y10. 
Rolatson de ce gul sesl passddl Eniree de la Reyne en la biledela Rohelle Au mow de 
nevember 1632 (Â La Rochelle, pour Mathurin Charruyer, Marchand İibraire, 


1632), yap, BN L.b36 2yı1 According t6 Louis Etienne Arcere, Muwre de la vie 
delta Rochelle et du payı Gulu (4 vole, La Röchelle and Paris, 1756, reprim 


edinon, balte, Marseilleş, distr H. Chumpson, Paris, 1y75), vol 2, p. 376, this 


ve alen bad a Paris edition 


82 


83 


85 


86 


PRINTING THE EVENT 33) 


Sce (among others) Georges Mongredien, Z4 Journee des Dupes 10 novembre 1630 
(Gallimard, Paris, 1961), pp. 129-48. 

The Kelafron de ce gul 5'est pass€ opens with a dedicatory letter to Richelicu and 
contains several allusions to the cardinal's generosity, such as the one on p. 8: 
For whatever is to be found in it (that is) great, superb and magnificent belongs 
entirely to My Lord the Cardinal, who accepted dressing this ancient amphi- 
theatre at his own expense to make it to some extent worthy of the activities of 
Her Majesty. 

Arcere, Hütoire de la ville de La Rochelle, p. 376; Delayant, Bıbftagraphıe rochelarie, 
Pp. 293. 

Rehilon dece gur sesi pass€, p. 22. The third arch was also decorated with macabre 
drawings, such as a 'skeleton wrapped in its burial clothes, which were falling 
from the top down in broken and rotten tatters along his arms to his hands' (p. 

55). This particular arch was dedicated to the gueen and 'her adorable beauties' 

Claude François Menestrier, L/4r/ des emblömes ou senseigne Ju morale par es fiçures 
de lu fable, de /historre et de lu nature Ouvruge rempli de pres de cıns cents figures (Lyons, 


1662; Paris, 1674), p. 157. 


Index 


Anne, Antti Amautus 8), 118 

Abudie, 1. 106 

Abel 185 

'Abrahamites” 206 

Abruzzo B, 24, 28, yo, 34, 37. 39 

Academic du Bureau d'addresses 261 

Academic Françuise y6, 10B, 109, 281 

academies, Italian 262, 263, 274 

Academy ol İnseriptions 282 

Academy ol Painting 282 

Adam 175, 185 

Adan of Rotwill 27 

Ado, St şo 

.Mhruite Prinorsse, 1." 97, 104, 105, 106 

Albu, Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, 
duke ol61 

Albertus de Ferrariis 144 

album amuvrum 173 

Alciati, Andreu 261, 263, 267, 267, 268, 
271, 274, 275 

Alcinoüs jıa 

Alexander İV, pope az, 35 

Alexander the Great yiz 

Alfonso Il, king ol Aragon ya, 34, 3S. 
16 

Allvuso V, king of Aragon 13-4 

algorühms 268 

Alise 8, 1y-55 

ulleygury 6, 270, 271, 275-6, 479, 3Ba, 
284, yıl 

Aloysu, Alvise vee Louis ol Anjou, Sı 

Amboise atç 


Amiens 70-1 

Amman, Jost 477 

Amort, Euscbius 18 

Anısterdam 99, 101 

amulets 18, şı 

Amusemeniz de hi cümpağme et di la ville 
101 

anayrams and puzzles 206, 3717-18 

Ancelle, ). ). L. 116 

Ancients and the Moderns, Ouarrel ol 
the ga, 95. YE, 100 

Ancre, marguis d" sw Concini, Concino 

Andre family 106, 115; Widow Andre 
106, 115, 120-1;Â.P.F. Andre 54 

Andromedu 246-9, 1715-16 

Angelier, Abel V 276 

Angers 264 

Aıyou, house ol ya, Ya- yi ser ahu 
drvndual ruleri 

Anne of Austria, gucen of France 432, 46 
47. 203, 2yı, 194, 309, 321-4 

Anne de Montmoreney işi 

Ânner 106, 115 

Annunctatlon 152-3, 175, 186 

Anthony of Padua, Sı 17, za 

Antin, Louis- Antoine de Montespan, 
muarguls d' 288 

Antoine de Chalon şı 

Antwerp Ol 

Apovulypse, the (Book of Revelatons) 
17, 40), 414, 420 

appvurunvu ada 
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Appollonius of Rhodes 312 

Aguila, L' 24-31, 34-8, 55; baronsi 
around 13, 35, 36; communal : 
government of 13, 27, 35, 36; dlocese 
of 35-6; printing in 27, 29 | 

Aguitaine 178 

arches of triumph 284, 285, 296, 497, 
304-13. 318,319, 322, 323, 3241326 

Ariosto, Ludovico 26, 30 

Aristotle 17, 61, 145, 146; elik of 
239, 240, 712 

Arndtı, Johann 207 

Amoullet, Balthazar 264 

Attichy, Louis Doni d' 52 

Audran, Claude 187, 188 

Augsburg 264 

Augustine, St 147, 152 

Aulnoy, Marie Catherine Le Jumel de 
Barneville, comtesse d' 93, 95, gB, 99, 
106, 110,111, 126 

Austria ıgı, 193-4, 195-6, 279, 285 

Autry, Jean Seguier, seigneur d' 237 

Aytun 45.47, 50, 52 


Bacon, Francis 240 
Badier family 48; Etienne 45; Jacgues 
45. 46; Philibert 44-5; Philibert the 
younger 45; Thomas 45 
Balavoine, Claudie 264 
Baldacchini, Lorenzo 24 
Barbin, Claude (printer) 94. 95. 97. g8, 
100, 105; widow of 9B, 104, 105, 110 
Barbin, Claude (superintendent of 
finances) 252 
Barbu, Ludovico 152 
Barchilon, Jacgues 93. y6. 98 
Bardon, Françoise 248-9, 306 
Barnabus St, 16-17 
Basıle, Giovanni Batista 1 16, ıı 
Basilte 301 
Bassörnpicrre (printer) 101, 105 
Bassompierre, François, mar&chal de 
722 
Bastıde, Jean François de 101, 102 
Bathısheba 156 
Baydot 400,115, 116, 117,122 
Masdentin, can 315 


Baudrillard, |. 126 

Baudrillard, Jean 9g 

Baurovâ, Lidmila 212 

Bautru, Guillaume, comte de Serrant 49 

Bazin, father 50, 54 

Beaufort, François, düc de 281 

Bede, the Venerable 43 

Behourt, Widow 104, 105, 113, 114, 115, 
116 

Belgium 61, 124 

Belle et ia Böte 106 

Belprato, Vincenzo 37 

Belthumier, Anne 60-89 

Benedictine order 13, 40-1, 44-55 

Benier, Pierre 174, 175 

Berlin 206, 207 

Berlioz, P B. 179-80 

Bernard, St ısı 

Bernard of Les Baux 37 

Bernardino da Siena, St 34, 36 

Bernier, François 113 

Beroalde de Verville, François 253. 254 

Besançon 40 

Beze, Theodore de 278 

Bible, the 20, 144, 233; in Bohemia 201, 
203-4, 208, 211, 216, 218; books of 
144-5, 152, 214, 216-17, 218, 219; 
citations (rom 244, 267, 312, 317-18; 
the heart in 145; uses for 16-17, 20, 
147 

Bıblıvihögue blue 3. 5. 13-14. 39. 42, 47, 
44, 53, 62. 204, 294; fairy tales in 
13-14; Griselidis in 107-y; Perrault's 
Contes in 110-15, 118, 122, 124, 
126-8, 12y, 130, ız; religious works 
in 13-14, 39-40, 44, 53-5; St Reine in, 
13-14 

Bibhotheyue unnerselle des Romans 101, 
105, 106, 132 

Bina, Matgj 210, 221 

Blaha, Vojt&ch 192, 215, 221 

Blanchin 188 

Blessebois, Pierre Coörncille 54 

Blocguel 120 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 107, 108 

Bocsplluş, François 18 

Bogart, Jean 60, 64, 62, 


Bohemia 191-229; aristocracy in 194, 
195, 198; courts in 198-0, 200, 207, 
212, 221; Eastern 206, 207; 
government in 193-4, 198; Patent of 
Toleration in 195, 196, 198, 216; 
population movemeni in 206, 207, 
209; Protestantism in 193, 194, 195; 
schools in 213 

Boileau, Nicolas 96, 108 

Boissard, Jean-Jacgues 278 

Bon, F., father 3417-18 

Bonaventure, frâre 145 

Bonaventure, St 15-16, 37 

Bonfans, widow of Jcan 85, 87, 88 

Bonhomme, Mace 274 

Boniface VIII, pope 31 

book, the: attitude towards 17-19, 156; 


iconography ol 16; as object 139, 220; 


size of 16, 18; uses of 15, 17-18, 
215-16 

books 2, 3; for Catholic acculturation 
199, 201-4, 208; circulation and 
distribution of 207, 208-10, 211, 212; 
editions of, studicd 4-5. 97-8; 
'heretical' 198, 199-203, 204, 208, 
209; and heterodoxy 191-229; of 
hours 2, 141-73; prices for 209-10; 
prohibited 3. 39 

Bordeaux 322 

Bornitz, Jakob 266 

Boscard, Jacgues 59, 61; widow of 59, 
61, 73 

Bosnia 33 

Bosse, Abraham 30) 

Bouhours, Dominigue, father 280-1 

Boulle, Andre Charles 285 

Bourbon dynasty 242, 246, 306 

Bourges 178, 264 

Bourut, Claude 53 

Bouturd, Blaise 87 

Boutier, Jean 2y7 

Bozon, Nicole 267 

Brabaneğ, Josef 212, 221 

Bracvio da Montone (Fortebracci 
Montone, Andrea) 30, 36. 17 

Brcmmond, Claude 102, ayı 


Brepola aza 


INDEX 337 


Bresse 70 

Brest 122 

Brethren see Czech Brethren 

breviary, the 18-19; 21, 60, 147, 155 

Briden, Claude 87 

Brignoles 31 

Brittany 127 

broadsheets/broadsides 6, 121, 132, 176, 
208, 218, 235, 250, 290; seeadro 
Blacardı 

brochures 290; see abo pamphlets 

"Brothers of Paradise", the 206 

Bruck, Jacobus â 266 

Brun, François 31 

Burgundy 13, 23 


Gibinet des (fes 101, 102, 103, 105, 106 

Cacace, Giovanni Battista 265 

Cağâk, Pavel 210, 214, 218, 219-20, 221 

Cacchi, Bernardino 29 

Cacchio (or Cacchi), Giuseppe 24-71, 
34-8. 45 

Cadiou, Jcan-Baptiste, father 42-4, 45, 
46. 47. 48. 49. 53 

Caen 106, 116, 122 

Caillot 106 

Cain 185 

Caldora, Jacopo 35 

calendar, liturgical 21, 35-6, 40; see abo 
saints' days 

Calvin, John 145, ısı; Calvinism 1y4, 
196, 203, 205-6 

Camerarius, Joachinı 265 

Campanella, Tommaso 270 

Camponeschi family 30, 36, 37; Pietro 
Lalle Camponeschi, count ol 
Montorio 37 

canard 5, 59, BB; ser ads wrwonnel 

Cantelmo family: Beranger, Givvanni, 
Jacgues, Restaino 37 

cantor Igı, 197, 210, 212, 217 

Cünzone alla Surhuna o yo 

Capeti n dynasiy 32. 245 

Capponi, Orazio, cardınal 25 

cards, pedagoğival 277 

Camıival themes 4, 255, 250, 123. 324 

Carpentras 106, 115 


138 INDEX 


Cassodorus 305, 712 
Castısux 120 
Catalonia 31, 34 
catechism 208, 217 
Catholic, etymology of word 216 
Catholicism, in Bohemia 193-4, 195, 
196, 197, 199, 200, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
214-17; in England 237 
Caumont, Nompart V, seigneur de 74-5 
Caussin, Nicolas 265, 295 
Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe, comte de 
g8 
Celano, counts of 35, 37 
Celestine V, pope (Peter of Morrone; 
Peter Celestine, St) 31, 35 
Cepek, Vâclav 217, 221 
Cepkovâ, Rosina 209, 221 
Ceriziers, Rene de 88 
Cernâ, Katerina 218-109, 221 
Cernik, Jan 211, 221 
Cernik, Jiri 214-15, 221 
Cerny, Jan 221 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de 7 
chalice, 195, 206; see a/so communion in 
the two kinds 
Chalon-sur-Saöne 318, 319 
Chalopin, P. 106, 122, 123 
Chaloupka, Jiri 212 
Champagne 23, 53 
Champfleury Jules Fleury) 92 
Charlemagne 47 
Charles |, count of Anjou, king of Sicily 
31.35.37 
Charles ll of Anjou, king of Naples 31, 
32 
Charles Il, king of Spain 280 
Charles Ill of Durazzo, king of Naples 
3235 
Charles V, king of France 33 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor 35. 61 
Charles Vİ, Holy Roman Emperor 197, 
ıy8 
Charles Vİl, king of France 146 
Charles Vİ (of Bavaria). Holy Roman 
Emperor 195 
Charles VII, king of France 35 
Charles Martel uf Anjou Ji 


chartes de MArlape see marriage charters 

Chartres 66-7, 68, 80 

Chasteloy-Herisson 20 

Châtel, Jean 243-4 

Châtillon 54 

Chaucer, Geoflrey 107 

Chaudiğre, Guillaume 60 

Chavatte, Pierre Ignace 189 

Chesterfield, Lord (Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, şth Earl of) 2 

Chiapponna, Margarita 24 

children's literature 92, 93, 95, 103, 127, 
ızı 

China ı, 61 

Christ, nativity of 183 

Church, the Eastern ışı 

Church, the Roman Catholic 22, 33, 
200, 295; acculturation by 139, 176, 
183. 197, 213; censorship by 3, 39, 
54-5; clergy of, respect for 200, 205; 
conversion and reconversion to 193, 
197-9, 200, 201-4; courts ol 29-30, 
66, 67, 198-y, 200, 212, 221; in 
Spanish Netherlands 61, 62 

Ciboule, Robert 145-6, 147, Isı 

circus, Roman 314 

Cisneros, Garcia de ısı 

classical iniluence 178, 196, 197, 300, 
305, 306, 308, 312-13, 314, 319), 
322-3 

Claudian 312 

Clement V, pope 32, 38 

Clement Vİ, pope 33 

Cleöment, Jacgues 242-3, 246 

Clerget, Julien 41 

Clouzier ys, 100, 111, 120, 122 

cognition, theory ol 145-6, 147, 239-40, 
320-7 

Coignard, Jean-Baptiste 44; oidow of 
94, 10B; J|can-Baptiste Coignard fils 
Ya, 108 

Colbert, Jcan-Baptiste 95, 285 

Colette, St 144, 147, 149, 1537 

colliyes 295, 302, 315, 319; see abo 
schools; universitics 

Colonna, wife of Giovanni Cantelmo 37 

Colonna, Francesco 275 


INDEX 


Combronde 22, 23. 55 

Commandmenis, the Ten 184, 186 

commonweal 271, 272-3, 27B, 280, 300 

communion in the two kinds 195, 200, 
205, 206, 215, 218-ı9 

Compagnon, Antoine 95 

Concini, Concino, marguis d'Ancre 3, 
234, 250-6; Conci i Leonora Galigai 
254 

Conde, Henri 1l de Bourbon, prince of 
46 

confession 45-6, 197, 199 

conlraternal organizations 19, 196, 203, 
206; images for 6, 175, 176, 183, 184 

Conrad IV, Emperor of Germany 34-5 

Conti, Armand de Bourbon, prince of 46 

Copernicus, Nicolaus 314 

Cordeliers 8, 44-55 

Corneille, Pierre 122 

Corrozet, Gilles 264, 274-5 

Coudil, Mâtöj 209 

Council of Trent 21, 22, 178, 268 

Croatia 33 

Counter-Reformation 193-4, 196, 201, 
203 

courts, royal 263, 269, 274, 280-1, 324 

Coustelier 98, g9, 100-1, 105, 112, 121 

coyon 253-6 

Cramoisy, Sebastien 23 

Crescentius of Kaulbeuren 1 

Croce, Giulio Cesare 26 

eryptography 269 

Curcau de la Chambre, Marin 279 

Czech Brethren 144, 196, 201, 205, 206 

Czech lands 3, 8, 191-229; language 
193-4, 201, 202, 207 


Dagano, Giorgio 29 

D'Alessandro, Marino 29 

Dalınatia 33 

Damiens, Robert 114 

Darmancourt, Pierre 92, 93. 94. 95. 98. 
RT 

Darnton, Robert 257 

Dauphin see Louis 'Le Grand Dauphin' 

Deckherr brothers 166, 107 

Delos, Duniel 122-5 


339 
Delarue, Paul 93, 120, 121, 122, 126 
Del Bene, Alfonso and Bartolommeo 

270-1 
Delfverance of France by the French Perseus 
246-9 

Denis the Carthusian 145, 146, 147, 152 
Desbordes, Jacgues 98, 99, 104, 105 
Descartes, Rene 239, 268, 269, 279 
de Söve 100, 111, 121 
des Gretz family 79 
des Grez, Anne 79, 87 
des Gros, Pierre 144, 145, 147-8, 149, 

150, 152 

Destaing, Joachim 21-2 
Destrez, Jean 21 
device, the 261, 262-3, 271, 274, 275. 

279, 280-3, 284-5, 312; and cognition 
240-1; court 280-3, 284; heroic 262, 
278, 280; moral 262 

Devoır des sarvetters 125 

devotions, private ışı, 150, 200 

Dhouda 146 

Dijon 40, 45, 46, 52, 53. 318, 31-20 
Diöscours Gune Histore et miracle dehenue en 

la villede Mont-fort... 75-82, 84, 88 

Döcours mıraculeux et verilable. İnne 

Belihumıer... 59, 60-1, 62-8, 71, 74, 
75. 78-82, 83, 85, 87 

Dominicans 29 

Doncieux, George 123 

Donneau de Vize, Jean 285 

Douai 59, 60, 61, 62, 73 
Dou larron pendu 72 

Douvrier, Louis 281 
Douze perib Senfer 146, 150 

Du Bellay, Jouchim 253-5 

Dubos, Abbe Jean Baptiste 108 

Dufresny, Charles, sieur de La Rivicre 

99 

Dupleix, Scipion 269 

du Pont, Geoflroy 60 

du Pre, Galliot 71 
Dvorak, Jakub 212, 221 


Ebbo (Eppo) 72, 74, 86, 87 
echevins of the city of Paris 2gı, 2y5. 
299. 701, 104. 30y 


y0 

Eden, Garden of 185 

Edict of Nantes, Revocation of the 284 

Egilo of Flavigny, St 40 

Einsidler, Josef 209 

Eli 144, 145 

Elzevir family 194 

emblems 6, 234, 244. 245, 255, 267, 
265, 280, 282, 326; books of 245, 
248, 261-80, 284, 285-6; 
decipherment of 257-8, 263-9, 275. 
326-7; and the device 262-7; glosses 
and captions for 262, 265, 266, 274, 
277. 279; images in 261-2, 262, 
203-4, 273-6, 286; motifs in 6, 255, 
262, 2604-5, 266, 267, 269, 270, 272, 
274, 275. 279-B0; political intent in 
2609-73, 280, 283-6, 285; portraiture 
in (icons) 278-Bo, 282, 283, 284; 
religion in 2602-3, 265, 269, 276-7; in 
royal entries 282, 285, 286, 297, 307, 
313; social behaviour and 262-7; 
subjects of 262, 265, 267, 271, 272, 
273. 275, 280-6; theory of 238, 248, 
255, 263-9, 271, 273; types of 6, 262, 
263, 265-6, 269, 271, 272, 275-8, 
279-8ı 

Enghien, Louis, duc d' 46 

England 237, 294. 324 

entnes, royal 6, 285, 288, 296-8, 
298-301, 3)16-17, 322, 325, 326 

entry ol Anne ol Austria into La 


Rochelle 322-5; publications on 
322-5 


entry ol Louis XIII into La Rochelle 290, 


2y2 
entry of Louis XII into Paris 290, 292, 
295, 296-318, 326; publications on 
298, 2yy-y1y, 322, 326 
entry of Louis Xİİİ into other cities 318, 
3149-21, 325; publications on 319, 322 
Epernon, Jean Louis de Noyaret de la 
Valette, duc d' 24g 
Epinal 107, 117,121, 124.127 
Erasmus, Desderius 217,273 
Errance, the 206 
barves, Gübrielle d' 27y 
Penne de Bourbon 71-2 


INDEX 


Eucharist 68, 80, 200, 215; see ado 
communion in the two kinds 

Eustachius, St 22 

evangelical faith 194, 200, 206, 207 

Evangelists 183, 184, 187, 188-9 

Eve 175, 184-6 

exegesis, guadruple 267 

exemplum 114, 202 

eyes 147, 304, 306 


Fail, Noğl du ı11 


fairies/ Pes 111; see abo tales, fairy 
Farnese, Alessandro 61 
Felicitas, St 20 


Ferdinand Il, king of Bohemia 193 

Ferdinand lll, king of Bohemia 197, 280 

Fiala,Jan 215, 221 

Fillastre, Guillaume 146 

fireworks displays 284, 315-16, 3109, 322, 
324-5 

Firmus, Jakub 200 

Flanders 42, 121 

Flavigny, abbey of 39-54 

Fleury, Jules see Champfleury Jules 
Fleury) 

floats 312, 320-1 

Florence 24 

Flos sanctorum 48 

flysheets see broadsheets/ broadsides 

Fokke 100,111 

folk tradition 4, 8, 13. 92, 95, 96, 103, 
104, 119, 126-8 

Fontenelle, Bernard Bouvier de 92, 108 

Foucault, Michel 266 

Fourcy, Pierre de 86-7, 88 

Foy, St 81 

Franchi, Lodovico 35 

Francis |, king of France ıcı, 235, 236 

Francis ol Assisi, St 15-16. 17, 18.32.34 

Franciscans (Order of Friars Minor) 16, 
17, 24, 26, 31-4, 38-9, 49, 50, 51, 55: 
Capuchins, 45. 46: Celestines 34; 
“Common Brothers" 32; Conventuals 
30,32. 39, 45: Cordeliers 44, 45-7, 55: 
fratnelı 32.38: Observanı 8, 32. 34, 
36, 3y, 45. 49: Spirtual 30,32, 33. 34. 
38.3y 


INDEX 


Francke, August 207 

Frankfurt 279 

Frederick Il Hohensiaufen, Emperor 35 
Freud, Sigmund 267 

Fronde, the 237 

Furetiğre, Antoine 235, 239, 253, 254 
Jurta sacra 40 


Gaarz 285 

Gaborot, Louis 296 

Gadaldini, Francesco 24 

Galen 145 

Galigai, Leonora 254 

Galland, Antoine 113 

Gangel 106, 119, 121, 122 

Garnier family 104, 115; Etienne 13; 
Jean 112; Jean- Antoine 54, 106, Pierre 
53, 54, 104, 105,110,112, 11); 
Madame, widow of Pierre 54, 105, 106, 
112,113, 120; Pierrele Jeune 105, 110, 
112,113 

Gaultier, L&onard 276 

Gautier de Coiney 72, 73. 74 

Geary, Patrick |. go 

Genesius, St 21-2, 23 

Geneva 278 

George, St 35, 248 

Georges, prince of Liegnitz 248 

Germany 120, 195, 209, 266, 271, 272, 
277. 279 

Gerson, Jean 143. 146, 149, 15o, ısı 

Giovanni da Capistrano, St 34 

God 175, 179, 183, 185 

Golden legend see Jacobus de Voragine 

Gvhden Letter of Bethany 208 

Gömberville, Marin Le Roy de 281 

Gonthier, ernard 53 

Gonzaga, Louis 186 

Goro da Colcellalto 26 

Göosselin, Nicolas y8, 100, 104, 106, 110 

Guy, Claude 188 

Gregory |, pope (S1 Gregory, 
Grey) 20, 273, 276 

Grenoble 46, 318, yıy 

Grunm brothers 82-3, 120, 126 

Grsanıl, Josl 268 

Guelette, Uhomua Simon Y8 
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Gueneau, Michel g1 

Gue€roult, Guillaume 264 

Guibert of Nogent 17 

Guichon 107 

Guillemot, Jean 322 

Guise family 62, 83; Henri 1, duc de 61, 
237; Louis de Lorraine, cardinal de 61, 
237 

Gutenberg, Johann ı, 2 


Habsburg dynasty 193, 194, 195, 196 
hagiographical publications see saints, 
lives of the 
Hague, the 94, 95 
Hâjek, Vâclav 208, 217 
Halle 201, 209 
Hamilton, Anthony, count 98, yg 
handbilis see broadsheets/broadsides; 
Blacardı 
hanged man/woman, 59-91; see ale 
Belthumier, Anne 
Hannah 144, 145 
Hardel, A. 116 
Haymo of Faversham 18 
heart, the, in cognition 144 
Hebrews see Jews 
Heidelbe-g 266, 272 
Henry Il, king of France 246; edict of 6g, 
70 
Henry Ili, king of France 69, 243. 244. 
245, 246 
Henry IV, king of France 3, 113, 115, 
236, 237, 241-0, 246-9, 258, 269, 279. 
296, 320 
Henry ol Valois see Henry IV, king of 
Franve 
heraldry 6, 262, 279-80 
Hercules 3o1, 308, 319, 322-3 
heresy 139; suspected, in Bohemia 
191-229 
hierogiyphics 238, 275 
Hıstese de France ave les figure des reys 
11)-14 
Histvre amentüble June pvunu damcneilt 
70 
Historre Broderi se duaa prime dimi tie 
70 


ya 


Husteere sangutmare... 70 
Hüstara dı Santo Ewstachio 22 
Hlavatek, Matğj 210, 221 
Holland 95, 97, 9B, 104, 144, 279 
"Homer, Öuarrel over' g8 
Hovm 279 
Höpital general de la Charite de Lyon 
177, 180 
Horynova, Lidmila 208, 209, 210, 221 
Hospices civils, Lyons 175, 181, 189 
Hradöany, house of 193 
Hron, Franız (called Pânek) 211 
Hrubes, Jakub 210, 221 
Hrubes, Karel 208, 209, 210, 221 
Hugh ol Saint Victor 61, 143, 149 
Hungary 31, 33. 198, 206, 209 
Huon de Bordeaux 107 
Huot, Claude 48 
Hus, Jan 206; Hussites 193, 196, 197, 
201. 205, 206, 215, 3218-19 
hymnals 197, 201, 203, 210, 216, 217-19 
hymas 8, 44, 53. 196, 200, 201, 205, 211, 
217-1y 


icon (portrait) 278-680, 282, 2873, 284; sev 
ado portraiture 
Ignatius of Loyola, St ısı, 186 
illuminations 14, 154, 156 
illustrations 4, 6, 73-4, 233, 241, 264, 
306; and emblems 263-4, 270, 274-5, 
276, 277, 278. 2B0, 286; for entry ol 
Louis XIJI into Paris 302-4, 305-6, 
30B. 314,318; for La Nowvelle Helo&e 
277. on mamiage charters 176, 181-9; 
ol Perrault's Con/es 95, 97, 100-1, 102, 
106,110,111,112,117,115,117,120, 
121, 124;0İ political p/acardı 235: 241, 
242-4, 246-9, 250-7, 254, 256 
image, the 4-5, 6-7; decipherment of 
233. 238-9, 240-1, 242, 286; and the 
emblem 263, 285; nonumental' 
284-6; in political pdarurdı 238-41; 
role and function ol 5, 6, isı, 233, 238, 
240-1, 'signifying' 262, 286; theory uf 
13y-40, 241, 296, 300 
i:nages in bocks of emblems 261-2, 
267-4, 271-6, 285; conlraternity 6, 


175; miraculous 73-4, 196; portraiture 
in 248-9; as recognition tokens 6; 
religious 3, 6, Sı, 175, 176 

Imitatıon of CArist 61 

İmprecattons of CArıst 208 

Index, Koniâ3's 201, 203 

infanticide 68-70, 83, 88 

Innsbruck 279 

Inguisition 30, 36, 39, 191, 1994, 205 

Iris/iris 306-7, 311-132 

Isac, Caspar 276 

Isidore of Seville 146 

Islamic culture 141-2, 152 

Italy 24, 42, 142, 299, 318-19; academies 
in 262, 263; emblems in 261, 262, 265, 
270-1, 274, 275; see abo indrvudua/ 
regTons 


Jacobus de Voragine 18, 39, 70-1, 72, 74, 
86, 267 
Jacopo delle Marche 34, 37 
James, St 66, 71,74, 75,81, 121 
James of Milan 154 
Janda, Jiri 220-1, 221 
Jandik, Jan 221 
Janecek, Vâclav 212 
Janot, Denys 264, 274, 276 
Japan 61 
Jean de Montaubon 148 
Jeanne des Anges 68 
Jeannin, Pierre 252 
Jesuits (Society of Jesus) 4B, 5, 61, 186, 
244, 262, 265; in Bohemia 194, 197, 
201-2, 208; in La Rochelle 295, 319, 
323.325 
Jesus 143, 156, 317 
Jews 141-2, 152,212, 266-7 ' 
Joanna | of Anjou, gucen of Naples 32, 
33 
Joanna Il ol Durazzo, gucen of Naples 
33 
John XXIL pope3i, 32, 38-9 
John de La Rochelle 17-18, 21, sı 
Joseph Il, Holy Roman Emperor 145 
Joseph, father 46 
Joseph, Sı 184, 185 


Joutard, Philippe 146 
Jupiter 296, 27, 307, 311-132 


Kantorowiez, Ernst 271 

Kegel, Philip 207 

Kepler, Johannes 239 

king, the, funetions of 32, 282, 296-8, 
325; insigniu ol 313. 314, 318; relation 
vl, to people 256, 325; as symbolic 
figure 297-8, 325 

Kleinmann, Dorothce 125 

Kleyeh, Vöclav 207, 209, 216 

Kohout, Vojtech 215-16, 221 

Koldovâ, Katerina 205-6, 213-14, 221 

Koniâs, Antonin 201-3 

Kopednü, Dorota 220 

Korea, printing in 1 

Kostka, Stanislas, St 186 

Kuhn, Maurice 126 

Kutnâ Hora 192 


Ladislas, king of Naples 33, 36 

La Fontaine, Jcan de 45 

La Marche, Olivier de 107 

Lamb, faith of the 205, 206; see abo 
Czech Brethren 

lampoons 237, 250; see alo pucarıdı 

Lamy 101, 103, 105, 106 

L'Angelier, Abel 276 

Langres 40, 57 

Laon 80, 84 

La Perricre, Guillaume 265, 274-5 

La Rochelle 303, 304, 310, 317, 318; 
citizens and city council of 290, 291, 
2Y2, 323. 324-5; entry of Ânne ol 
Austria into 322-5; entry of Louis XİJI 
into 290, 292; fall ol 3, 291-6, 318-1g; 
publications on fall of 290-3, 295-6, 
324-5; siege ol 2y0-5, 306, 307, 323-4 

Latin 142, 178, 278, 27y, 284,307, 711, 
312.315. 31y 

law, Roman 174, 174, 1 

Luziv 24, 30 

League, the 13, 60,61, 83-9, 234, 236, 
217. 249, 205, 2yiş. 295 

Le Blanc. Catherine ço 
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Le Brun, Charles 279, 282 
Le Clerc, Sebastien 279 
Lecog, Jehan şı 
Lecrâne-Labbey 106 
Le Franc, Martin ro7 
Löger, St şı 
Le Grand, Alexandre, sicur d'Argicour 
54 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 268 
Leipzig 201, 209 
Leonardo da Vinci 239 
Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor 280 
Lepacifigue, |. B. 107 
Leprince de Beaumont, Marie 102, 107, 
106, 120 
Le Roy, Thomas 285 
Lescale, licutenant 323 
Lesdiguicres family 46 
/ese-mayeste, crime ol 244, 255 
L'Estoile, Pierre de 3, 62, 236-8, 241 
Le Tellier, Jacgues Henri 124 
Letourmy 105, 106 
Leu, Thomas de 276 
Le Vasscur, Jacgues 279 
Levi-Strauss, Claude 268 
L'Heritier de Villandon, Marie Jeanne 93. 
gö 
Libanius 312 
hbelles 61; see abo lampoons 
hbellus 2, 16, 17-23; see abo pumphlets; 
saints, İives of the 
Liber exemplorum 72 
liberty of conscience 290, 2y3 
Lige 101 
Liegnitz, Georges, prince of 248 
Licrre 124 
Life and miracles 0/81 Francs 15-16 
Lille 120 
literacy 142, 150, 211-14, 219; degrees of 
142,151, 153, 21)-14; and images 
176, 233, 238; signatures as indication 
of21z 
Littre, Emile 124 
liturgy 19, 20, 21-2, 20, 43. 13y. işi, 202. 
204, 207 
Lords Supper we conumunton ın het 
kinds; Fuchurist 


4 


Ledovivo, Ludovico see Louis of Anjou, 
Sı 
Lengveville, Henri Il, duke of 46, 47 
Louis İl of Anjou, king of Naples 37 
Louis IX, king of France (St Louis) 26-7, 
21,33. 114, 244, 245, 267 
Louis XI, king of France 113, 114 
Lowis XIll, king of France 3, 250, 256, 
257. 290-333 
Louis XIV, king of France 184, 261, 
280-5 
Louis XV, king of France 114 
Louis, le Grand Dauphin' 282, 284 
Louis, prince of Turenne 261, 281 
Louis ol Anjou, St 13, 23. 24-7. 31-9 
Louis of Bruges 154 
Loup et les chevreaux 120, 121 
Low Countries 272; see alro Belgium; 
Holland; Netherlands 
Loyso see Louis of Anjou, St 
Lucas, Brother 18, sı 
Luçon, bishop of see Richelieu, 
Armand-Jean du Plessis, cardinal de 
Ludwigsburg 285 
Luigi see Louis 
Luis of Grenada 61 
Lusatia 207, 209, 212 
Luther, Martin 196; Lutheranism 194, 
196, 200, 207 
Lyons 3. 34. 70, 114, 264, 274-90, 284 


Maastricht 80 

Machaud, Jean-Baptiste 295 

Machault, G. de 87 

Machiavelli, Niccolö 271 

Mâcon 318, 319 

Madeınoiselle (Marie-Louise) y3. y4 

Mayası des enfants, Le 102, 107 

Maillard, Olivier 154 

Maintenon, Madame de (Françoise 
d'Aubigne) 283 

Manfred 35 

Mangot, Claude 252 

Mannich, Johann 277 

manuecripts 2,21, 22,51, 139, 204-5, 
208, 210-11, 2173-14, 220; ser ado 
hbutlus 
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Manuzio, Aldo 275 
Marches, the 36 
Marcus Aurelius 113 
Margaret, St 40 
Margaret of York 153 


Maria Theresa, archduchess of Austria, 
gueen of Bohemia 194, 198, 217 

Marie, gucen of France 146 

Marie, gueen of Hungary 31, 33 

Marie de Medicis, gueen of France 2 50, 
291, 309 

Marie-Therese, gueen of France 184, 
282, 284 

Marin, Louis 111 

marital gifts 177, 179, 184, 189 

Marmesse, François 46, 47, 50, Sı, 54 

Marmosan 93 

Marmontel, Jean François 122 

marriage 207; of Louis XIV 184, 282, 
284; rites 174, 175, 178, 179, 183 

marriage charters 3, 6, 139, 174-y0 

Mars 310 

Marseilles 31, 34 

Martha of Bethany, St 24-5 

Martin of Tours, St 20 

Martin, Edme 48 

Martini, Johannes Mauritius 200, 204 

Martini, Simone 33 

Martırıo dı San Eustachw 22 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin 68, 71, 72-3. 
74, 82-3. 84-5; Annunciation to 175, 
184-8; cult of 67, 196, 200, 212, 215, 
218; figures to represent 267; 
iconography of 152, 184, 267; 
marriage of 175, 184-8, 189 

Mary of Bethany 25 

Masaryk, Tomas Garrigue 196 

Mass 195, 200, 203 

Materovsky, Frantisek 200, 215 

mathematics 268-9 

Matthaeus of Aguasparta, cardinal 32 

Maumarı€e vengve par ses fröres 123 

Mazarin, cardinal (Giulio Mazarini) 237 

Meaux 84 

medals 18, 182-3, 284 

Meen, St 7y 

Meissner, Daniel 27y 


INDEX 


memorization 140, 142, Isı, 153, 202, 
217, 219-20; see ado reading 

memory, arts of/systems of 240, 270, 
271, 275-6, 279, 282, 284, 302, 316; 
see also mnemonics 

Menage, Gilles ı11 

mendicant orders 17, 21; seealso 
Dominicans; Franciscans 

Mendil, rabbi 212 

Menestrier, Claude-François 239, 240, 
261, 262, 264, 281-5 

Mercier 122 

Mercier, Jean 264-5 

Mercure de France 102 

Mercure franços 294, 319, 322 

Mercure galant 94, 96, 116 

Mervault, Pierre 242 

Mesnier, Pierre 87 

Messaper boeux de Bâle 114 

metaphor 262, 263, 264, 265, 266-9, 
277, 280, 301 

Metz 106, 117,119, 121, 124 

Michael of Cesena 33 

Michard 53 

Michelet, Jules 92 

Mielot, Jean 73. 74. 144 

Milde, Heinrich 207 

Millotet, Hugues 54 

Milo of Crotona 242-5 

miracles 15-17, 59-91; see abo prodigies 

Mıracfes de Nostre Dame de L .yesse. 85-6, 
88 

Mıroır des Princes 269 

missals 18, 33, 155, 217, 277 

ınissions, missioners 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 207, 208,211, 218 

Missrve of Pope Lev 208 

mnemonics 5, 240, 270-1, 275, 277. 302 

Modena 24-5 

Moeyjens, Adrian Yy4, 95, 104 

Moliğre 48 

Moller, Martin 207 

Mombrizio, Bonino 43 

Monserrat ışı 

Monsicur see Philippe 1, duc d'Orleans 

Montbeliard 107 

Montenay, Georgette 
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Montfort 66, 79 

Montmorency, Henri Il, duc de 322 

Montpensier, Catherine-Marie de 
Lorraine, duchesse de 237 

monuments 284-6, 312 

Moravia 196, 207, 209, 210; Moravian 
Brethren 146 

Morel, Horace 315-16 

Morin, Alfred 3, 40, 41 

'Moroccans" the 206 

motto 262, 265, 267, 26B, 275, 278, 279 

mouth, the, in prayer 144, 146, 147, 148 

Münster 47 

Murat, Henriette-Julie de Castelnau, 
comtesse de 973, 110 

Murner, Thomas 277 


Nahlovsky, Jan 218, 221 

Nantes 66, 68, 122 

Naples 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 55, 56, 265; 
kingdom of, 24, 31, 32-3 

Napoleon Bonaparte 239, 263 

narration technigues 4, 7, 8, 80-ı, 
98. 99, 102-7, 115-17, 130-1 

Naude, Gabriel 235 

Neömeğkovâ, Anna 200, 211, 221 

neo-Platonism 265, 276, 278, 302 

Neo-Utraguists 194 

Neptune 306 

Netherlands 80, 142; 
Low Countries 

Nicholas of Tolentino, St 36 

Nicodemism 195 

Nicolas de Lyra 143, 144, 145 

Nisard, Charles 41, 47-8, 109, 119 

Nivelle, Robert 60 

Niznerova, Verönika 216, 221 

nominalism 207 

Notre-Dame de Chartres 84; 
Notre-Dame de Liesse 66, 80, 83-5, 
86-7, 88; Notre-Dame de Paris 66, 63, 
80, 84 

Novotnâ, Anna 216, 221 

Noyon 84 

numerology 317 

Nuremberg 271 
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object, transitional 266 


m0astonntl 4, 5, B, 13, 59-70, 71, 74, 82, 
83-9, 293; see ado 
broadsheets/broadsides; canard. 
pamphlets 

Ockham, William of 267 

Olibrius 40 

Olivi, Peter John 32 

Olivier, frere see Maillard, Olivier 

oral culture/tradition 7-8, 81, 82-3, 95, 
gb, 97, 126-32, 219-20; see abo folk 
tradition; tales, folk tradition in 

orattone/ orazione 24-5, 26; see abo prayer 

Öratione devotissime del gfortoso santo Afvise 
24-7, 28,30, 31, 34. 37, 39, 45 

Orleans 105, 106, 113 

Orleans, Gaston-Jean-Baptiste, duc d' 
393: 304 

orphans 177, 180 

Orta, Johannes de 18 

Ösnabrück 47, 48. sı 

olmu rima 26, 3o 

Oudot family 115; Jacgucs 109; Jcan 
104, 105, 110, 114; Widow of Jearj 
105, 110; Nicolas 42, 44, 49; Widow ol 
Nicolas 4g 

Oursel, Jean 114 

Ovid 146, 248 


Pagına, sacra 16, 17 
paintings 16, 175. 303. 306, 307, 308, 
309, 310 
Palatin, Martine 174. 175 
pamphlets sı, 218, 1go, 291-2, 309: 
also ucasıonnel 
Paolino of Venice 39 
Parallele g6 
Pareto, Vilfredo 267 
Paris yı, 38, 42, 66-7, 84, 285. 303, 309. 
x12, 318, archbishop ol 47. 291; 
«elebrations in, for fall of La Rochelle 
2y0, 2y2-3, 295; €mtry of Louis Xİ 
into 2y8, 29y-318. 320; Notre Dame 
de 66. 68, Bo, 84, Parlemeni ol 277, 
291, 4y5, 325) placardı posted in 235, 
sa 20, 2g, ün place ol publheaton 


54, 60,61, 70, 85, 87, 94, 
117, 264, 274, 
325 

Parlement of Dijon 46, 52; of Grenoble 
46; of Paris 237.291, 295, 325; of 
Rennes 82 

Parthenay, Catherine de 269 

Pasguino, pasguinade 235 

Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas 20 

passions, theory of the 279 

Pâsztor, Edith 32 

Patent of Toleration 195, 196, 198, 
216 

Paul IV, pope 37 

Paul V, pope 49 

Paul, St 174, 183, 184, 186, 187, 189, 
214 

Paulinus of Nola 312 

Paulmy, Antoine-Reng de Voyer 
d'Argenson, marguis de 101, 130 

pedlars 41, 54, 62, 126-7, 198, 200, 204, 
209, 236, 294 

Pekâr, Jan 218, 221 

Pellerin 107, 117, 121, 124 

Penne, Gaudibert 125 

Perisse brothers 119 

Perpetua, St 20 

Perrault, Charles, Conf/es attribution of 
92-3. 94. 95. 97. 98, 102, 103, 104, 
106; in Bibhofhegue bene 100, 101, 
1037, 104-7; classical taste in 100, 
111-12; didactic purpose of 100-1, 
102, 107, 104, 112, 118-21, 126, 130; 
editions ol y4-6, g8, 104-14, 116, 121, 
124, Epiire a Mademoıselle 94, 113, 
124,131; Lelrea Monseur 0 108; 
illustrations tor 95, 97, 100-1, 102, 
106, 110, III, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 
120, 121, 122, 124; narrative 
technigue in, 48 yg, 102, 15-17, 
130-1; oral or folk origins of y5-6, 
107, 104, 11ğ-21, 122-3, 125, 170; 
oral reading of 47, 103, 111, 12B, 124, 
130; pirated editions ol 45, y7, yB, 
105, Prefine 94, 96; public for ya, 
YY 4. 90-7, yy, 160, 101-2, 107, 129, 
130: Oypograpine procedures im y7, 


95. 104, 106, 
276, 277, 278, 318, yaz, 
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1037, 110, 113, 115-1, 122;i 
101, 103, 106, 107, 109 

Perrault, Charles tales of 34,92, 132; 
Cendri//on 97, 106, 112, 113,116, 110, 
124-5, 126, 127; Griselidis ga, 107-9; 
La Barbe bene 94, 100, 103, 106, 110, 
ILL,I12, 113,119, 121-4, 126,127; la 
Belle au boi5 dormant 94, 101, 106, 11 3 
116-17, 118,119, 127, 128; LeChar 
bolt 94, 100, 113, 127; Le Pefif 
Chaperon rouge 94, 96, 100, 101, 103, 
112-23, 1109-21, 126,127, 130; Le Peri? 
Poucet 93, 110, 113, 119, 121, 124, 126, 
127; Les F?es 94, 106,111,112,1 1ıJ, 
127; Les Souhaits ndicules 94, 101, 103, 
107; Peaud'fne 94, 101, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 126, 127; Riguetd /a Houppe 
93,106,111,1173,124, 127 

Perrine de la Roche 147, 149 

Perrot, Jean-Pierre 21 

Perste françow 306; see also Delrverance of 
France by the French Perseus 

Perseus 246-9, 306, 3715-16 

Persia 278 

Peter, St 183, 184, 186, 187, 189, 214 

Peter Celestine, St (Peter of Morrone; 
pope Celestine V) 31, 35 

Petis de La Croix, François 98 

Petr, Jan 221 

Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca) 107 

Philadelphus, Martin 210 

Philadelphus, Martin Zâmrsky 219 

Philip IV, king of Spain 280 

Philip of Majorca 33 

Philip, 1. 184, 188 

Philippe 1, duc d'Orleans (Monsieur) 281 

Philippe le Bon, duke of Burgundy 144 

Philippe de Meziğres 107 

physiognomy 278-9 

Pibraç, Guy du Faur, sei neur de 107 

Piecolomini, Eneas Silvius 27, 219 

Puture and Emblems of the Detestabke Life 
and Unhappy End of Master Cüyon 
251 6 

Pierre de Vaux (Pierre de Reims) 144, 
153 

Pıyant, 
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pilgrimages 42, B4, 196, 203; certificates 
and tokens of 6, 18, 175, 184 

Pinchar, Louis 184, 188 

Pinot and Sagaire 124 

Piot, Jean 50 

Pisa 16 

Pisan, Christine de 107 

Pita, Jan 212 

Pittoni, Battista 274 

Pius Il, pope see Piccolomi i, Eneas 
Silvius 

Pius V, pope 155 

Placards 3, 235, 237. 306, 325; afarre des 
235; authorship of 235; decipherment 
of 245-6, 257-8; illustrations and 
images for 235, 238-41, 242-8; Pierre 
de L'Estoile collection of 236-7; 
political 3, 234-59 

Plato 129 

Pleskota 212 

Pliny, the Elder and the Younger 305. 
312 

Plutarch 27, 312 

poetry 295.312 

Poirier, Roger 102 

politics and print 3. 4, 13. 233, 257: on 
entry of Louis Xİlİ into Paris 296-7, 
300, 301, 302, 304, 307; about the fall 
of La Rochelle 292-6 

Porneray, François 315 

'popular culture' 5. 7, 44. 54-5. 92. 95. 96. 
120-32, 151, 235 

Porrentruy 106, 107 

Port-Royale 277 

Porta, Giovanni Battista 240 

portraiture 9, 278-80, 282, 283, 284. 
303-4, 300 

postils 196, 197, 203, 20B, 216, 217, 219 

Pouçot, tale of 125, 127 

Prague 192, 197, 1yB, 19, 200, 213, 2Bv 

prayer 26, 75, 150; attention ami 
comprehension during 144. 148. 
149-50, Isı, 155; attitude and pusture 
during 152-3; the heart and the mind 
in 144, 145-6. 147; language used ın 
142, 141. 146, ış, iso, iş, iŞr 155, 
in aturgy Uş 144, 145 147. İSİ 55) 


148 INDEX 


prayer (ent) | 
the Lord's, 218; private/public 143, 
144, 145, 147. 148, 150, 151, 153, 156; 
reception Ol 145, 149, 151-2, 154; 
silent/vocal 139, 142-55; 
spontaneous/programmcd 142, 143, 
155, 156 
Pnayers to Sı Chnstapher 208 
predestination 273 
prvöl des marchands of Paris 291, 295, 
299, 302. 303, 304, 309 
Pre of Presumptuousness and In Praise of 
Unron 242-6 
priests, parish 197, 198, 199, 200, 203, 
205, 20B, 215-16 
Prinw Charmant 106 
Principin, St (St Principius) 20 
print, the culture of 1-10 
printed matter, audience for 4, 233-4; 
legal registration of 236; political 
intent in 8, 13, 233-4, 290-333; role 
ol 3. 5. 237, 290, 292-3 
printing industry 21-2, 23, 24-5, 60, 61, 
236 
prodigies 59, 61, 62, 75, 282-3, 284 
Protestan Reformation 149, Isı, 1156, 
193, 203, 273; ser also indrvdual sects 
Protestantism 139, 143, 203, 205, 265, 
273; in Bohemia 1y1-6, 200, 201-8, 
220; in La Rochelle 2y0, 294: 
propaganda againsı 68, 80, 84, 85. 
170, 183, 237. 284 
Provence 31,32. 33. 178 
Prussia 148, 207 


Psalms, Book ol 147. 148, 150,212.217: 


244. 267, 317-18 
Psaher of Paroubek 208 
Pğenicka, Jiri 212 
Poleniy, Ptolomaic cosmos 314 
public y2-7. 128-9. A 233. 272-3 
Publius Papi ius Staus 312 
Puisanı, Louis 188 


6 
Puryatory 200. 295: 106, 212, 21 


Çuebee 


Rabelais, François 123, 263 

Racciaccare, Mariano 30 

Ragny, Claude de la Magdele 
42-3, 46, 53 

Ramus, Petrus (Pierre de | 
277 

Ranke, Kurt 126 

readers 4, 55, 238 

reading, ability 142, 149, 204-5; 
collective 8, 142, 202, 203, 214, 
219-20; comprehension in 1739-40, 
214; intensive B, 147, 219-20; 
memory and 55, 140, 219-20; oral 
2-3, 8, 1260-32, 142-3, 202, 203, 214, 
219-20; Protestant modes of 201, 
204; silent 2, 103, 142, 146, 147, 150, 
153, 154, 156; see 4/50 literacy 

Regensburg 284-5 

Regio, Paolo 28, 30, 31, 36 

Regnard, Jean François 118 

Reine of Alise, St 13, 23, 39-55; chapel 
and church of 40, 41, 42, 44-5, 46, 52; 
cult of 40-1, 47-8, 53; İcast ol 43-4, 
49. 52, 54; pilgrimage of 41, 42, 43, 
44. 47, 48, 49, 52, 53; publications on 
40-55; relics ol 40, 41, 47, 48, 49-50; 
waters ol 41, 42, 49. 52, 53. 54 

relics, cult of 20, 40, 41; see abu Reine of 
Alise, St, relics ol 

Religion, Wars of 235 

Renaud le tucur de fömmes 122-7 

Rene of Anjou, king ol Naples 33, 35. 
36 

Rennes 75, 77-82, 87-8 

representativn 266-0, 275-6, 286, 306 

resemblanve 266-0, 278; see u/so 
portraiture 


jine de 


sa Ramte) 


Retz family 46; Rez, Henri de Gondi, 
cardinal de 4g; Jcan François Paul de 
Gondi, cardinal de 237 

Revelations, Book of see Apocalypse 

Rhcims 40, 53, 84 

Ribadeneyra, Pedro de 48 

Ribera, Pedro de 2g 

Richelicu, Arınand Jcan du Plessis, 
cardinal de 252, 2y2, 322 

ritual 3, 139, 174. 170-y, 2y6 


INDEX 349 


Robert 11 of Anjou, king of Naples 31, 
32-3 

Robert, fröre 148 

Roch, St 36 

Rococo 285 

Rocolet, Pierre 291, 299 

Rodriguez, Aphonsus, St IŞI 

Roger of Celano, count 36 

Rolin, Jean Ill 41 

Roman de Renart 121 

romance 21 

Romance de Clothilde 123 

Rome 27, 318-19 

Roguctte, Gabriel de la 52, 53 

Rosary, devotion of the 29, 150, 203, 
208 

Rose of Paradise 208 

Rouen 70, 105, 106, 114, 235 

Rouille, Guillanme 274 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacgucs 277 

Rudolph 11, Holy Roman Emperor 193 


Sabon, Sulpice 274 

sacramcents 195, 197, 200, 2073, 206, 215 

Saint-Esprit, order of the 313, 314 

Saint Gelais, Octavien de 146 

Saint John's Day 80, 237, 309 

Saint-Luc, Maric-Gabrielle de La 
Guiche, marechale de 44 

Saint-Michel, order ol 313. 314 

Saint-Söverin, cemetery of 236 

Saint-Simon, Claude de Rouvroy, duc de 
291; Louis de Rouvroy, duc de 287 

saints, cult of the 15-18, 19, 23, 31-2, 
67, 68, 74, 196, 200, 203, 206, 208, 
215, 21B; lives ol the 2, 3, 4, 13-14, 
15-58 

saints' days 1Y, 34. 35-6, 413-4, 49, 52. 
51237 

Sakr, Frantisek 210, 221 

Saluzzo, marguis ol 107-9 

Salvani, Oraziv 27 

Samec, Jiri 209 

Samuel 144 

Saneho Panza 7 

Sancia of Majorca, gücen of 

Saussure. Ferdinand de 267 


Saxony 47, 198, 207, 2123 

Scarerii, Piero 31 

Sceve, Maurice 264, 274 

Schomberg, Henri de 292 

schools 53, 213, 277; serako collepes; 
universities 

scribes 142, 155 

Sebillot, Paul-Yves 126-7 

Seguier, Pierre de 281-2 

Senlis 84 

Sermon de da simul8e conversion. de Henry 
de Bourbon 60 

Sermon sur le Pater Noster 145 

sermons 65, 67, Isı 

Servais St, 80 

Sicily, kingdom of 31, 35, 37 

Sigillardus, Inguisitor of Naples 30 

Signature, La 117 

Sigmes merveilleux appurus sur da ville et 
chasteau de Blos 61 

Silesia 206, 212 

Simonnot, Blaise şı, 53 

Sirot, Joseph 53 

Skröta, Matöj 218, 221 

Slavik, Vâclav 209, 211-12, 221 

Slerka, Jan 206 

Society of Jesus 295; see abo Jesvuits 
(Society of Jesus) 

Soissons 84 

Soissons, Louis de Bourbon, ce 
393 

Sv/ orwens 38-9 

sola sorıptura 202 

songs and songsheels 
122-4, 139, 20B 

Sorbonne, the 325 

Sorel, Charles 107 

Soriano, Marc 94, y6, 122, 128-9. 1 
132 

Soubise, Jean de Parthenay- 
Larchevögue, sieur de 269, 278 

Spain 61, 62, 80, 244. 249. 280 

Saliiek 209, 211 

Spirit, the 206, 221 

sguirrel 252-6 

Stagel, Elsbet 149 

Stasıny, Jiri 209 
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INDEX 


Stena, Jan 217, 221 

$teyner, Heinrich 274 
Storer, Mary Elizabeth 94 
Stransky, Pavel 194 

Strelsky, Matthias 205 
Suchy, Josef 203-4 

Sulmona 30, 34 

Sulpicius Severus 20 

Sultz, Vâclav 210, 221 

sun, the 284, 314-15; and Louis XIV 281 
Svancara, Matöj 215-16, 221 
symbolism 267 

Syrach 216 


Tacitus 3o5, 312 
tales, fairy 4, 13-14, 99, 101; folk 
tradition in 8, 92, 112, 118, 121-5, 
126-8; licentious and parodic 99; of 
the marvellous 14, 98, 9g; oriental 98, 
99. 113. 121; types ol 83, 118, 120, 
121, 122-7, 124, 127-8, 130; secabo 
Perrault, Charles, Con/es; Perrault, 
Charles, tales 
Tallemant des Reaux, Gedeon 49, 279 
Taurellus, Nicolaus 271 
Teneze, Marie-Louise 121, 126 
Teplâ, Magdalena 220 
Ternet, Claude 54 
Terzo, Francesco 279-80, 282 
theatre 19, 54, 55, 99, 118, 265-6, 295, 
323 
Themistius 312 
thief miraculously saved 71-3. 74. 75. 
85-8 
Thierry, Rolin 60 
Thomas Aguinas, St 143, 271 
Thomas of Celano 15, 16, 17,1 
sı 
Thompson, Stith 83, 118 
Tobias, blessing ol 174, 178 
Toss, convent ol 149 
Toulouse 70, 106 
Trebicky 201 
Tressan, 1 6uis Elisabeth de la Vergne, 
comte de 103 
Trevuux ys 


! 


Trinity, Moly 174, 175, 183, 184, 215 


Trivelet, Anne 47 

Trois souhaits, Les 103, 106, 120 

Troyes 318, 319; as place of publication 
13-14. 39-40, 53-5, 62, 70, 87, 104, 
105, 106, 107-0, 110-15, 116, 120, 
125 

troubadours 96, 98 

Trubâğ, Vâclav 192, 221 

Tubach, Frederick C. 71 

Turenne, Louis, prince of 261, 281 

Turks 98, 278, 324; see ao tales, oricntal 

Turnhout 122 

Tuscany 24, 26 

Typot, Jacob 280 


Uhlirovâ, Anna 215, 221 

Ümbria 24, 34 

Un discours lamentabe et pitoyabie.. 

universities ÖL, 142, 155, 295, JIS; 
also collöyes; schools 

Urban Vİ, pope 33 

Urban VIlİ, pope 319 

Usuard 40, 43 

utopias 270-1 

Utraguists 201, 218, 219 


Vacck, Jan 212 

Vair, Guillaume du 252 

Valdes, Juan de 36. 37 

Valenti 212 

Valerius Maximus 156 

Vallier, Jean 237 

Valois, dynasıy 236, 245. 246; Henry of 
see Henry IV, king of France 

Vanösovsky, Jan 221 

Van Gennep, Arnold 122 

Vaulezard, |. L,, sieur de 268 

Vaux de Foletier, François de 303 

Vavâk 210 

veillee 6-7 

venercal disease 49 

Venice 24, 27, 36, 274, 275, 3718-19 

Verger, Jacgucs 17 

vernacular 21, 54, 142, 178, 202, 207, 
278 

Fertu, La 106 

Vesely, Josef 203 


vicars forane 198 

Vico Eguense 27, 28, 30, 31, 38 

Victorinus a Matre Gratiarum 212 

Kie de Sainet Genez comte d Anvergne 
confesseur 21, 23 

Viete, François 267-9, 278 

Vigenere, Blaise de 276 

vignettes 4, 97, 100-1, 111, 124, 233, 
276, 280; see a/so illustrations 

Vigneulles, Philippe de 107 

Villeroy, Nicolas de Neufville, seigneur 
de 252 

Viole, Dom Daniel-Georges 41, 47-8, 
50-3 

Virgil 312 

Vitry 252, 256 

Vobocky, Tomâs 214, 219, 221 

Vojtechovskâ, Anna 215, 221 

Volny, Lukas 212 

Vorau 285 

Vorlidek, Jakub 192, 215, 221 

Vukgi€ Hrvatiniğ, Hroje 33 


Walras, L€&on 267 
Wechel, Chretien 264, 274 
Wenceslas, St, Bible of 201, 208 


INDEX 


Wentzel 117 

Wessel Gansfort, Johan 150, 155 

Winnicott, Donald Woods 266 

Wissembourg 117 

Wolf, Jifi 200 

Wolf he Goat, and the Kis 120, 121 

woodcuts 6, 54, 61,97, 112,121, 124, 
181, 187, 236, 250, 264, 274 

world upside-down 256 

Wormald, Francis 21 

Wyclifle, John 273 


Xavier, Francis, St 186 
Xenophon 305 


Yates, Frances A. 240, 268, 26y, 302. 


304 
Yves, St 81 


Zago, Ester 116 

2€/höse ('zethics') 268, 275, 276 
Zidlickâ, Magdalena 211 
Zinkgref, Julius Wilhelm 272 
Zinzendort, count 207 

Zittau 201, 207, 209 
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